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THE DEAD MAN OF ST ANNE’S CHAPEL. 


A CRIMINAL STORY. 


IN FOUR PARTS, 


FROM THE GERMAN OF OTTO LUDWIG.* 


Part I. 


On the top of an eminence forming 
the outskirts of a mountainous and 
woody region in the south of Ger- 
many, stands a small chapel dedica- 
ted to St Anne, rarely visited except 
by passing peasants, or on the festivals 
of the saint or other holidays, when 
crowds of pilgrims are in the habit of 
resorting toit. Early in the morning of 
the 26th of August 1816, a peasant from 
a village at some distance was ascend- 
ing the narrow footpath leading to the 
chapel. His little boy, who accom- 
panied him, had run on before. As he 
reached the immediate neighbourhood 
of the chapel, the child turned back 
with breathless haste, and in accents 
of terror urged his father to advance. 
The old man hastened forward in 
alarm; and his first glance, as he reach- 
ed the level of the chapel, rested upon 
acorpse. Steeped in blood, andstripped 
to the shirt, the lower part of the body 
covered with long, loose, and light- 
coloured pantaloons, covering boots 
with spurs—there lay upon the steps of 
the chapel the body of a well-shaped 
young man: his right band rested on 
his breast, and on his finger sparkled 
a heavy gold seal-ring. 

The peasant instantly dispatched 
the boy to the nearest village to com- 
municate the discovery, while he him- 
self remained by the body. It struck 
him as singular, that so little blood 
should be found beside it. Ifa mur- 
der had taken place, this surely had 
not been the spot where it had been 


Tue SearcuH, 


perpetrated. The trace of footsteps, 
still visible though evidently artificially 
obliterated, pointed sideways into the 
wood, above which, at some distance, 
rose a rugged and lofty peak of rock 
called the Raubstein, on the summit 
of which the fragments of an old 
building were still visible, to which 
the usual traditionary tales of super- 
stitious terror were attached. The 
direction which the enquiry was likely 
to take was quite sufficient to deter 
the peasant from further investigation, 
till the arrival of the juge de paix 
and the surgeon of the village, who, 
accompanied by a numerous tribe of 
those idlers who are always in attend- 
ance on such occasions, soon after 
made their appearance. 

The body was examined, on which 
slight symptoms of incipient decay 
were already perceptible. Under the 
shirt a particoloured bandage, appa- 
rently the fragment of a woman’s 
shawl, was found carefully wrapped 
around the breast. Beneath it, and 
on the left breast, lay a second roll of 
cloth, adhering closely to the body by 
means of coagulated blood, and cover- 
ing a broad and deep wound penetra- 
ing to the heart, and evidently inflicted 
with a sharp two-edged instrument, 
apparently a knife. The dissection of 
the body led to the conclusion that 
death had taken place after indulgence 
in wine, and probably to excess. 

While the examination was proceed- 
ing, one of the spectators who had 





* We have taken the liberty gf condensing throughout, and in some respects alter- 
ing the German original ;—we venture to say with no disadvantage to the story. 
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followed the traces of the footsteps in 
the direction of the Raubstein, returned 
and announced to the judge that the 
crime had undoubtedly been committed 
within the ruined building on the sum- 
mit. The judge, the physician, and 
the spectators immediately hastened 
to. the spot, which all appearances 
indicated to have been the scene of 
the murder. Blood besmeared the 
floor and was sprinkled along the 
walls ; round about lay the remains 
of a recent meal; crusts of bread, 
parings of fruit, and the remains of a 
broken bottle, in which some drops of 
a sweet and heavy wine were still left. 

The traces of footsteps leading from 
the chapel towards the ruin were indis- 
tinct, but in the opposite direction lead- 
ing from the ruin towards the highroad 
to Hilgenberg, they were plainly dis- 
cernible ; not far from the building was 
found another stripe of the same parti- 
coloured silk which was wrapped round 
the body, and deeper inthe underwood, 
suspended on alow bush, along woman's 
glove,of Danish leather, finely wrought 
and quite new, but stained with some 
dark spots, in which the physician re- 
cognised the appearance of blood. By 
degrees the footprints became less 
distinct, and were at last lost in the 
beaten highway leading to Hilgen- 


rg. 

In‘the hope that it might lead to a 
recognition, the spectators whothrong- 
ed to the spot were allowed to view 
the corpse without impediment. The 
examination, however, led to no result, 
and with the approach of evening the 
body was conveyed to its last resting= 
place in the churchyard of the neigh- 
bouring village of Hoffstede. 

Next morning, however, the land- 
lord of a small forest inn at a little 
distance made his appearance before 
the judge, who had seen the dead man 
the evening before, after the body had 
been put into the coffin. He had re- 
cognised in him a stranger who had 
lodged in his house, the night before 
the 24th August, and had left it early 
that morning. Of his name, his rank, 
his former residence, or his destination, 
he was ignorant. His own conjecture 
—which, however, rested on nothing 
more conclusive than that the deceased 
wore boots and spurs—was, that he was 
an officer of some of the corps which 
were eantoned in the neighbourhood. 
Being urged still farther to describe any 
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[May, 
other articles of dress belonging to the 
stranger, the landlord mentioned a 
gold watch with a chain and key; a 
red pocketbook, a green silk double 
purse which he had put into the land- 
lord's hand before going to sleep, and 
had received from him again next 
morning ; and two rings, one of which 
was a seal-ring, the other a slender 
hoop-ring. The seal-ring, which had 
been found upon the finger of the de- 
ceased, being shown to him, was re- 
cognised by him as that which had 
been worn by his guest. 

For some time no further clue was 
found, either to the person of the vic- 
tim, or the cause of his death, though 
the investigation was actively pursued 
by the Ober-Procurator* of the crimi- 
nal tribunal, which then held its sittings 
at Hainburg. In the course of the 
month of November, however, a com- 
munication was made to the tribunal 
from the president of the police of the 
department of K——, to this effect : 
that a certain Herr Von Breisach, said 
to be a native of the province of B——, 
who had for some time resided as a 
private individual at K——, and was 
in the habit of making excursions from 
thence—sometimes for days at a time 
—into the mountains, had disappeared 
towards the end of August, and had 
never returned. His housekeeper, who, 
alarmed at his absence, had made ap- 
plication to the police, was now sum- 
moned to Hainburg ; and, from her in- 
formation, there seemed little reason 
to doubt that the deceased and Von 
Breisach were the same person. She 
came, accompanied by an invalid sol- 
dier, who had been for some time in 
the service of Breisach, and who at 
once recognised the boots as having 
frequently passed through his hands. 
Both of them, of their own accord, 
particularized the gold watch and the 
two rings of which the landlord had 
spoken : though they could not abso- 
lutely identify the seal-ring, they 
thought it the same which their master 
had worn; the other ring they de- 
scribed as a plain one, resembling a 
marriage-ring. 

The accounts given by them and 
others as to the habits of Breisach 
were far from favourable> He had led 
aretired, but, as it appeared, discredit- 
able life in K——. Report spoke of 
his connexion with an actress of that 
theatre ; a connexion which had ab- 
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ruptly terminated some time before 
his disappearance; the actress had 
afterwards quitted the town—for what 
quarter was unknown. 

Promising as these explanations at 
first sight appeared, they were not 
found materially to advance the en- 
quiry. Who was this Herr von 
Breisach ? The name was totally 
unknown in the district ; it was not to 
be found in any of the registers of no- 
bility ; the arms upon the seal-ring, 
though shown to many, were not re- 
cognised by any one: both name and 
arms might be the mere assumption of 
an adventurer. 

A fortunate chance, however, re- 
moved the difficulty which had baffled 
enquiry. ‘The name of Breisach hap- 
pening to be mentioned in a private 
circle, in the presence of an ex-diplo- 
matist distinguished for his skill in 
heraldry, he remarked that there might 
be a mistake in the writing of the 
name ; that he knew a noble family of 
the name of Preussach, and was himself 
in possession of their coat of arms. 
The remark was communicated to the 
official persons who were engaged in 
the enquiry, and the stranger was re- 
quested to exhibit to them the arms of 
the noble family to which he had 
alluded. They corresponded in the 
minutest particulars with those en- 
graved upon the seal-ring. 

One branch of this family it ap- 
peared was settled in the province of 
B——, the alleged birthplace, it may 
be recollected, of the personage who, 
towards the close of August, had dis- 
appeared from K. . 

The Ober-Procurator immediately 
put himself in communication with 
the government of that province, and 
in a short time a written answer was 
received from a Ferdinand von Preus- 
sach, who announced himself as the 
second son of the old Baron Anselm 
von Preussach, proprietor of an en- 
tailed estate in that quarter. 

The eldest son, Hermann, had gone 
abroad about two years before, and 
for a considerable time past the family 
knew nothing as to his residence. 

“‘ Every thing,” continued Ferdi- 
nand von Preussach, “ every thing 
indicates that the deceased:‘is my 
brother Hermann. The family are 
deeply interested in the ascertainment 
of the truth. Iam the next heir to 
the family estates ; for my brother left 
but a single daughter, the fruit of his 
short marriage, I shall present my- 
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self personally before the court, and 
afford every information which may 
tend to throw light on this melancholy 
event.” 

In January 1817, Ferdinand ap- 
peared in Hainburg. He read the 
documents which contained the result 
of the investigations which had taken 
place ; and expressed his unhesitating © 
conviction that the dead man was his 
brother Hermann. He applied to the 
court for an attestation of Hermann’s 
death, which would open the succes- 
sion to him on his father’s death—an 
event which he regretted to think 
could not be far distant ;—but he was 
given to understand:that, however lit- 
tle doubt they might entertain as to 
his testimony, the evidence of a single 
witness, and that too the person most 
interested in establishing the death, 
would not justify the granting of an 
official certificate to that effect. He 
was advised to place his case in the 
hands of an advocate of the court, and 
as the readiest means of obtaining his 
end, in the event of any clue being 
found to the perpetrator of the deed, to 
appear in the criminal proceedings for 
his interest as private complaiuer. 

Ferdinand accepted this advice, and 
chose for his counsel the advocate 
Senkenberg, a man of great ability 
and activity, whose local knowledge 
and numerous personal relations in 
the district peculiarly fitted him to 
advance the views of his client. The 
importance of the task assigned to 
him, and the rank of his employer, 
concurred to stimulate the zeal of the 
advocate. 

Whether it was owing to chance, or 
that the exertions of one personally . 
interested were more effective than 
the operations of the police, certain it 
is that, with the appearance of Ferdi- 


-nand, light began to be thrown on 


several points, which, but for his ac- 
tivity, might either have remained un- 
discovered, or atleast their bearing upon 
the case but imperfectly appreciated. 
Ferdinand’s first visit was to K is 
the last residence of his brother. After 
some hesitation, the effects belonging 
to the deceased were removed from 
the place where they had been sealed 
up, and exhibited to him. He exa- 
mined with eagerness every paper 
that might help to throw light upon 
his brother's fate. Among others, a 
page of paper in the form of a letter 
came into his hands; the address was 
torn away, but the contents, which 
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were in French, and written in a deli- 
cate hand, seemed important. We 
quote it as it stood, with its character- 
istic orthography. 

“© Je vous accorde cette entrevue 
pourvu qu'elle soye decisive. Vos 
mennaces ne pourrant jamais m’epou- 
vanter, je saurais me defendre moryen- 
naut les armes lesquelles me preteront 
V’honneur et Ja vertue. Voici ma der- 
niere. La corespondance segrete ne 
peut se continuer. 

« Bl. ec. 21 Juill. Tad 

Preussach transmitted the document 
thus found to the Ober-Procurator, to 
whom he at the same time stated the 
view he entertained as to its connexion 
with the subject of the investigation. 

¢¢ The tribunal,” he observed, * had 
hitherto gone on the idea of robbery. 
Such had never been his belief. Any 
circumstances that might seem to coun- 
tenance such a notion were the result 
of artificial contrivance to disguise the 
truth. The hand which dealt the 
blow, he was persuaded, was a wo- 
man’s. Several passages in the pre- 


cognitions alluded to a woman’s hav- 
ing been seen in the neighbourhood 


of the chapel about the time in ques- 
tion ; fragments of a shawl had been 
wrapped round the body ; a woman’s 
glove found in the neighbourhood ; 
the handwriting of the letter of 2]st 
July was decidedly that of a woman ; 
it spoke of a decisive interview ; the 
interview had taken place near the 
chapel, too decisive unfortunately for 
the deceased. 

« I would not willingly cast suspi- 
cion on the innocent,” he proceeded ; 
«* but I cannot disguise what no stran- 
ger can be so well acquainted with as 
myself, Sensual and unbridled pas- 
sion was a prominent trait in the cha- 
racter of my otherwise estimable 
brother. This was the cause of sepa- 
ration after his short marriage; his 
excesses afterwards, when he was left 
without control, involved him in dif- 
ficulties which had more than once 
threatened a tragic termination. In 
K——-, report spoke of his connexion 
with an opera dancer, who had disap- 
peared from thence nearly at the same 
time. The point as to the presence 
of a woman in the neighbourhood of 
the scene of action about the time of 
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the murder, ought to be more nar- 
rowly enquired into.” 

The Ober-Procurator was struck 
with the justice of some of these obser 
vations. The enquiry at which Ferdi- 
nand pointed was resumed, and the 
following additional particulars were 
the result. They related to the 24th 
of August, the day on the morning of 
which the deceased had left the forest 
inn, and which the witnesses were 
enabled to recollect, as being the birth. 
day of one of the reigning princesses, 
which had been celebrated by fétes in 
the neighbouring villages. 

A Swiss youth of twenty, but of weak 
intellect, who had occasion to ascend 
the path leading to the Raubstein for 
the purpose of cutting wood for the 
village bonfire, early in the forenoon, 
had seen a man and woman at some 
distance before him in the wood ; the 
man in the dress of a Jager, the wo- 
man in a particoloured gown with 
straw-hat and parasol, The particu- 
lar colours he could not describe. 
They disappeared among the under- 
wood. He caught sight of them only 
once more. They were then close to 
the Raubstein, behind one of the pro- 
jections of which they were soon con- 
cealed. 

The information given by the bath- 
keeper at Schlingin, a small vil- 
lage almost connecting with the out- 
skirts of the watering-place of Hil- 
genberg, was more distinct and im- 
portant. About noon a lady, finely 
dressed, tall and slender, with a pleas- 
ing countenance, but pale and worn 
out, with dark hair falling down in 
curls, entered their house, and begged 
the bath-keeper to dress a wound on 
the palm of the right hand, which she 
held covered with a handkerchief. The 
bath-keeper dressed and bound up the 
wound, which was broad but not deep, 
and apparently caused by a sharp in- 
strument ; and his wife, at the stran- 
ger’s request, furnished her witha clean 
handkerchief. The lady placed a 
ducat in his hand, and hastily retired. 
At the garden-gate she was received 
by an old man in the garb of a wood- 
man, in company with whom she took 
the path towards Hilgenberg. 

A neighbour who, from behind the 
hedge of his garden, had witnessed 





* “ T grant you this interview on condition that it be decisive. 


never terrify me. 


tue will supply me, This is my last, 


Your threats will 


I can defend myself with the weapons with which honour and vir 
The secret correspondence must terminate,” 
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the interview between the lady and 
her guide, before she entered the bath- 
keeper’s house, described her as ex- 
pressing, with a burst of tears, the 
deepest anxiety and alarm ; to which 
he heard the old woodman distinctly 
reply— 

“God in Heaven! be calm. Weep- 
ing will not bring him to life again— 
with me you are safe. I shall be 
silent—silent as the grave!” 

The dress of the lady, according to 
their recollection, was a green silk 
gown, a straw hat with flowers, anda 
parasol of light-coloured silk. 

Preussach was well satisfied with 
the result of these enquiries. ‘ We 
shall have light soon,” said he to 
Senkenberg. “ The glove is a strong 
piece of evidence. It is clear the 
wounded lady must have lost it. It 
is for the right hand. We have the 
glove, we shall have the hand pre- 
sently.” 

The active Senkenberg again set 
the police in motion. He procured a 


description of the suspected opera- 
dancer ; which, as is generally the 
case, suited folerably well with the 
description given by the bath-keeper 


and his wife. At last he was fortunate 
enough to discover her place of resi- 
dence. But the anticipations of Preus- 
sach were not in this instance to be 
realized. The opera-dancer was in a 
condition to establish an unquestion- 
able alibi. Her passports and certi- 
ficates were completely en regle: she 
was proved to have left K by the 
middle of July, and to have never been 
in that neighbourhood since. 

The glove, which she had been re- 
quested in the course of the investiga- 
tion to put on, was found to be far too 
small for-her hand. It was with dif- 
ficulty, indeed, that it could be drawn 
off without tearing. But in doing so 
a circumstance came to light which 
showed that the investigations had not 
been made with such minuteness but 
that more might yet be discovered. 
In removing the glove it was turned 
inside out, and close to the sleeve was 
discovered a name stamped upon the 
leather,— Wilh: T.. ffe. The inter- 
mediate letters were illegible. 

' Attention was now, of course, direct- 
ed to the discovery of the person whose 
name was thus stamped upon the glove. 
The name might be that of the pro- 
prietor, or it might be that of the 
maker of the glove ; but even in this 
last case, it might lead to farther dis. 
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coveries. With this view the glove 
was put into the hands of a confiden- 
tial agent of the police, for the purpose 
of making farther enquiry among the 
dealers in such articles as to the 
name. 

Meantime, a singular circumstance 
occurred. The festival of St Anne 
was at hand, and the clergyman of 
Hoffstede, according to his usual cus- 
tom, had gone up to remove from the 
little chapel the offerings which had 
been deposited through the year in 
the poor’s chest. The box on this 
occasion contained an unexpected ad- 
dition ;—a green purse, damp and 
mouldy as if it had lain there for some 
time, containing a good many silver 
and a fewgold coins. A stripe of paper 
was fastened to the purse, on which 
was written in pencil, and apparently 
in a disguised hand, with large and 
straggling characters, the words— 
«* Bury the dead as a Christian and a 
Catholic. God will reward you.” 

The clergyman communicated the 
fact to the authorities ; they recollect. 
ed the statement of the landlord as to 
the purse belonging to his guest: he 
was again summoned, and declared that 
the purse now shown to him closely 
resembled that worn by the stranger. 

“‘ I saw from the first,” observed 
Preussach, when this new circum- 
stance was made known to him, “ that 
robbery was out of the question; gold 
and silver no robber would cast aside. 
Some other passion, jealousy perhaps, 
or revenge for disappointed love, guid- 
ed the murderer's hand; remorse fol- 
lowed the act; the same hand which 
dealt the blow was now employed to 
obtain Christian burial for the victim ; 
and these lines were assuredly written 
in the hope that they would be found 
at the same time with the body.” 

In the mean time, letters from home 
arrived which obliged Preussach for 
some time to leave the further prose- 
cution of the enquiry in Senkenberg’s 
hands. Decisive steps had now become 
urgently necessary with regard to the 
civil consequences of Hermann’s death; 
for the old baron was visibly dropping 
into the grave. Ferdinand was ad- 
vised to repair in person to the capital, 
where it was thought likely that his 
personal influence with the central 
power might remove those obstacles 
to the obtaining a formal judicial re- 
cognition of Hermann’s death, which 
in the provincial court were found to 
be insurmountable, In this object at 
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least—however little cordiality other- 
wise subsisted between the families— 
he was likely to be assisted by the 
relations of Hermann’s wife; since, 
upon the death of Hermann being as- 
certained, the widow would step into 
the enjoyment of an annual income 
from the estate, considerably exceed- 
ing the allowance which had been 
made to her after her separation. 

The ideaof this renewed intercourse, 
however, with a family with whom, 
since the separation, now three years 
past, he had had no communication, was 
any thing but agreeable to Ferdinand. 
His sister-in-law he had never liked, 


and the stern obstinacy of her father,’ 


Colonel Siegfeld, who had steadily 
repulsed every attempt made by Her- 
mann towards a reconciliation with his 
wife, had sorely wounded the pride of 
the house of Preussach. There re- 
mained, however, no alternative; and 
in August 1817 Ferdinand set out for 
the capital. 

Shortly after his arrival he announ- 
ced himself at the residence of Colonel 
Siegfeld. Albertine, the widow, was 
not at home; his reception from the 
colonel and his wife was at first of 
the coldest character. The intelli- 
gence, however, which he brought, 
ena an immediate change. The 

onourable character of the colonel, 
and the refined feelings of his wife, 
made them receive the melancholy 
tidings with that sympathy which, in 
noble minds, overpowers every hostile 
feeling. The colonel readily promised 
his aid in promoting the object which 
Ferdinand had in view; and Preussach 
was about to take his leave, when 
Albertine’s carriage drove up to the 
gate. The mother had just time to 
entreat him to conceal from Albertine 
on the present occasion the death of her 
husband, promising to break the matter 
to her as soon as they were alone. 

Albertine entered. She paused a 
moment at the sight of Ferdinand, 
who was advancing respectfully to 
meet her ; then, as if suddenly recog- 
nising him, she became deadly pale, 
staggered back, and, without a word 
of salutation, disappeared in the ante- 
room. Her mother followed her. 
Preussach felt deeply annoyed at this 
public and unequivocal indication of 
dislike—a feeling which, in his own 
heart, he was conscious of recipro- 
eating ; but which at least, he thought, 
néed not be manifested so very open- 
ly. - He stood before the old man 
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silent and confused. The colonel 
hastened to relieve him from his em- 
barrassing situation, shook hands with 
him, as if to give him a hint of de- 
parture, and said, ** We shall see each 
other frequently ; let us do what we 
have to do as men, calmly and con. 
siderately.” He laid a strong emphasis 
on the words *‘ as men,” and * calmly,” 
as if he felt annoyed that Ferdinand 
should have been a witness to this 
recent display of female irritability. 

Three days afterwards the colonel 
returned the visit, but the intelligence 
he brought was by no means encour- 
aging. In regard to the succession 
to the Preussach estates, two courses 
only were open; either to procure a 
formal judicial attestation of Hermann’s 
death, proceeding on strict legal evi- 
dence ; or to go through the form of 
edictal citation of the deceased, who, 
after the expiry of the legal period, 
would be legally held dead. This, how- 
ever, would require an interval of 
years; and should the old baron die 
in the mean time, the estates must be 
put under a provisional management, 
an arrangement which the family na- 
turally felt would be extremely dis- 
agreeable. The colonel had, with a 
view to the interests of his daughter, 
employed his utmost interest at court 
to have the proceedings shortened ; 
but had little hope that the prince, 
who entertained strict notions on such 
matters, would be induced to interfere 
to obtain any relaxation of the rules of 
law in a particular case. 

From the colonel’s conversation, 
Preussach farther gathered-that the 
intelligence of the death of her hus- 
band had been communicated to Al- 
bertine, and that she had been more 
deeply affected by it than her father 
seemed willing to allow. 

In the course of the tedious pro- 
ceedings and audiences of ministers 
which the affair demanded, Preussach 
had oceasion to be more than once in 
company with Albertine. She appeared 
in a widow's dress—a mark of respect 
for the memory of her late husband, for 
which he could not but feel indebted to 
her. Nor, with all the deep-rooted dis- 
like which he felt for his sister-in-law, 
could he disguise from himself the ex- 
quisite beauty of her face and form, 
attired in all the bloom and fulness of 
youth, and set off to advantage by the 
mourning garb she wore; the grace 
and elegance of her movements; or 
the refined gentleness of her manners, 
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though her bearing towards himself 
was reserved and formal. 

In September he received a letter 
from Senkenberg. “I havea novelty 
in its way to communicate to you,’ 
the advocate wrote, “in regard to 
our painful enquiry. Our well-known 
glove has found its fellow—the left. 
It resembles the blood-spotted one as 
one twin does another; the stamp is 
the same, though more legibly im- 
pressed. The name is Tieffe. It is 
generally supposed to be the name of 
the maker; but it has led to what Ihave 
now in a few words to communicate. 

In the course of his enquiries the 
police agent had occasion toexhibit the 
right hand glove to a milliner here— 
Madame Lax; one of her customers, 
a lady — Madame Zeltwach — who 
had seen the glove in her possession, 
and had learned that it formed the 
subject of some enquiry by the po- 
lice, took it up and examined it, 
Madame Lax must, in the course 
of conversation, have mentioned my 
name ; for, two or three days after- 
wards, Madame Zeltwach waited upon 
me, and presented me with its counter- 
part, the left hand glove. She is in- 
timate, it seems, with the family of 
the Protestant clergyman in Blu- 
menrode, about three leagues from 
hence. On a late visit there with her 
daughters, and in the course of some 
cabinet council among the young ladies 
_asto matters of dress, the second daugh- 
ter of the clergyman happened acci- 
dentally to pull out from her drawer 
this left hand glove ;—there was some 
jesting as to the name, Wilhelmine 
Tieffe. The name had struck Madame 
Zeltwach, so that she had immediately 
recollected the incident when the right 
hand glove was shown to her by Ma- 
dame Lax. She had since pressed 
the clergyman’s daughter for an ex- 
‘planation how she came by it. Her 
account is, that she had received it 
from the waiting- woman of a lady who 
had been on a visit to the baronial fa- 
mily in the neighbourhood the sum- 
mer before. 

“‘ This took place yesterday. To- 
day the clergyman—his name is 
Rauch—with his daughter Adelaide, 
appeared before me. They were both 
anxious and distressed at the idea that 
they might be suspected of any unfair 
acquisition of the unfortunate glove. 
I begged the girl to tell me in the 
minutest manner how she came by it. 
She told me, with perfect simplicity, 
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that she had it from a third party. A 
young widow from the capital, a Ma- 
dame Sussfeld, had been long on a 
visit at thie house of Baron Kettler, in 
‘the immediate neighbourhood of the 
parsonage: Adelaide, who had a turn 
-for music, had occasionally played with 
the lady, and had formed an acquaint- 
ance with her waiting-woman. On 
Madame Sussfeld’s departure, Ade- 
Taide had assisted the attendant in 
some of her preparations: in a small 
dressing-box, among other odds and 
ends, lay this single new glove, which 
the waiting-woman, not thinking it 
worth while to take with her, as its 
fellow was wanting, had thrown upon 
the floor. Adelaide, pleased with the 
fineness of the work, had taken it up, 
and said, in jest, she would keep it as 
a remembrance—which she had done. 

“Tam inclined to believe the story, 
both because Mademoiselle Rauch ig 
a girl of good character, and also be« 
cause some things led me to the con- 
clusion that your unfortunate brother 
had some connexion with Blumen- 
rode. 

“‘ Under the apocryphal French lete 
ter found at K-——, you well remem. 
ber the letters B/——, and an A, 
Strangely enough, however, the Chris- 
tian name of the waiting-woman, to 
whom the glove belonged, was Aga- 
tha, her surname Roger. An A and 
a French name. She is described to 
me as tall and slender, (Adelaide ig 
neither.) As to the lady, I have 
learned nothing more than that she 
was a young widow, of high connex- 
ions, and resident at court. 

*¢ You have often manifested, in this 
melancholy investigation, a penetra- 
tion which I readily acknowledge: 
you are possessed of information as to 
your brother’s course of life, with 
which I am but imperfectly acquaint- 
ed. Possibly you may find the clue 
where to me the connecting links are 
awanting.” 

Preussach laid down the letter with 
indifference. Strange!" he could 
not help saying, “that the cautious 
Senkenberg should attach such weight 
tothis discovery. If the stamp be but 
the signature of the firm, how many 
hundreds of such gloves, exactly re. 
sembling each other, must be now i 
circulation through the world! I sh 
write him to that effect, after I have 
paid. my last visit at the colonel's, on 
the subject of this wearisome succes- 
sion question,” 
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Part II. 


Ferpinanp paid his visit. On this 
occasion Albertine’s mother was alone. 
The conversation turned on Her- 
mann’s death, and the discovery of 
the body, of which she now learned 
the details for the first time. 

«‘ Your brother, then,” said she, “is 
buried where he met with his melan- 
choly end?” 

«‘Heis, He rests in the church. 
yard of the village of Hoffstede, not 
far from Hilgenberg !” 

“ Hilgenberg! If Albertine had 
suspected this! How near she was— 
at that very time—to the scene of this 
atrocity !” 

“How! was your daughter then in 
Hilgenberg ?” 
~ She was on a visit to the family 
of Baron Kettler, at their estate of 
Blumenrode ; from whence she often 
visited Hilgenberg.” 

«* Blumenrode! ” repeated Preussach 
thoughtfully. A thought began to 
arise in his mind, to which he felt re- 
luctant to give admission. ‘ Alber- 
tine |—a third A !—and this time per- 
haps the right one.” He saw that his 
absence of mind attracted the lady’s 
attention, and took his leave as soon 
as he could find an opportunity. 

He returned to his lodgings; he 
read over Senkenberg’s letter again ; 
a new light seemed to flash upon 
him. The billet of 2lst July, the 
glove, were Albertine’s. She was the 
wounded lady at the bath-house ; 
herappearance corresponded sufficient- 
ly with the well-remembered descrip- 
tion given by the witness. Madame 
Sussfeld—a young widow ;—this also 
admitted of explanation. The sepa- 
rated wife might prefer appearing 
among strangers in the character of a 
widow ; the name might be mistaken, 
as has already been the case with that 
of the leading sufferer in this tragedy.— 
Siegfeld was the real name. The 
colonel, in the first vehemence of his 
indignation against the family of 
Preussach, had insisted, as he knew, on 
his daughter’s resumption of her fa- 
mily name; and though, from both the 
married parties being Catholic, he 
could not effect a dissolution of the 
marriage, Albertine in private circles, 
even in the capital, bore the name of 
Madame Siegfeld. The extraordinary 
reception he had met with was now 
accounted for. It was the fear of dis- 

covery, the feeling of conscious guilt, 
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which had overpowered her presence 
of mind. 

The suspicion, once fairly admitted 
into his mind, he pondered day and 
night how to put the proofs into such 
a shape as to induce the authorities to 
proceed against his sister-in-law as an 
accomplice in the assassination of her 
husband. 

Agatha Roger, the waiting-woman, 
he had known before; but she had 
left the Siegfeld family, and he was 
afraid of exciting the suspicions of Al- 
bertine by venturing on any enquiry 
after her present residence. 

At last he resolved on having a con- 
versation with Albertine, in hopes that, 
during the interview, something might 
occur which would bring the matter 
more distinctly to a point. He found 
both the ladies at home; and intro- 
duced the subject of the investigation 
which was going on as to the cireum- 
stances and the author of Hermann’s 
death. Albertine listened, with evident 
interest, but without embarrassment. 

Preussach turned suddenly to his 
sister-in-law. ‘* You are acquainted, 
I believe, with the family of the Baron 
von Kettler of Blumenrode.” Al- 
bertine answered in the affirmative. 
** You are perhaps acquainted, then, 
with the daughter of the Protestant 
clergyman there.” 

“‘ The clergyman has several daugh- 
ters.” 

**T mean the second, named Ade- 
laide.” es 

‘‘ | know her well: what of her?” 

Preussach hesitated; he was in 
some confusion. He secretly wished 
that he possessed that penetrating 


glance for which Senkenberg had gi-* * 


ven him credit: he felt how difficult 
it was to steer his way, but he resolved 
to venture. 

“‘ I would willingly,” he resumed, 
after a pause, “ learn some particulars 
as to that girl. She is involved, in a 
very peculiar manner, in this investiga- 
tion ; the policé have discovered” —— 

“ For the love of Heaven what?” 
exclaimed Albertine—“ The poor un- 
fortunate girl! She is innocent, wholly 
innocent!” She trembled as she ut- 
tered these words; every drop of blood 
had vanished from her cheeks; her 
mother hurried to her side, thinking 
she was about to faint. 

By a strong effort she regained her 
composure. “ O mother!” she ex- 
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claimed, “is it possible? I must 
hence. I must—I can save the un- 
fortunate.” 

Her mother rang: a female attend- 
ant entered. Albertine was conducted 
to her room. At that moment the 
colonel entered. He stood in silence 
opposite to Ferdinand. « Another 
scene !”’ he muttered to himself. 

Preussach clasped his hand. “ You 
will blame me, colonel ; but, by hea- 
vens””»——_. 

«“ Nay, I blame you not; but you 
are not acquainted with the irritable 
nerves of females. One thing only I 
beg of you: avoid such scenes during 
the rest of your stay—we have had 
enough already.” 

«¢ Enough indeed,” said Preussach. 
‘‘ ] take my leave, colonel. I regret 
the pain I have been the means of 
causing. I regret it more than you 
can believe.” 

He took his leave; but in the ca- 
pital he could rest no longer. ** What 
need of further witnesses ?” he said to 
himself. ‘* Albertine undertakes to 
prove Adelaide’s innocence ; who can: 
do that but one who knows the real 
perpetrator of the crime ?” 

He wrote to Senkenberg. ‘“ You 
praised my penetration, because from a 
woman’s glove I inferred the presence 
of a woman’s hand. You shall hear 
more. You found the second glove, 
I have found the hand that fits it. Stop 
all further proceedings against the 
clergyman’s daughter ; let there be no 
further disturbance made in Blumen- 
rode. In eight days at the farthest I 
shall be with you.” 

On mature consideration, Preussach 
thought it desirable to ascertain to 
what resolution Albertine had come: 
he was therefore glad to receive a 
message that she would wish to see 
him before his departure. She re- 
ceived him with composure ; and press- 
ed him earnestly to explain what had 
occurred to attach suspicion to Ade- 
laide. Preussach dexterously evaded 
the desired explanation till he should 
discover how far she was acquainted’ 
with the state of the proceedings. 
Perceiving her entire ignorance, he 
spake in dark and doubtful language ; 
told her his advocate wrote vaguely 
and indefinitely on the subject ;— 
thus much only was certain, that grie- 
vous suspicions rested on the girl. 

Albertine instantly announced her 
resolution of repairing in person to 
Hainburg, in order to save the unfor- 
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tunate Adelaide. Her testimony and 
that of the Kettler family would be 
sufficient, she thought, for that pur- 
pose. A written interposition, which 
her mother had at first proposed, ap- 
peared to her insufficient. Of this her 
mother was now convinced, and would 
accompany her on her long journey. 

Preussach encouraged the ladies in 
theirdetermination. Nothing couldsuit 
better with his plans. Once within the 
sphere of the tribunal of investigation, 
Albertine would be more easily reach- 
ed than under the protection of her 
paternal mansion. In the provinces, 
too, the forms of the French law pre- 
vailed, while in the capital the old 
German forms were still in use. All 
his efforts were directed to this end. 
He advised Albertine to address her- 
self at once to the Ober-Procurator, 
and to offer every explanation she 
might have to afford,—generally, and 
without specifying the person to whose 
justification these explanations were 
directed. 

The colonel now communicated 
to him the final result of his negotia- 
tions at Court with regard to the suc- 
cession. The question whether Her- 
mann’s death was to be held so far 
established as to open the succession 
to the estate to Ferdinand on his 
father’s death, was to be referred to 
the Court of Appeal at K——, as the 
supreme tribunal of the province in 
which Hermann had last resided ; with 
the decision of that court the reigning 
prince would not interfere. 

Such being the case, Ferdinand, 
with his usual prudence, deemed it ad- 
visable to be on the spot. He passed 
through Hainburg, where he had an 
interview with Senkenberg, who was 
not a little confounded at the nature of 
his verbal communications; and di- 
recting him to write to him as soon as 
any thing deserving of attention 
should occur, he made the best of his 
way to K——_. 

Shortly afterwards arrived a packet 
from Senkenberg. 

*‘T have learned some particulars 
from a servant in Blumenrode, which 
seem to connect with those spoken by 
the Swiss boy, the bath-keeper, and 
his wife. They remember that the 
24th of August was a Saturday. It 
was the day on which the families of 
the gentry in the neighbourhood used 
to hold their weekly assembly in Hil- 
genberg; on that day the family of 
Kettler was not there, but Madame 
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Siegfeld was. She had gone in com- 
pany with the Countess of Koss and 
her daughters; my informant had ac- 
companied them. In Hilgenberg, 
Madame Siegfeld had been calledaway 
from her party early in the forenoon, 
and had only rejoined them towards 
evening. What took place during 
these hours of absence? The families 
of Blumenrode and Langsitz could say 
much ; but will they ? 

** Should you think of pursuing your 
investigations personally in those quar- 
ters, let me hint to you that with 
the Kettlers you need not expect a 
favourable reception. Like others, 
they have no suspicion as yet that the 
murdered officer, as they thought him, 
was the husband of their guest. But 
thename of Preussach is not unknown 
to them; and, from the representations 
of your sister-in-law, doubtless not fa- 
yourably knowntothem, Thisdemands 
caution. In Langsitz your chance is 
better. The estate is for sale; many 
intending purchasers have already 
visited it; this is in itself a sufficient 
introduction. If you gain admittance, 
enquire into every particular of that 
eventful Saturday. If the story of 
the wound be true, it could not have 
escaped the notice of the ladies. At 
least you will learn whether Madame 
Siegfeld was dressed that day as the 
bath-keeper’s wife describes ; ladies 
have a good memory for such matters. 
Note carefully the minutest particu- 


 $So far the advocate. Let us now see 
how his client acted upon these hints. 
In Blumenrode, as Senkenberg had 
foreseen, his reception was so dis- 
eouraging as at once to convince him 
that this was no time to enter upon 
the desired investigation. In Langsitz 


it was. very different. The countess 
was delighted with the admiration 
which Baron von Preussach expressed 
for the estate ; the curate of the village, 
who acted as a sort of steward to the 
countess, won by his insinuating man- 
ners, invited him to remain a day or 
two at the parsonage, to enable him to 
examine its beauties at leisure: he 
was soon established as a daily visiter 
at the castle. The old countess was 
talkative ; the three young ladies, 
Aurelia, Matilda, and Elizabeth, full of 
life, playfulness, and spirit. 
Ferdinand, a man of tact, and well 
acquainted with society, soon con- 
trived to turn the conversation on 
their neighbours of Blumenrode— 
~ 
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their guest Madame Siegfeld, and her 
visit toHilgenberg. 

«© It was in the forenoon,” the ladies 
said, ** that Madame Siegfeld was call- 
ed out of the room at Hilgenberg, and 
received from a girl in a peasant’s 
dress a letter, which she put into the 
hands of the countess. for her perusal. 
It was an invitation from some old 
acquaintance, a Pole or Russian,—the 
name they remembered distinctly, 
Madame Seehausen,—urgently press- 
ing her'to pay her a visit; as she was 
then in Hilgenberg. The countess ad- 
vised her to go; Albertine, begging 
them not to delay dinuer for her, eon- 
sented; she took her hat and cloak in - 
haste.” 

_ * And-her parasol, no doubt?” said 
Preussach smiling. 

“ Of course,” was the answer. 
«* The distance was considerable ; for 
Madame Seehausen's note was dated 
somewhere in the upper part. of the 
town. The girl accompanied her, 

© It was almost dark, and the can- 
dles were already lighted in the apart- 
ment when she returned. Sheappeared 
heated and agitated ; her eyes showed 
traces of weeping ; and, in answer to 
the sympathizing enquiries of her 
friends, she gave them a pathetic 
account of the distresses of her friend, 
and of the suffering to herself which 
the recital had caused.” : 

Preussach saw that the ladies had 
formed the idea that the extreme 
curiosity which he manifested 
to every particular relative to Ma- 
dame Siegfeld, was owing to a tender 
interest on his part in the lady ; for 


‘they smiled at the minuteness of: his 


questions, as if they penetrated the 
motive by which they were dictated. 
He thought, therefore, that he might 
venture to play the part of the inquisi- 
tor still more boldly. 

‘** Her dress—did they recollect the 
colour?” 

They hesitated ; they were not cer- 
tain ; but it was silk. 

* Perhaps, if he might hazard a con- 
jecture, it was green silk?” 

The ladies smiled. The countess 
remembered a green silk petticoat 
which Madame Siegfeld occasionally 
wore, but could not recollect whether 
she wore it that day. 

“Ono!” said Aurelia, ‘not that 
day. Iknow she had a dress with short 
sleeves, for she wore long gloves.” 

Preussach listened with fixed atten- 
tion. 
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‘True, true!” exclaimed the ladies, 
laughing in chorus. ‘ That was the 
day that she made so strange an ex- 
change.” 

Preussach had some difficulty in 
concealing his anxiety under the mask 
of pleasantry. 

«If I might only be permitted a 
peep into this mystery,” said he, with 
a gallant bow to Aurelia, * these 
long gloves seem to be associated with 
some agreeable recollections.” 

“Don’t deceive yourself,” replied 
Aurelia; “ a mere trifle—only one of 
your fair friend’s caprices of the toi- 
let.” 

The countess interfered. ‘ Come, 
tell the story at once. Baron Preus- 
sach must not look for wonders here.” 

Aurelia with mock earnestness be- 
gan. It was a fine summer morn- 
ing, when mamma with two of her 
daughters—Elizabeth was not of the 
party—called at Blumenrode to con- 
vey Albertine to Hilgenberg. The 
Kettlers were otherwise engaged, and 
could not attend the reunion. We 


were rather late, and so did not dis- 
mount, but waited for our protege in 


the carriage. She came at last, ac- 
companied by her waiting-maid, and 
stepped into the carriage, while the 
maid mounted the box. Compliments 
had been exchanged ; the horses were 
just put in motion, when Albertine un- 
luckily dropped from the carriage win- 
dow one of her fine long white gloves. 
Alas! it fell into the mud, and was 
totally destroyed. 

* A substitute must be found. The 
waiting-woman hurried into the house, 
and returned with another pair: but— 
of Danish leather. 

** Madame Siegfeld was annoyed, 
for she had set her heart on white 
gloves. For the present, however, 
there was no help; and the Danish 
gloves, which were new and elegant, 
were accepted. In the evening, when 
she returned from her northern friend, 
my first glance accidentally fell on her 
gloves. She again wore white. My 
mother and I made no remark. The 
touching story of her friend’s misfor- 
tunes had made us melancholy. Ma- 
tilda, however, who had been out of 
the.room when she returned, came up 
to her and looked at her with a smile, 
‘ Why do you look at me so?’ said 
Albertine, somewhat confused. ¢ I 
am admiring your consistency; as you 
began the day with white gloves, you 

_are resolved so to end it.” * Ah!” ex- 
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claimed. Madame Siegfeld, ‘ consisten- 
cy has nothing to do with the matter; 
in the agitation of taking leave of my 
friend, Imadeaninvoluntary exchange, 
—the gloves belong to a young lady, 
her companion, and I only discovered 
my mistake when too late.’ ”’ 

“ T could not help thinking,” added 
Matilda, “her distraction of mind must 
have been considerable; for the third 
edition of the gloves was any thing but 
an improved one; they were of very or- 
dinary materials, large, and ill made.” . 

Preussach hinted at the story of the 
wound in the. hand; but here he met 
with a decided negative, accompanied 
by an expression of surprise. That 
Madame Siegfeld had met witha wound 
none of them suspected or believed. 
** It must have been,” said Matilda, sly- 
ly, “ an invisible one—in the heart.” 

Preussach stopped : he had learned 
enough; more than he could have 
hoped for. As he took his leave of 
Langsitz, the countess expressed a hope 
that they might renew their acquaint- 
ance at a future period:—the hope was 
fulfilled sooner than they expected or 
wished for. 

In passing through Hilgenberg on 
his way to K——, he caused the 
most careful enquiries to be made af- 
ter Madame Seehausen ; but without 
success. The name was wholly un- 
known in Hilgenberg. 

He laid the result of his investiga- 
tions before Senkenberg, who now 
thought the time had arrived for pro- 
ceeding criminally against the sus- 
pected party. He prepared a detailed 
memorial, in which he recapitulated 
thecombination of circumstances whieh 
seemed to implicate Madame von 
Preussach in a guilty participation, at 
least, in the murder of her husband; 
adverted to her arrival within the dis- 
trict, which might be shortly expect- 
ed ; and urged the authorities, as soon 
as she appeared, to proceed in the usual 
way .to her examination as a party 
charged with a criminal offence. At 
the same time that Senkenberg laid 
his memorial before the Ober-Procura- 
tor, Ferdinand appeared in the formal 
character of private complainer. He, 
hesitated not to ascribe the crime, of 
which he alleged his sister-in-law to 
be either the perpetrator or the ac- 
complice, to pecuniary embarrassment 
arising from extravagance in the ca- 
pital, and the anxiety to anticipate the 
increased allowance which would fall 

-to her from the entailed estates upon 
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the death of her husband; an allow. 
ance, however, which she would now 
forfeit in favour of himself, if her par- 
ticipation in the murder could be 
brought home to her, and which form- 
ed the ground on which his appear- 
ance as private complainer was justi- 


‘Whether the Ober. Procurator would 
have been inclined at once to proceed 
upon Senkenberg’s requisition had it 
stood alone, we know not ; but his hesi- 
tation was at once put an end to when 
he combined it with another circum- 
stance which took place at the 
time, and which, though slight in it- 
self, acquired importance from the way 
in which it was connected with others, 
Albertine had arrived in Hainburg, 
and, following Preussach’s suggestion, 
had immediately addressed herself in 
‘writing to the Ober-Procurator, re- 
questing an interview with the member 
of the court to whom the investigation 
into her husband's death had been dele- 
gated. She had been given to under- 
stand, she said, that suspicion had 
fallen on an individual whom she felt 
herself both able and bound to vindi- 
cate. 

This last allusion was naturally un- 
intelligible to the Ober-Procurator ; 
since no proceedings had been taken 
against the clergyman's daughter. He 
delivered the letter to the judge who 
had the charge of the investigation ; 
and directed him to interrogate the 
writer further as to the point in ques- 
tion. The judge looked at the letter ; 
the handwriting struck him as fami- 
liar ; he compared it with that of the 
letter of 21st July ; to himself the re- 
semblance appeared to be strong. He 
laid both before professional men, as 
well as the stripe of paper found in the 
poor’schest. As tothe last they could 
pronounce no decided opinion; the 
characters were disguised ; the other 
two, they thought, were the produc- 
tion of one hand. 

Inaday or two after, Albertine pre- 
sented herself before the judge of in- 
struction in K——, accompanied by 
her mother. 

The judge contrived to direct the 
conversation in such a way as to in- 
duce Albertine to enter on the particu- 
lars of her last summer’s residence : 
he enquired, as if under the guise of 
mere legal formality, after the names 
of the persons with whom she had 
associated, and dwelt particularly, 
though apparently without any par- 
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ticular purpose, on her visits to Hil- 
genberg. 

Albertine’s answers were distinct, ° 
short, and cautious, indicating a reso- 
lution not to say more, in answer to 
the questions, than was absolutely ne. 
cessary. 

The audience had continued for 
some time, when Albertine’s glance 
accidentally rested on the clerk of 
court, who, sitting at some distance, 
was anxiously watching every move- 
ment on her part, and committing to 
paper every word she uttered. She 
asked whether it was her statement 
which was thus taken down.- The 
judge answered in the affirmative. 
‘¢ Then I have been misunderstood,” 
said she. * It was not a judicial exa- 
mination I asked for, but a private 
audience with the judge, on a matter 
too delicate to be committed to wri- 
ting, or made the subject of formal 
and public discussion.” 

The judge answered politely, but 
decidedly :—** The deposition must be 
taken down, but its contents would be 
read over to her.” 

A pause ensued. ‘I suspect,” she 
resumed, *‘ that I have been deceived 
as to the necessity of my presence 
here. I know nothing of the course 
of your proceedings ; but persons who 
represented themselves as cognizant 
of these, spoke of suspicion having 
fallen on an innocent and defenceless 
being, whom I felt it to be my duty to 
protect. I find that that is not the 
case ; I presume, therefore, my pre- 
sence may in future be dispensed 
with.” ° 

The judge was embarrassed. He 
felt the difficulty of continuing the 
enquiry without plainly betraying its 
object. As a detour in the mean 
time, he took up Albertine’s last 
words, and asked, “ Who is the per- 
son of whom you speak ?” 

Albertine hesitated, and looked at 
her mother ; that lady spoke. “ We 
have no occasion for concealment,” 
said she. ‘ Baron Ferdinand von 
Preussach was our informant, and the 
person whom he represented as sus- 
pected is a Madlle. Rauch, the daugh- 
ter of the reformed clergyman of 
Blumenrode. Of the grounds of the 
suspicion we know nothing.” 

“ Isitso?” said the judge, turning 
to Albertine. ‘ Your object was to 
clear this Demoiselle Rauch from sus- 
picion ?” 

“ It was,” answered Albertine; *‘ if 
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suspicion really existed—the possibility 
of which I cannot conceive.” 

«* What are your reasons for think- 
ing it impossible ?” 

‘¢ I know that Madlle. Rauch never 
knew, never saw my deceased hus- 
band.” 

‘* How so? When did you your- 
self last see your deceased husband ?”” 

Albertine appeared at first some- 
what surprised, then replied calmly, 
and with dignity— 

‘* It was my parents’ will that I 
should neither see nor speak to the 
Baron von Preussach after our sepa- 
ration.” 

«* And their will you have obeyed, 
without exception ?” 

«« Exceptions they alone could have 
permitted; and to them, and them 
only, do I conceive myself bound to 
answer for my conduct.” 

The mother rose, and begged that 
the interview might now terminate. 
What Albertine had to state had been 
stated ; that testimony the Blumen- 
rode family could confirm: if fur- 
ther explanations were still required 
from her daughter, they could be 
afterwards given, as they purposed 
remaining for a few days in the 
neighbourhood, before setting out on 
their homeward journey. 

The judge was under the necessity, 
for the present, of complying. The 
ladies took their leave, after being 
informed that their presence would be 
necessary once more two days after- 
wards. The object of the judge 
was to see whether Albertine could 
be identified by the bath-keeper’s wife 
as the lady who had appeared in 
Schlingin’ on the 24th August, and, 
if so, at once to issue an order for her 
apprehension. 

On the day appointed, Albertine 
again appeared, accompanied by her 
mother. They were requested to 
walk into an adjoining apartment ; 
they appeared surprised, but obeyed 
without remark on being told that 
such was the usual course. 

On this occasion the task of exa- 
mination, in consequence of the illness 
of the usual judge, devolved upon a 
younger member of the bar, who, with 
all the zeal of a new-comer, was dis- 
posed to press every point to the ut- 
termost. After some unimportant 

uestions, he came to the events of 
the 24th August. He suggested the 
various circumstances which might 
enable her to recollect the precise 
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date—a Saturday—the day of the 
weekly assembly in Hilgenberg—the 
birthday of the reigning Princess. 
Albertine recollected these perfectly. ; 
she stated that this was the date of her 
last visit to Hilgenberg. She was 
then asked to specify how she was 
occupied on that day from morning 
till evening. Albertine paused. The 
question was repeated. She was silent. 
She became more and more anxious 
and agitated, the judge more pressing, 
He mentioned, that the Countess von 
Koss and her daughters had already 
been examined. 

Albertine became pale. ‘ What 
means all this?” she asked, with a 
faltering voice. ‘ What has the exa- 
mination of the countess to do with 
me?” 

*‘ The countess,” continued the 
judge, “ states that you left her party 
early, and did not return till evening. 
Where were you in the interval ?” 

«¢ I do not understand the object of 
these questions.” 

«* The judge puts questions in vir- 
tue of his office. He expects an an- . 
swer—you arebound to give it for your 
own justification.” 

Albertine rose from her chair: 
—*‘ Justification!” she exclaimed, 
** Against what charge? Who is my 
accuser ?’” 

** Accusation is not the questiorf’ 
replied the judge, “ but an answer I 
demand; and, in thename of the king — 
WHERE WERE YOU IN THE INTERVAL?” 

With solemn dignity Albertine 
stood before the judge: ‘ You call 
on me in the king’s name. For that 
king my father bled, my brothers 
died the death of heroes !—I know my 
duty also to the king. I have been 
torn from those who are my natural 
protectors ; overpowered with ques- 
tions, the drift of which I cannot 
comprehend—which I cannot answer. 
I will not invent answers: that were 
beneath me. But I can besilent, and 
I will. Henceforward my mouth is 
dumb. No person on earth shall un-~ 
seal it. Act according to your rules. 
This is my last word.” 

She sank upon her chair, and burst 
into tears. The further enquiries of 
the judge were addressed to her in 
vain. He was obliged to confine 
himself to recording exactly the ex- 
pressions which she had used; and 
then passed into the antechamber, 
where the bath-keeper's wife, with the 
Swiss boy, were in waiting ; the baths 
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keeper himself had died in the spring 
of that year. The boy could say 
nothing as to Albertine’s resemblance 
to the person he had seen; but the 
woman, who through the glass door 
had witnessed the whole of the stormy 
interview between Albertine and the 
judge, answered the question of the 
judge without hesitation— 

“* Yes, that is the lady! So fair a 
creature could not be mistaken ;— 
walk, manner, voice, every thing cor- 
responds.” 

They proceed to confront her with 
the accused. Albertine still sat, in 
deep thought, in the place where he 
had left her. She raised her head as 
the judge entered, along with the wit- 
nesses; but her glance rested with 
the coldness of a stranger on the face 
of the old woman. 

The judge began: “ This woman 
depones that she saw you, on the day 
in question, in her house at Schlingin, 
with a wound in the hand, which her 
husband bound up.” Albertine laid 
her head down again ; no word crossed 
her lips, but her tears flowed uncea- 
singly. Even the witness was infected 
by her grief; she wept along with 
her, but she adhered to her story. So 
ended the audience. 

A painful duty now devolved on 
the young judge—that of communi- 
cating to the mother that her daughter 
could not accompany her. It maybe 
imagined with what feelings she re- 
ceived the appalling tidings. She 
tried to ask questions; the words died 
upon her lips: in a state of insensi- 
bility she was conveyed toher carriage. 

The judge expected a still more 
agitating scene in announcing her ap- 
prehension to Albertine. He was 
mistaken : he found her in a state of 
calmness which he could not under- 
stand. She received the intelligence of 
her arrest without emotion ; and when 
she learned that her mother had been 
conveyed to her house, she said, with 
resignation—“ It is betterso. God 
will give her strength to bear the 
blow!” 

The arrest was carried into effect 
with all the delicacy which the sex 
and rank of the accused demanded: 
the best accommodation which cir- 
eumstances permitted; the use of 
books and music was allowed to her; 
only a rigid system of exclusion 
against all visiters was enforced, to 
which rule even her mother formed no 
exception. 


One point to which, before the for- 
mal commencement of the proceedings, 
the judge thought it right to advert, 
was the trace which the wound in the 


‘hand to which the witnesses had 


spoken might be supposed to leave 
behind. Albertine was required to 
present her hand to the inspection of 
surgeons. With a deep feeling of 
wounded pride, but without hesitation, 
she complied. Opinions were divided 
as to the result. One of the surgeons 
could perceive no trace of any wound; 
another was of opinion that a certain 
faint line might be traced across the 
palm of the hand, perceptible rather 
to touch than to sight, which might 
not improbably be the remains of a 
wound inflicted by some sharp in- 
strument; the third concurred with 
the first—he could see and feel no- 
thing. 

One quarter only remained in 
which it appeared to the court to 
be necessary that the examinations 
should be completed before pro- 
ceeding to trial. This was at Blu- 
mentode, to which the family of Baron 
Kettler had now returned. The baron 
and his family, now first made aware 
of the close relation in which the dead 
man of St Anne's chapel stood to their 
former guest, obeyed the judicial sum- 
mons most unwillingly ; but the baron 
knew his duty too well to decline 
answering any questions which might 
be put to him. 

As to the wound no one had heard 
of it. They recollected, indeed, that 
Madame Siegfeld, or rather Preussach, 
had, during some short part of her 
residence with them, been unwell, and 
had kept her room for several days. 
The house surgeon recollected the 
lady’s indisposition, but did not think 
her ill, only nervous and out of 
spirits. 

The communications of the eldest 
daughter Hedwig were important. 
Madame von Preussach had left Blu- 
menrode in the beginning of Septem- 
ber, though her intention had ori- 
ginally been to remain till October. 
Letters from home, she said, required 
her presence there. Some time after 
her departure, Hedwig wrote to her, 
and, among other news of the day, 
mentioned that an officer had been 
found robbed and cruelly murdered 
among the mountains. The subject 
seemed to have taken a deep held of 
Madame von Preussach’s mind; for 
in more than one of her answers she 
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adverted to it. In one there occurred 
this passage :— 

«So in your beautiful neighbour- 
hood robbery and murder are not un- 
known? The unfortunate officer—I 
hope he is none of your admirers from 
France. Write to me again when you 
hear more of the matter. Do not for- 

et.” 
e In another, dated in January 1817, 
the postscript contained these words :— 

* Have you heard nothing more of 
the murder among the mountains ?” 

In a music-book, which she had left 
behind, was found a scrap of paper, 
which appeared to have been the un- 
finished draft of an intended letter, the 
contents of which were singular. 

*‘ Thonour the motives from which 
your warning proceeds ; but my reso- 
lution is taken. I will see him. Mat- 
ters on which the peace of my life 
depends, must be brought to a settle- 
ment. A—— knows me. He knows 
that in decisive moments the weak- 
nesses of my sex”’—— 

Here the scroll broke off. A few 
unconnected words were written on 
other parts of the paper, as if by some 
one trying a pen. 

The letter was indisputably from 
the now well-known hand of Madame 
von Preussach. It was exhibited to 
her, and appeared to produce a strong 
impression on her mind ; but she per- 
sisted in her silence. 

In ‘this state the proceedings were 
transmitted to the Supreme Court, 
whose judgment was to determine 
whether there appeared _ sufficient 
grounds for bringing the accused im- 
mediately to trial, or whether any 
points required further investigation 
before that decisive step was resorted 
to. 

The result of their deliberations 
evinced the caution, impartiality, and 
love of justice of that tribunal. Preg- 
nant as the grounds of suspicion ap- 
peared to be, they did not think it ex- 
pedient to resort to the institution of 
criminal proceedings until some points 
which appeared to require, or to be 
susceptible of, further -elucidation 

. should be cleared up. First, the 
authorities were directed to enquire 
more minutely into the previous cha- 
racter and temperament of the de- 
ceased Baron von Preussach ; second, 
to investigate how far the statement 
made by the complainer Ferdinand 
was well founded, that the aceused, in 
eonsequence of her pecuniary embar- 
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rassments, had an interest in bring- 
ing about her husband’s death ; third- 
ly, to ascertain what sentiments or 
manner of treatment she had habitu- 
ally manifested towards her husband ; 
and fourthly, to take immediate pos- 
session of the whole papers belonging 
to her within her father’s residence. 
Lastly, all further ‘interference with 
the judicial procedure on the part of 
the private complainer, which had al- 
ready been carried too far, was directed 
to be repressed. 

The directions of the tribunal, in 
regard to the papers, were carried into 
effect in such a manner as to leave the 
colonel ignorant of the object of the 
search, or the accusation which was 
impending over the head of his daugh- 
ter. He was led to understand they 
were required by her with reference 
to her civil interests, as having right 
to a widow’s annuity from the estate. 
Still, a vague feeling of anxiety and 
fear, arising from the prolonged ab- 
sence of his wife and daughter, coupled - 
with this judicial inspection of the 
papers of the latter, began to haunt. 
his mind. He wrote with the most 
pressing earnestness to his wife, that if 
she wished to see him alive, she must 
no longer delay her return. The un- 
fortunate mother, distracted between 
her duty to her husband and her daugh- 
ter, knew not at first how to decide. 
At last conjugal affection prevailed, 
and she resolved, for some time at 
least, to leave her daughter. 

By the kindness, or it might be the 
policy of the judge, a parting interview 
between the mother and daughter, at 
the lodgings of the former, was per- 
mitted. It appeared to have been an 
agitating one, if the account of a wit~ 
ness could be trusted, who had acci- 
dentally overheard the conversation 
from the adjoining apartment. The 
dialogue was carried on in French ; 
but the witness, a private schoolmaster, 
not altogether unknown to the police, 
being perfectly acquainted with the 
language, lost nota word. According 
to his account, the elder lady had ex- 
claimed to the younger— 

“‘ Unhappy girl, you are no stranger 
to Hermann’s death!” 

To which the latter, with loud sobs, 
replied— 

“* Mother ! -God knows what has 
happened. I cannot speak; I ma 
die in misery, but I will be si- 
lent.” 

On reaching her home, a severe 
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seemed to be universally admitted: 
this was her excessive passion for. 


conflict awaited her ; how to account 
to her husband for the continued ab- 
sence of her daughter. Nothing bet- 
ter occurred to her than to confirm 
him in the belief, that the cause of her 
detention was simply the necessity of 
her personal presence in the civil pro- 
ceedings relative to her allowance as 
Hermann’s widow. 

The commissioner who had been 
employed in the delicate task of taking 
possession of the papers and private 
effects of the accused, had now re- 
turned to Hainburg, bringing with 
him the contents of her repositories ; 
in the inspection of which he had 
found a useful assistant in her former 
waiting-woman—that Agatha Roger 
of whom we have already heard in the 
narrative of the clergyman’s daugh- 
ter. Agatha had, in the mean time, 
risen in the world. Shortly after 
her return to Blumenrode,. she had 
married the former teacher in the 
Siegfeld family, now rector of a 
school in a little town not far from 
the capital. 

The box which contained the let- 
ters contained also some of the jewels 
and trinkets of Albertine. In one 
corner lay a sealed packet; it was 
opened, and its contents were a gold 
watch, with key and seal, and a wed- 
ding-ring. ‘“ Ah!” exclaimed the 
rector’s wife on seeing them, “ this is 
Baron Hermann’s watch which he 
always wore, and this his marriage- 
ring. The watch was a wedding pre- 
sent from his wife. No doubt, he has 
sent them back to her after the separ- 
ation.” 

No letters were found which threw 
any new light on the immediate sub- 
ject of investigation. It appeared, 
however, from some of her corre- 
spondence with third parties, that pro- 
posals of marriage had more than 
once been made to her after the sepa- 
ration—a fact which had escaped even 
the searching investigation of Ferdi. 
nand von Preussach. 

On the other hand, the numerous 
testimonies, both private and public, 
to the character and conduct of Alx 
bertine, were highly favourable. She 
was described as uniting pride and 
dignity with benevolence and conde- 
scension; great natural accomplish- 
ments to much artificial cultivation ; 
the most undeviating affection and 
duty to her parents, with the most 
careful attention to the education of 
her daughter, One drawback only 





dress and costly amusements, particu- 
larly music, as to which the secret re- 
port of the police of the capital, other- 
wise favourable, was to this effect.— 
** Truth requires it to be stated, that 
the Baroness von Preussach has not 
observed due order in the manage- 
ment of her affairs; that demands have 
occasionally been made against her 
for large sums long due; and that she 
has even been threatened with legal 
measures for their recovery.” 

Among the numerous bills for dress 
and articles of fashion which were 
found, scattered through her drawers, 


were several bearing the name of Wil-. 


helmine Tieffe, which had given rise 
to so many enquiries; and the rector’s 


wife explained that this was the name 


of a fashionable milliner in the capital, 
with whom Albertine had dealt exten- 
sively. 

The deposition of the rector’s wife, 
which was among the most important 
which had yet come under the notice 
of the authorities, was in substance, 
though somewhat more long-winded, 
to this effect: — 

«*T knew the Baroness von Preus- 
sach from her childhood ; I had been 
taken as an orphan into the house, and 
had been suffered, when a child, to play 
with her and her brothers. She re- 
ceived a good, but at the same time 
showy education: her mother’s view, 
from the first, had been to fit her for 
the Court, at which she made her debut 
when only sixteen years old. 

‘* She was the admiration of all, and 
deserved to be so, for she was beanti- 
ful as an angel. Just about this time 
Baron Hermann von Preussach, who 
had served along with the young Sieg- 
felds, arrived at the capital. A hand- 
some man, a beautiful rider, and grace- 
ful dancer, he soon became an adorer 
of my young lady ; who, on the other 
hand, was from the first attracted by 
his exquisite voice, a peculiarly fine 
tenor, and his taste for music. Music, 
indeed, soon formed the secret tie 
which united them. The baron, the 


next successor to the entailed estates, . 
was no bad match, particularly asthe © 


lady could not boast of much fortune. 
The marriage soon took place, and the 
baron quitted the military service, 
somewhat to the annoyance of his 
father-in-law, for a country life. 

« The bride was not then seventeen, 
the baron about six-and-twenty. Dus 
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ring the summer they lived at a re- 
sidence on the Preussach estates, which 
his parents had vacated for their ac- 
commodation, She proposed to me 
to accompany them: she was accus- 
tomed to my society and counsel in 
the secrets of the toilet ; and I accom- 
panied her. 

.“ The union in its commencement 
was a happy one. The old Baron 
Preussach and his wife were de- 
lighted with their daughter-in-law : 
the daughters, two old maids who had 
once been beauties, appeared to be so. 
Baron Ferdinand, the younger bro- 
ther, was then at the university. 

‘* The only misfortune was, that the 
young baroness, the. spoiled child of 
the court and the capital—though she 
was pleased with a country life, view- 
ing it on its poetical side—had not the 
slightest turn for those domestic ar- 
rangements, or the least idea of the 
discomfort and misery which a want 
of economy is sure to bring in its 
train. Their income, properly man- 
aged, would have been amply sufficient 
for their comfort. As it was, involved 
in an incessant round of visiting and 
expensive pleasures, it soon failed. At 
first the old baroness assisted them: 
she had a considerable private fortune 
of her own, and Hermann was her 
favourite child. This, as may be 
imagined, annoyed the others, par- 
ticularly Baron Ferdinand, who looked 
better after money matters. He and 
his sisters had only their mother’s for- 
tune to look to when the estate opened 
to Hermann ; and it was certainly an- 
noying to see that fund diminished 
by the very person who was otherwise 
so favoured by fortune. This was the 
first source of the dissension, to which 
the continued extravagance of the 
Baroness constantly supplied new ali- 
ment. In truth, she possessed a ward- 
robe that many princesses would have 
envied; and the sums which she 
thoughtlessly squandered would have 
been sufficient to have clothed several 
families with respectability. 

** The evil increased when a child, 
Alfred, was born, and was followed a 
year afterwards by the little Constance. 
The children required a French nurse: 
every year a visit was paid to the capi- 
tal, an expensive mansion hired, and 
new inroads made by anticipation on 
the future revenues of the estate, for 
the expenses of society, servants, and 
equipage. 
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** Still between the married pair all 
went well. Hermann sided with his 
wife, and quarrelled. with his brother 
and sisters ; the parents were neutral: 
they were of any opinion which their 
beloved Hermann might adopt, 

‘* But, alas! the peace of the married 
pair now received a severe shock, and 
that through the fault of the husband, 
Heaven knows how it happened—for 
he loved his wife, and she was in the 
very bloom of youthful beauty—but 
she detected him in a shameful in, 
trigue, the more shameful that one of 
her own women was his guilty accom- 
plice. Herself conscious of her own 
fidelity, Madame von Preussach was 
not disposed, as some wives might have 
done, to treat this insult gently. She 
betook herself instantly, along with 
her children, to her father’s house; a 
step at which the Preussachs were 
confounded. Hermann himself called 
frequently, along with his mother: at 
last, old affection and love for her 
children, and the fear of being sepa- 
rated from her son, prevailed. She 
consented to pardon her husband’s 
fault, who, with the most vehement 
protestations, reiterated his remorse, 
and his resolution to live only for her 
infuture. 

«* Alas! theresolution, if sincere, was" 
short-lived. The little Alfred died : 
his mother, as may be expected, was 
dreadfully affected by this her first 
loss. She had exhausted herself in 
watching the poor child: after his 
burial she fell into a nervous fever, on 
her partial recovery from which she 
was ordered by the physicians to a 
bathing-place to recruit her strength. 

‘* Her husband could not accompany 
her; for his brother was on his travels, 
his father in weak health, and in his 
dotage. I and her mother were her 
companions. 

«‘ Some evil spirit, methinks, must 
have come over Baron Hermann in 
our absence. The disreputable and 
fatal connexion which he had abjured 
was resumed; so openly, indeed, that 
it reached the ears of the baroness. 

Her resolution was immediately taken: 
we returned no more to the castle: 
we went straight from the watering- 
place to her father’s house. No oppo- 
sition, no entreaties on the part of the 
Preussach family, were this time list- 
ened to: the formal separation was 

essed forward, as far as our church 
Ror both were Catnelan) would pers 
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mit. The colonel exerted all his in- 
fluence: the sentence was soon pro- 
hounced, and it was most unfavourable 
for the guilty party. The separated 
wife was to retain possession of her 
daughter, and to be provided with an 
ample yearly allowance. 

« The pecuniary consequences of the 
separation would have affected the 
thoughtless and passionate Hermann 
but little; but wise too late, the loss 
of his wife, his separation from his 
child, struck deep into his heart. He 
spared no efforts at first to obtain a 
reconciliation: the young wife might, 
perhaps, have yielded; for, after the 
first burst of feeling, I believe her heart 
was still with her husband, but the 
colonel was inexorable. He strictly 
forbade all intercourse between them, 
either verbal or written. The daugh- 
ter honoured and respected her father 
too much not to yield an implicit obe- 
‘dience, at whatever cost. So it ree 
mained. We heard no more of the 
Preussachs ; Madame Siegfeld, (the 
name she now took,) communieative 
towards me in other respects, never 
mentioned her husband'sname. I heard 
only accidentally from another source, 
that Hermann, after an entire breach 
with his family, had left the country, 
vowing never to return until he could 
‘eall the estates his own ; and then all 
‘should have cause to tremble who 
stood between him and his wife. His 
mother had, in the mean time, died, 
and Hermann had claimed and obtain- 
ed his share of her fortune: with that 
he had taken his journey, no one knew 
whither, into the wide world. 

“* Madame Siegfeld resided, along 
with the little Constance, in the house of 
her father, with the exception of a few 
months which she spent, in summer 
1816, with the family of Baron Kettler 
at Blumenrode. I accompanied her 

- on that visit, but became ill in Blu- 
menrode, and so was latterly little 
about her, and did not accompany her 
on her return, having been confined 
till the beginning of October. 

« I know that, after the separation, 
several brilliant proposals of marriage 

- were made to my mistress. As long 
as Hermann lived that was impossible 
according to our laws; but devices 
can sometimes be found for getting 
over such difficulties ; and Ihave reason 
to think hints of that sort were thrown 
out by a Protestant nobleman of our 
* gaequaintance, whose name, -howeyer, 
I cannot take the liberty of mention. 
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ing. Whether my mistress counte- 
nanced this idea or not, I know not: 
if she did, she communicated on the 
subject only with her most intimate 


friends. Certain it is that the colo. 
nel, who is a deeply religious man, 
was thoroughly opposed to it. 

** After my return from Blumen- 
rode, I remained till Christmas in the 
service of my lady. I then married 
my present husband, who had obtained 
the rectorship in his native town. 
Since my marriage, I have-seen the 
family of Siegfeld once or twice: my 
mistress has been uniformly kind and 
gracious to me. 

s¢ T own,” she continued, in answer 
to some special interrogatories as to 
Madame von Preussach's temper— 
«* T own she is hasty and violent in a 
high degree. In her anger she is 
capable of excesses, which in cooler 
moments her real excellence of heart 
has induced her bitterly to regret.” 
And she instanced several occasions 
in which this violence of temper, 
manifesting itself even in a very un- 
becoming violence of action, had been 
displayed both towards .the witness 
and towards her husband, on some 
supposed ground—she did not deny it 
might be well founded—of provoca- 
tion. 

The Court of Appeal had directed 
particular enquiry to be made after 
two persons, whose evidence they de- 
siderated-in the previous enquiry. 
These were the girl who had con- 
ducted Madame von Preussach from 
her party to Madame Seehausen’s, 
and the old woodman who had been 
the companion of the wounded lady 
at the baths of Schlingin. 

The woodman could not be traced. 
The girl was at last discovered, through 
the unceasing efforts of the police. 
She was now in the service of -a mer- 
chant in the market-town of Woll- 
heim, not far from K——, 

Her statement was to this effect. 
«‘ | was in service two years with a 
shoemaker in Hilgenberg. In 1816, 
the front part of his house was -hired 
by a Madame Veitel from Wollheim, 
with the view of letting it out in 
apartments to the bathers. The rooms, 
however, had stood empty for some 
time. One day—it was towards the 
beginning of August— Madame Veitel 
sent for me, and asked if I would go 
a message for her. 1 dressed myself, 
and went up into her room. I found 
a young gentleman with her, to whom 
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she was very polite. ‘She: gave me a 


sealed letter. I was to take it to the 
assembly room, and to deliver it per- 
sonally to a lady whom I would find 
there, and whose name she mentioned. 
The name I have forgotten, and, were 
it mentioned to me, I should not recog- 
nise it. There was much company at 
the rooms, old and young. I enquired 
according to the address, and was di- 
rected to a lady, whom, from her ap- 
pearance, I should have taken to be 
unmarried. She read the letter, and, 
after some conversation with the party, 
she prepared to accompany me. Ma- 
dame Veitel had told me before, that I 
was to show her the way. She made 
me walk before, and followed so fast 
that we soon reached our destination. 
Scareely a word was spoken during 
our walk. Madame Veitel received 
her at the door, thanked me, and dis- 
missed me: what happened afterwards 
I know not. The gentleman I never 
saw again. My mistress told me after- 
wards a lady and gentleman had 
walked through the garden, and out 
in the direction of the mountains. 
Whether they were the persons I have 
mentioned, I cannot say. 

** The dress of the lady I could not 
particularly observe, as I walked be- 
fore her. I noticed, however, that 
she had a fine complexion; that she 
was in full dress, and her make, in 
proportion to her height, extremely 
slender. Of her clothing I can re- 
member nothing, except that it was of 
several colours—what they were, I 
cannot now say ; she wore a straw hat 
with flowers. 


Part III. 


Tue time of thesittings approached ; 
and the case of Preussach stood first 
on the list. The interesting nature of 
the, subject-matter—the personal at- 
tractions of the acecused—the number 
and rank of the expected witnesses—all 
concurred to give the trial a peculiar 
importance, and to attract an extra- 
ordinary crowd of spectators. 

The office of president of the as- 
sizes had been undertaken by one of 
the oldest judges of the Court of Ap- 
peal, and that of public prosecutor was 
filled by one of the most distinguished 
members of the public ministry of the 
province, a man of established reputa- 
tion, the procurator-general Schom- 
berg, 
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«“ The gentleman, as I have said, was 
young also, tall, slender, and dark. 
complexioned, He wore a_ short 
green coat, and tight buckskin panta- 
loons, with short boots drawn over 
them, and spurs,” 

She pointed out the house in Hil« 
genberg which Madame Veitel, who 
was since dead, had inhabited. - The 
shoemaker and his wife had now né 
recollection of the lady and gentle- 
man passing through the garden ; and 
farther, they were positive no person 
of the name of Madame Seehausen 
had ever inhabited their house. 

Thus closed the supplementary in- 
vestigation ; and in this shape the case 
returned to the Court of Appeal for 
its final direction. 

The decision was not long delayed. 
It directed that criminal proceed» 
ings should be forthwith instituted 
against the accused; and that the 
trial should take place at the next 
assizes at Hainburg. An advocate 
was appointed to assist the prisoner 
in case of need. This, however, 
proved unnecessary. An old:and ex- 
perienced counsel, a friend of the 
Seigfeld family, and in considerable 
practice before the Court of Cassa- 
tion, announeed himself as authorized 
with her permission to act for the de- 
fence. He received access to the vast 
mass of documents which had now ac- 
cumulated, and conferred with his 
client on the subject. It will appear, 
however, in the sequel, that she had 
not been more communicative to her 
counsel than to her accusers. 


Tue Trtat. 


The opening of the sittings took 
place on the Ist of July 1818. At 
eight in the morning the galleries were 
opened to the public, and, in a quarter 
of an hour, they were filled to ovér- 
flowing. Among the spectators were 
many ladies. . 

About nine the president directed 
the accused to be introduced, All 
eyes were directed towards the door 
by which she was to enter. é 

Albertine appeared, conducted by 
her counsel, and took her seat inthe 
place appointed for her. 

Beautiful indeed she seemed this 
accused, though the rose had vanishéd 
from her cheek, and had been replaced 
by a marble paleness; for still the 
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noble expressive features, the look of 
high bearing and dignity, were there. 
Her dress was as simple as it was 
becoming : a black silk robe, a hat and 
veil of the same colour, and her only 
ornament a slender gold chain which 
sustained her watch. The favourable 
impression which her appearance 
made upon the public could not be 
mistaken. 

Near her sat the private complainer, 
Ferdinand von Preussach, the subject 
also of great observation, though ob- 
viously of a less favourable kind. His 
well formed features betrayed a pain- 
ful restlessness, which, in the course 
of the proceedings, sometimes amount- 
ed almost to distortion. The witnesses 
in general sat silent, and with down- 
cast eyes ; many of the ladies dissolved 
in tears. 

The president, a man of imposing 
exterior, addressed the accused. She 
rose and answered the usual questions 
as to name, rank, and residence, in a 
low tone, scarcely audible to the court. 
.The jury were then empannelled and 
sworn; the act of accusation, which 
was long and detailed, and which 
charged the accused with being an 
accomplice in the murder of her hus- 
band, was read; her counsel denied 
the charge, and the examination of the 
witnesses commenced. 

We need not pursue these examina- 
tions in detail. Suffice it to say, that 

,abont forty witnesses were examined ; 
and that, though some important 
points were elicited on cross-exami- 
nation, their depositions before the 
court were, in substance, the same 
with those which they had given on 
their preliminary examination. The 
points in which they differed, will be 


sufficiently indicated by the observa- - 


tions made by the counsel for the de- 
fence. 

At the conclusion of the evidence, 
which had occupied the greater part 
of two days, and in the course of which 
several warm debates had taken place 
on contested questions of evidence, 
the president addressed the priso- 
ner. 

‘* Had she any evidence to adduce? 
If so, the necessary delay would be 
granted to her.” 

A short and earnest conversation 
took place in an under tone between 
the lady and her counsel. The latter 


seemed to press upon her some ad- 
vice to which she was disinclined, 
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She shook her head mournfully but 
decidedly. 

The advocate turned to the court— 
** My client declines to adduce any 
evidence. She will abide the result 
as it stands.” 

The public prosecutor rose to ad- 
dress the jury. Instead of following 
him through his long, and in some 
respects impressive, commentary on 
the evidence, we shall state briefly the 
conclusions to which his speech was 
directed. 

«He heldit to be clear,” he said, “that 
Baron Hermann von Preussach had 
been assassinated, and by means of a 
sharp instrument, apparently a knife. 
That there had been others on the 
spot at the time who were the authors 
of the deed, seémed plain from all the 
evidence. 

« The time of the assassination, 
though not fixed to an hour, was 
plainly brought within the compass of 
the 24th August, the day on the 
morning of which the deceased had 
been last seen alive. The place was 
evidently the ruin on the Raubstein, 
from whence the body had been con- 
veyed to St Anne’s chapel below.” 

He proceeded to detail the combi- 
nation of circumstances which had 
led to the suspicion, and the subse- 
quent conviction that the accused was 
connected with the murder. 

“«‘ The idea of the crime having been 
committed with a view to robbery, 
was out of the question. The ring 
left on the finger of the deceased—his 
purse left in the poor’s chest of the 
chapel—excluded that supposition. 

« That a woman had been con- 
cerned in the deed was proved by 
many circumstances, some of real, 
some of parole evidence. The stripes 
of a silk dress found round the body 
and among the bushes—the Danish 
leather glove—the evidence -of. the 
witnesses who had seen a lady ascend- 
ing the path to the Raubstein on the 
forenoon of the 24th August—that of 
the bath-keeper and others who had 
seen her again at Schlingin, wounded, 
agitated, in company with a stranger 
who had used expressions, the import 
of which could not be mistaken as 
pointing to some recent tragedy— 
clearly connected a female with the 
assassination of the 24th August. 

** But was it not equally certain that 
this female was the Baroness von 
Preussach? The evidence proved 
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unquestionably that after their sepa- 
ration, and unknown apparently to 
her parents, a secret correspondence 
continued between the spouses, he wri- 
ting from K——, and she from Blus 
menrode. It was proved by the letters 
themselves that a secret and decisive 
interview had been resolved on: that 
interview had taken place on the 24th 
August. The baroness had joined her 
husband in the house of Madame 
Veitel; her dress on that occasion 
corresponded, as far as could be seen, 
with that worn by the stranger at 
Schlingin. From Madame Veitel’s the, 
parties had «continued their walk to 
the lonely and unfrequented thickets 
of the Raubstein, which had proved 
the scenc of the lamentable catastrophe. 

‘* Every thing confirmed this view. 
The baroness returns to her party in 
Hilgenberg late in the evening, pale 
and agitated, with white gloves sub- 
stituted for the pair of Danish gloves, 
of which one had been left behind in 
her flight. She feigns a story of the 
distresses of a Madame Seehausen, 
who never existed ; conceals the wound 
in her hand by the constant use of 
gloves; shortens her stay at Blumen- 
rode by nearly two months; writes 
anxiously, again and again, to know 
whether any thing is discovered as to 
the murder; is overpowered by the 
sight of the brother of her murdered 
husband, and by the intelligence that 
an innocent person had been arrested 
on suspicion of the crime of which she 
herself had been guilty: last of all, 
the watch and marriage-ring of her 
husband, which the witnesses from 
K—— spoke to his wearing, are found 
in her possession. 

« Taking these circumstances toge- 
ther, are we not compelled to echo the 
exclamation which escaped from her 
mother,—* Unhappy girl, you are no 
stranger to Hermann’s death!’ 

«* That another person was also con- 

cerned along with her ;—that that 
person was the woodman who had 
been seen in her company at Schlin- 
gin, was not improbable; but that did 
not the less Jeave the charge of a guilty 
participation in her husband’s murder 
proved against her. 

_ But the motive, it might be asked, 
the motive for the crime? That mo- 
tive he was not bound to explain ; but 
be thought it might be naturally ex- 
plained. He gave no weight to the 


insinuation, that the deed had been 
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the result of a deliberate plan, arising 
from the embarrassment caused by 
pecuniary extravagance: he admitted 
that the balance of the evidence in 
favour of character, appeared incon- 
sistent with the notion of a murder 
perpetrated from interested motives, 
and concerted long before. 

« But her passionate temper was as 
distinctly proved as the better parts of 
her character. The passions of her 
husband were as impetuous as her own. 
His object in the interview plainly was, 
to obtain in any way her consent to a 
reconciliation and renewal of their 
intercourse; by fair means, if possible; 
if these failed, probably by force. That 
he had threatened violent measures on 
some former occasion was evident ; for 
her letter had alluded to warnings re- 
ceived from a third party, which, con- 
fident in her own strength of mind, 
she had despised. Might not the vio- 
lence thus threatened have been at- 
tempted to be carried into execution 
at this decisive interview of the 24th 
of August, when the stimulus of in- 
toxication appeared to have been added 
to the natural violence of his charac- 
ter, and the excitement of passion ? 
If on that occasion he attempted forci- 
bly to remove her from the spot, was” 
it improbable that she too, of passions 
as violent as his own, might be hurried 
into crime—might snatch the knife 
which lay beside, and plunge it into 
the heart of her husband ? 

‘¢ And what answer does the accused 
make to all the charges against her? 
What proofs does she oppose to them ? 
What witnesses does she call? What 
is her defence? Obstinate silence—a 
silence inexplicable upon the supposi- 
tion of innocence, perfectly natural 
upon the supposition of guilt; parti- 
cularly in one not so depraved as to 
resort to artifice and falsehood in or- 
der to shield her from the consequences 
of the crime into which she has been 
hurried.” 

The auditory had listened with 
deep anxiety to the long address of 
the public prosecutor. Opinions were 
much divided at its conclusion. The 
female part of the spectators inclined 

to the theory that the baroness was 
not guilty of the murder of her hus- 
band, though not ignorant of the cir. 
cumstances of the murder; the male 
part of the auditory were disposed, in 
the main, to concur in the conclusions 
of the public prosecutor. The con- 
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duct of the baroness in Hilgenberg— 
the mysterious visit to Madame Veitel’s 
—the expressions which she appeared 
to have uttered—above all, her silence 
in answer to all accusations—spoke 
too decidedly against her to admit the 
supposition of innocence. 

The advoeate for the accused rose 
to address the court, amidst the deep 
silence of expectation and anxiety. We 
pass over the introduction of his plead- 
ing, and come at once to the subject- 
matter :— 

“It was strange,” he said, ‘that the 
public prosecutor had assumed, without 
argument, the very basis of the whole 
acctisation—that the dead man of St 
Anne’s chapel was Hermann von 
Preussach, the husband of the ac- 
cused. 

«What, after all, was the proofof the 
corpus delicti, that Hermann was dead 
or assassinated by any hand whatever ? 
To the civil court the proof of his 
death had appeared insufficient. They 
had refused their attestation to that 
effect when solicited by the private 
complainer. Would the criminal tribu- 
nal be satisfied with less evidence, in a 
matter of life and death, than the civil 
court required in a question of pro- 


perty? 


«‘ True, a man had been found dead 


in the neighbourhood of the chapel. 
Circumstances seemed to prove that 
this person was a Herr von Breisach, 
once resident in K——, and who had 
slept at the forest inn on the night be- 
forethe24thof August. But what proof 
‘existed that this man, described as a 
low adventurer, shunning society, and 
leading an obscure and discreditable 
life, was the gay, handsome, and 
noble Baron Hermann von Preussach ? 
No one who had seen the body before 
interment knew the baron, or could 
speak to his identity with Breisach. 
The landlord, no doubt, recognised 
in the dead man his guest of the night 
before ; but of who the guest was he 
knew nothing. To what, then, did 
the evidence connecting the dead 
adventurer with the baron come? 
Simply to this:—The dead man wore 
a seal-ring bearing the arms of Preus~ 
sach, and said to have belonged to 
Hermann. ‘ 
“* Was it Hermann’s? Even this was 
. not proved; for the only evidence on 
the subject was the suspicious testi- 
mony of Ferdinand von Preussach, 
. the interested party, who would suc- 


ceed to the estates by the proof of 
Hermann’s death, and whose zeal in 
the present case had already drawn 
down upon him the well-deserved re. 
buke of the authorities, 

** But grant that the ring was Her- 
mann’s, did it follow that Hermann 
was the wearer? In how many ways 
might another person become the pos- 
sessor of a ring which had belonged 
to him? It might have been dropped, 
it might have been sold, gifted, stolen, 
and found on the finger of the finder, 
the purchaser, the friend, or the thief: 
any one of these cases would equally 
‘account for what had happened. , 

‘* How many instances had occurred 
in the annals of courts of justice of 
persons who had long disappeared, 
who had been supposed dead or mur- 
dered, re-appearing after the lapse of 
years, sometimes just in time to save 
from the scaffold the innocent beings 
who had been accused of depriving 
them of life? How laudable, there. 
fore, the extreme jealousy and caution 
of the law,in demanding strict evidence 
of that which must form the basis of 
every accusation ? How fearful would 
be their responsibility, if, after a sen- 
tence of conviction against the accused, 
the very man who was supposed to be 
murdered should re-appear, but too 
late to save the victim of a mistaken 
prosecution and arash and misjudging 
verdict. 

‘¢ But let it be supposed that Her- 
mann and the dead man of the chapel 
are one—what is the evidence which 
is to connect the accused with his 
death ? 

“I begin with the letters. I deny 
that there is any proof that the letter 
of the 21st July, written in French, is 
in the handwriting of my client. The 
mere resemblance of handwriting is, 


of all evidence, the most fallacious and © 


unsatisfactory ; the faults of orthogra- 
phy, with which the letters are filled, 
are inconsistent with the supposition 
that the letter is the production of an 
educated person. That Hermann was 
a man addieted to licentious amours, 
seems to be part of the prosecutor’s 
case. How many such billets, then, 
may he not have received? How close, 
in general, is the resemblance of female 
hands, when educated in the same 
school, or under the same system ? 

‘* The prosecutor, in order toconnect 
theaccused with this letter, assumes the 
theory of a secret correspondence ear- 
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ried on between the spouses after their 


separation ; and then he adduces the 
letter itself as proof of that correspond- 


ence. There is no evidence that that 
letter was written by the accused. The 
real evidence it affords is the other 
way. 

«* But the scrap found in the music- 
book at Blumenrode.. That I admit 
to be in the handwriting of the accu- 
sed; but it would be difficult to discover 
any resemblance between that frag- 
ment and the handwriting of the 
French letter. The one is written in 
German characters, the other in 
Trench.. There can be no argument 
from one to another. They do not 
appear in fact to resemble each other. 

* But themeaning put upon this scrap 
by the public prosecutor is a forced 
one. He says the words ‘ A. knows 
me,’ refer to Hermano. He arrives 
at this conclusion by translating the 
name Hermann into French, Armand. 
But why a French name in the midst 
of a German letter? Then, to whom 
is the letter addressed? To some 
third party who had given a warning 
to the writer. Who was this? On 
the theory of the public prosecutor, he 
should have explained who was thus 
the confidant of the secret correspond- 
ence ; for might not that third party, 
thus cognizant of the secret relations 
that existed between the husband and 
wife, be, on his own theory, the real 
author of the crime, if crime were 
committed ? 

‘For his own part, he did not think 
the fragment was a real letter at all. 
He believed it to be part of an imagi- 
nary epistle, probably a portion of a 
novel which she might have copied. 

“* But then there was a chain of cir- 
cumstances relied on to connect the 
Baroness von Preussach with the com- 
mission of the crime. A woman had 
been seen, on the 24th August, on the 
path to the Raubstein ; in Schlingin, 
on the after part of the same day, 
wounded in the hand, agitated, trem- 
bling, accompanied by a woodman: 
her dress, it was said, corresponded 
with Madame von Preussach's, who 
had been. mysteriously absent from 
her party in Hilgenberg during the 
whole day; had had au interview in 
the forenoon with a gentleman at the 
house of Madame Veitel, and had 
afterwards been seen accompanying 
him in the direction of the Raubstein. 
-This person then, it was assumed, 
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was the baroness; and the baroness 
had been present at the scene of the 
murder, 

* That a woman might have been. 
seen on the mountain-path that day, 
and that the scene described by the 
bath-keeper’s wife as to the binding of 
the wound might have taken place, he 
did not question. But though the, 
woman had at first pretended to iden- 
tify the lady with Madame von Preus- 
sach, she had plainly owned, in her evi-~ 
dence on the trial, that she could not, 
Her house was dark; the scene, ac- 
cording to her own account, was over 
in a few minutes; scarce a word was 
spoken ; how then, at the distance of 
a twelvemonth, could she pretend to 
recognise the person whose wound had 
been bound up? Her husband, who 
had‘bound up the wound, was dead g 
from him her testimony could receive 
no corroboration. 

** Was the dress of the Baroness von 
Preussach proved to correspond with 
that of the person who had been 
wounded? Assuredly not. The bath- 
keeper’s wife was the only witness 
who had any distinct recollection as 
to the one, and she thought the gown 
was of green silk. The Countess von 
Koss and her daughters, who spoke to 
the dress worn by the baroness in Hil- 
genberg, were clear that it was not of 
green silk ; though the private coms 
plainer had done all in his power toassist 
their memory. Both, to besure,seemed 
to have worn a bonnet and parasol—of 
alight colour ; the wonder would have 
been if in summer it had been other- 
wise. 

‘‘ But a stripe of silk is found wrap- 
ped round the body, and another frag- 
ment is found sticking upon a bush, 
It is assumed that these belonged to, 
and had been worn by, the female who 
was wounded. I am willing to take 
it so; it is a proof that that person 
was not the baroness. One of the 
leading witnesses for the prosecution 
(the rector’s Wife) states, that these 
formed part of a shawl so coarse and 
vulgar, both in colour and texture, that 
no cook would have worn it. Does 
that suit with the idea of the Baroness 
von Preussach, who lavishes fortunes 
on dress, patronises Madame Tieffe, 
and never sleeps but with gloves on? 

« And this brings me to the glove. 
A right hand glove is found near the 
Raubstein ; it bears the stamp of Ma- 
dame Tieffe. A deft hand glove, bear- 
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ing the same stamp, is found in the 
possession of the clergyman’s daugh- 
ter, which she appears to have recei- 
ved from the waiting-woman of the 
baroness. Zhese must bea pair ; there- 
fore the baroness was upon the moun- 
tain: the baroness dropped the right 
hand glove which bears the spots of 
blood. 

«But why must the gloves be a pair ? 
Because they resemble each other in 
size, in material, in workmanship ? 
Why, how many thousand pairs, ex- 
actly of the same kind, must be an- 
nually put into circulation from such 
an establishment as Madame Tieffe’s ; 
the same pattern, the same materials, 
according to the reigning fashion? 
Who can pretend, out of a hundred 
pairs, to say this right hand glove be- 
longs to that left hand one? What, 
then, is the result ? Simply this at the 
utmost: That some customer of Ma- 
dame Tieffe dropped one of her gloves 
in the Raubstein, and that the accused 
is a customer of Madame Tieffe. 

** But when was this glove dropped ? 
Why on the 24th August? Why not 
long before? Why not after? Before 
the glove was found, a crowd had col- 
lected about the Raubstein, including 
many females: they were busily ex- 
ploring in all directions ; how easily 
might any one of them have dropped 
the glove in question ? 

** What importance can be attached 
to the story told by the countess and 
her daughters, that the baroness went 
out with Danish gloves in the morn- 
ing, and returned in the evening with 
white. If, as she says, she paid a visit 
to a friend, and her feelings were agi- 
tated—particularly as she only left her 
towards dusk—wasit very unlikely that 
she might make an involuntary ex- 
change of gloves, and then only dis- 
cover her mistake when she was too 
far off to return and correct the error? 

«* But, according to the hypothesis of 
the public prosecutor, she returned 
wounded. Those white gloves con- 
cealed a wound in the hand. Who 
ever saw this wound—which, if as de- 
scribed by the bath-keeper’s wife, must 
have been of some size? I doubt 
whether by any process a hand so ban- 
daged could be forced into a glove, 
even of large size. But the family of 
Langsitz saw nothing of the kind, 
They laugh at the supposition. The 
family of Baren Kettler, to whos® 
house she returned the next day, never 
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heard of it. The house-surgeon never 
was applied to to dress it. He speaks, 
indeed, of an attack of nervousness 
and low spirits, but of no wound ‘in the 
hand. If she wore her glove when he 
felt her pulse, he states also that this 
was her constant practice. 

‘* Such a wound as is described must 
have left atrace. But on this point the 
evidence is in favour of the accused. 
One surgeon, indeed, speaks doubt- 
fully of some invisible, and, as he ad- 
mits, almost impalpable line running 
across the hand—which, with all de- 
ference, appears simply to have been 
a natural one. The other two candidly 
admit that they see no traces of any 
wound whatever. 

“So far every thing is against the 
supposition on which the whole case of 
the prosecutor rests—that the wounded 
person and the Baroness von Preus- 
sach are the same. 

“‘ But, farther, the charge against the 
baroness involves the supposition that 
the murder took place during the fore- 
noon of the 24th August. On that 
day only she was in Hilgenberg. 
On the 25th she returned to Blumen- 
rode. 

“But, after all, what is the proof 
that the murder, if such it was, was 
committed on the 24th? Why not 
on the 25th? The whole proof 
on the subject consists of the conjec- 
tures of the medical man, derived from 
the appearances of incipient corrup- 
tion. The body was found early on 
the 26th August; ‘a considerable 
time,’ he thinks, must have elapsed 
before such an effect would have been 
produced by the influence of the sun 
and air: the deceased had been seen 
alive in the, morning of the 24th; 
therefore he thinks the assassination 
must have taken place early in the 
course of that day. 

*«¢ A considerable time!’ How in- 
definite! how unsatisfactory! as if 
the symptoms of putrefaction might 
not depend upon a thousand circum- 
stances which baffle all conjecture as 
to time: a shower of rain, an hour or 
two of hotter sunshine, the dampness 
or dryness of the atmosphere, the pre- 
vious habit of body of the deceased, 
might either accelerate or retard the 
approaches of decay. How can any 
one, who never once saw the deceased 
before, pretend to say that, ifthe death 
took place on the 25th, all these symp- 
toms which were actually found would 
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not Me se have developed them- 
selves 

‘¢ Nay, the probability is, that it was 
at least in the course of the night fol- 
lowing the 24th that the murder was 
committed. Had the body, according 
to the notion of the public prosecutor, 
been placed in the chapel in the fore- 
noon of the 24th, it is next to impos- 
sible that it should not in the course 
of that day have been observed. That 
Saturday was the birthday of the 
Princess—a day when the road 
to the chapel must have been fre- 
quented by the villagers in the neigh- 
bourhood. The probability is that 
the deed had not then been com- 
mitted ; for the public prosecutor 
himself assumes, that the murder 
and the conveyance of the body to 
the chapel took place at the same 
time. But if the deed only took place 
on the night of the 24th, the whole 
fabric of presumptions, so ingeniously 
built on the mysterious absence of the 
baroness from Hilgenberg on that day, 
falls to the ground. 

ss And, after all, what was there in 
her conduct during that day to lead 
to the presumption of guilt! The 
view of the prosecutor, it must be re- 
collectéd, is, that she came to Hil- 
genberg on that day, in consequence 
of previous concert, to keep the ap- 
pointment alluded to in the letter of 
the 21st July, and the fragment found 
in the music-book. 

‘* But do the circumstances suit 
with that supposition? It was mere 
accident that the family of Baron 
Kettler did not accompany her to Hil- 
genberg on that day; in which case, 
how was she to have extricated herself 
from their company? By a pretended 
invitation from a friend who never ex- 
isted? They who were her intimate 
friends, who knew with whom she 
had associated, could not have been 
deceived by such a fable. The idea 
of a concerted scheme of this kind 
is farther contradicted by her conduct. 
She receives a letter from Madame 
Seehausen—reads it—puts it into the 
hands of the countess—is prevailed 
on by her to accept the invitation. 
Is there any evidence that she did 
not visit Madame Seehausen? It is 
said no such person was ever known 
to reside in Hilgenberg. That may 
be: it is not said that she resided in 
Hilgenberg. She was a foreigner: 
she may have been passing through 
the watering-place where her friend 
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was ; she may have stopped but for a 
single day at Madame Veitel’s. 

‘**I do not dispute that, on the day 
in question, my client did visit the 


house of Madame Veitel. I say she 
went there to visit the friend who had 
requested her presence. The public 
prosecutor says she went there to 
mect her husband, with whom she 
afterwards walked through the garden, 
and in the direction of the mountains, 
The servant who carried the message 
speaks, indeed, ofa young man whom 
she saw in Madame Veitel’s; and this, 
it seems, according to the prosecutor's 
theory, was Hermann. She does not 
say she saw the parties meet; for 
Madame Veitel met and dismissed her 
at the door. 

* But it is plain, from her descrip- 
tion of the gentleman she saw, that it 
was not Hermann, The dead man 
was found dressed in long loose nan- 
keen pantaloons above his boots; 
this was the dress also in which 
he was last seen by the landlord 
early on the morning of the 24th. 
The young man in Madame Veitel’s 
house wore ‘ tight buckskin panta- 
loons, with boots drawn over them.’ 
How is this reconcilable? If Her- 
mann was murdered in the course of 
the forenvon of the 24th, when did 
he change his dress so as to appear 
differently attired in Hilgenberg ? 
When and where did he again change 
his dress between leaving Madame 
Veitel’s and his murder? The idea 
that this person was Hermann, a posi- 
tion essential to the theory of the pub- 
lic prosecutor, is totally untenable. 

‘* That any lady and gentleman had 
been seen leaving Madame Veitel’s in 
the direction of the mountains, rested 
on no evidence. The maid had not 
seen them ; she spoke only of some re- 
port to that effect which she thought 
came from her mistress. Both the 
master and mistress were examined, 
and they stated distinctly they had 
seen nothing of the kind, and could 
not have said so. 

“‘ The sceneat Madame Veitel's had 
no connexion whatever with the events 
in the Raubstein. 

‘¢ But the prosecutor insists that all 
doubt is removed by the fact, that the 
watch and the marriage-ring of the 
deceased are found in the possession 
of the accused. I admit at once the 
watch is Hermann’s watch ; the ring 
is Hermann’s marriage-ring. But I 
ask what proof is there that these ever 
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belonged to the deceased; what proof, 
in particular, that they were in his pos- 
session at or near to the time of his 
murder? The housekeeper, the ser- 
vants at K——, the innkeeper at the 
forest, all speak only of ‘a gold 
watch,’ ‘a gold ring ;’ none of them 
did or could identify this gold watch 
and this ring. 

‘‘ Did Baron Ferdinand? He saw his 
brother in life for the last time when 
his marriage with my client took place. 
The separation occurred while he 
was on his travels; when he return- 
ed, Hermann had already gone abroad. 
What he may have possessed, what 
trinkets he may have worn after that 
time, it is impossible that Baron Fer- 
dinand can know. 

_ But how simple, after all, is the 
explanation? The watch was a mar- 
riage present, the ring was Hermann’s 
wedding-ring. Is it not a well known 
Fests for lovers or spouses who 

ave separated, to return to each other 
the gifts they have received in their 
days of affection or of union; gifts 
which would only serve in future to 
awaken painful recollections ? Was it 
not natural that, when the separation 
took pees, these tokens of affection 
should have been returned by the 
husband to his wife? This was the 
view that occurred at once to the 
waiting-maid, as she has explained 
in her evidence. My client, too, never 
wore her wedding-ring after the sepa- 
ration. And why? It was returned, 
as the waiting-maid states, to her 
husband. 

*¢ Thus, then, the circumstance on 
which the prosecutor insisted so strong- 
ly, admits of the simplest explanation. 

‘* But were it proved that Albertine 
von Preussach had really seen and 
spoken to her husband shortly before 
his death, is the case of the prosecutor 
materially advanced, so far as re- 
gards a guilty participation on her 
part in her husband's death ? Were we 
even to concede that the involuntary 
exclamation of an agitated mother; 
uttered in a moment of distraction, 
inferred in her mind a suspicion 
the prosecutor calls it a conviction— 
that her daughter was not a stranger 
to her husband's death, it remains to 
be shown that that knowledge was of 
acriminal character. The prosecutor 
’ meets the point fairly, for he maintains 
that she was herself the perpetrator 
of the deed. 

‘* But by what proofs does he sup- 
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port this charge? None whatever. 
By assuming a fine-spun theory of a 
secret correspondence—a. concerted 
interview—a meal among the ruins—~ 
a fit of intoxication on the part of the 
husband—a quarrel—an attempt at 
violence—the convenient discovery of 
a knife, and a blow dealt therewith by 
the wife, which at once reaches the 
heart of her husband! And this is 
all—literally all—which is gravely 
urged as proof against a person of the 
noble, the stainless character enjoyed 
by the prisoner at the bar. 

«But no! It is said, the evidence 
may not prove the deed, but it proves 
that she was capable of committing 
the deed. What is that evidence? 

‘* Has any single act in the course 
of her life been pointed out which 
Jeads to such a conclusion? Any act 
of cruelty which would make. her 
careless of the life of a fellow-creature, 
capable of committing the deepest of 
crimes against the being who stood 
towards her in the most endearing of 
relations—her husband, the father of 
her dead son, of her surviving daugh- 
ter? No;—trifling miserable gossip 
as to quarrels with servants, a box on 
the ear bestowed upon an impertinent 
waiting-woman, a sharp reply in ans 
swer to the imperious speeches,of a 
dictatorial husband. What human 
being could be safe from the suspicion 
of being capable of murder, if trifles 
like these were to be raked up, col- 
lected, and seriously brought forward 
as proofs of such an accusation ? 

“‘ Let the case be supposed that.she 
had met her husband at the time ap- 
pointed ; that others also had been pre- 
sent, (and every thing seemed to point 
to more than one having been present 
on the occasion;) that a quarrel of 
some kind had ensued, in which the 
husband fell—the wife having no share 
in it~on the contrary, standing by a 
helpless spectator of the dreadful 
scene ; that her own safety could only 
be purchased by her vowing secrecy in 
regard to what had passedwould not 
this account for all which had taken 
place, at least as plausibly as the hy- 
pothesis of the public prosecutor ? 
Even if he insisted on the wound as a 
proved fact in the case, would it not be 
as well explained upon the supposition 
that she had ineffectually interfered to 
prevent her husband's fate, and been 
wounded in the attempt ?. The loss of 
the glove—the scene in the bath. keep- 
er’s—-her agitation on her return to 
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the family of the countess—her 
confusion on meeting Ferdinand— 
the expressions attributed to her— 
even her obstinate silence, which he 
fairly allowed to be the circum. 
stance that seemed to weigh most 
against her, admitted, upon this view 
of the case, of a satisfactory exe 
planation. Thatsilence might be the 
result of a mistaken notion of religious 
obligation—it might be the result of 
gratitude for her preservation ;—the 
more strongly felt, the more consist- 
ently acted on, in proportion to the 
purity and ingenuousness of her own 
mind, and to her punctilious sense of 
duty in regard to the performance of 
obligations, even when these were in 
some measure extorted.” 

Such was the substance (imperfectly 
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reported) of a two hours’ speech on 
the part of the advocate for the de. 
fence. 

The president proceeded to sum 


up. His speech was a masterpiece of 
clearness and precision—impartial and 
candid in the highest degree; yet the 
impression which it left on the mind 
of the advocate for the defence was, 
that his inclination was on the whole 
unfavourable to the prisoner, so far as 
his moral conviction went, though he 
pointed out, with the utmost fairness, 
the points of the case where the proof 
appeared to be narrow or defective, 
The jury were furnished with all the 
documents necessary for their consi- 
deration, and were retiring, after the 
address of the president, to consider 
their verdict. 


Part IV. Tue Discovery, 


Scancety had the first of the jury 
entered the retiring room in which 
they were to consider their sentence, 
when a violent confusion arose at one 
of the entrances to the court. Sounds 
were heard of some one endeavouring 
to force his way, whose entrance was 
resisted either by the officers of court 
or by the crowds, who, having already 
thronged the court to excess, were by 
no means disposed to give admission 
to any new comer. The determina- 
tion of the stranger appeared, how- 
ever, to have prevailed. A well-dress~ 
ed man was observed making: his way 
along the passage leading towards the 
bar: he reached it, and, addressing 
the judge with the utmost energy, 
exclaimed, “ In the name of Almighty 
God, I demand a hearing; the accused 
is innocent !’’ 

All eyes were directed to the 
speaker. The jury, who were on the 
point of entering the jury-room, stood 
still. The president, doubtful whether 
he should at once interfere in conse- 


quence of this irregular disturbance of . 


the proceedings, looked anxiously and 
sternly at the intruder. Some old 
ladies, who had taken a marvellous 
interest in the proceedings, exclaimed, 
.©It is Hermann! The defender’s 
counsel was prophetic in his antici- 
pation.” 

The old ladies were mistaken. 
The stranger was not Hermann. Fer- 
-dinand looked. at him coldly and 
- strangely ; he passed Ferdinand with- 
- out noticing him. His glance sought 





only the accused; and she—she re- 
cognised him. With pale and agitated 
features she saw him approach. She 
exerted herself to recover her com- 
posure, and hastily whispered to hima 
few words in English. 

The president, after some reflection, 
directed the jury to retire to their 
apartment, and the court to be clear- 
ed, and the accused to remain. It was 
done, He enquired the name of the. 
stranger; and was answered, * Maxi- 
milian von Nordech, an officer of the 
army ; of the fourth regiment of hus- 
Sars.” 

«*‘ What were the words whispered 
to you bythe accused just now?” 
said the president. 

Nordech replied, “ * Remember the 
oath.’ She holds herself bound by ah 
oath ; but, if I may be permitted afew 
minutes’ conversation with her, I think 
I can satisfy her that the obligation, if 


-such existed, is at an endg# I ask tio 


private audience. The judge may be 
a witness to our conference. - 

‘* Lady,’”’ began Nordech, his voice 
faltering, “ death has loosed the bonds 
by: which you conceived yourself 
bound. Your father is no more. 
He now looks down from a higher 
sphere upon a daughter who was never 
unworthy of his affection, and who was 
led to the only rash step of which she 


. was guilty in life by maternal afféec- 
. tion, 


He died without the pain of 
knowing in what suffering it had been 
the means of involving you; he died 
in happy: ignorance, in resignation, 
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and in faith. His last word was a 
blessing upon his daughter. The 
cause for silence is now at an end. 
Permit me, then, to reveal to the pre- 
sident, as to a man of lronour and in- 
telligence, the whole truth.” 

Albertine looked kindly and grate- 
fully towards her deliverer, but answer- 
ed only with silence and with tears. 

Nordech, addressing himself to the 
president, began :— 

** When our troops returned from 
France in 1816, I was quartered with 
the several squadrons of the fourth 
hussar regiment in this neighbour- 
hood. The idleness of quarters led 
me to excursions into the surround- 
ing country. We officers were hos- 
pitably received among the neighbour- 
ing gentry, and in the numerous bath- 
ing places, such as K—, which at that 
time possessed an excellent theatre. 

“In that theatre, to which I had 
accompanied some friend, I accident- 
ally:met with Baron Hermann von 
Preussach. We had served together 
in the campaign of 1809, and I was 
under obligations to him. I felt plea- 
sure in meeting him again, but not 
unmingled with a feeling of pain. 
He was sadly altered. The handsome 


and noble-looking-youth had become 
prematurely old; his limbs stiff and 
feeble ; his spirit gone; even his 
dress bore the traces either of negli- 


gence or of poverty. I knew he had 
‘been rich; I had heard he had made 
a brilliant match; and this I could 
not reconcile with his present appear- 
ance. He seemed to have a suspicion 
of my thought ; but on this occasion 
we had no time for any explanations. 

* In the course of our subsequent 
intercourse, I saw that his mind was ill 
at ease with itself: he lived in society 
beneath his rank, and with which in 
his better moments he was disgusted. 
I was happy to give him the opportu- 
nity of finding a better circle among 
the officers of my regiment. 

** By degrees he became more com- 
municative: he told me, in fragments, 
the history of his marriage and se- 

_paration. He avowed himself, with 
remorse, to be the guilty person. 
He told me farther, how he had 
broken with his friends, gone abroad 
for a time, returned, and had now 

-lived on for some months at K—— 
without a plan or object. An unfor- 
tunate attachment still fettered him, 
though the connexion had long be- 
come wearisome tohim. The subject 
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of it was a member of the corps de 
ballet of the theatre. 

“ Accident led to further disclosures 
on his part. Among other acquaint 
ances which I and my comrade had 
formed, was that of the family of 
Baron Kettler von Blumenrode, at 
whose house a young lady was on a 
visit—Madame Siegfeld. .She was 
too attractive and beautiful not to 
form the frequent subject of our cons 
versations. At one of these Preussach 
was present, and the extreme attention 
with which he listened could not es- 
cape my observation. The next time 
we were alone, he began the most 
particular enquiries as to Madame 
Siegfeld. I told him all I knew, and - 
when I had exhausted the subject, he 
sat for a little, brooding and thought- 
ful, and then broke silence in earnest. 
To my astonishment I now learned 
that Albertine von Siegfeld was his 
separated wife. He spoke of her with 
such affection, with such animation, 
that he affected me in turn. He con- 
fessed that, since the separation, he 
had lived in a state of moral degrada- 
tion at which he shuddered. He felt 
that his only chance of reformation 
depended on a re-union with his wife. 
He implored me to act as mediator 
between them ; to be the bearer of his 
repentant prayer to his wife. I shrunk 
back: I was terrified at the task; I 
represented to him the chimerical, the 
hopeless nature of the attempt. This 
time he desisted. But the attempt 
was often renewed. Weary of the 
subject, I began to avoid Preussach. 
But I did not avoid Blumenrode ; and, 
strangely enough, I began to think 
that Albertine eyed me with particular 
attention. I was not. vain enough to 
ascribe her notice to any personal at- 
tractions; but the suspicion flashed 
across my mind that Hermann had, 
without my interference, found the 
means of opening a written communi- 
cation with his wife, and had alluded 
to me as one to whom he had confided 
his secret. I learned afterwards that 
my conjecture was correct. 

*‘ To be brief; disclosures took place 
between Albertine and myself. Al- 
bertine told me one evening on which 
I had the pleasure of accompanying 
her in an evening walk, that she knew 
I was acquainted with her situation ; 
that she knew the commission with 
which I had been charged by Her- 
mann; that she believed me to be a 
man of honour, and as such would con- 
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fide in me; but that to Hermann she 
had but one answer to make—that she 
never would accede to his wish for a 
re-union. She had forgiven him; but 
the will of her father, which she never 
would oppose, rendered all thoughts 
of re-union hopeless, even if her own 
feelings could have led her to such a 
step. I vowed that 1 would never 
lend countenance to any plan on the 
part of Hermann which did not meet 
with her approbation. | 

** So ended my first conversation 
with Albertine. 1 communicated every 
thing to Hermann. He was silent. 
The matter appeared to rest. Tomy 
surprise and terror, however, I dis- 
covered not only that he continued his 
correspondence with Blumenrode, but 
received answers from thence. I re- 
proached him; he embraced me, and 
exclaimed in an agitated tone,—* O 
Max! interfere not with my plans. I 
count upon you. Albertine trusts to me 
—and yourself! All will soon be 
clear to you.’ 

«* My astonishment was indescri- 
bable. I still doubted: I thought 
Hermann must be deceiving me or 
himself. Yet it was as he said. Al- 
bertine had consented, not indeed to a 
re-union, but to give him a meeting. 
Hermann, it appears, had assailed her 
in her tenderest part—her affection 
for her child. He had threatened that 
he and his family could and would 
reclaim the child by law, if she refused 
him the interview he asked. How 
Albertine, with her clear intellect, 
could allow herself to be terrified with 
this bugbear of a legal reclamation 
of the child, I know not; but so it was. 
She consented to Hermann’s plan, 
That plan was as follows :— 

“« The gentry of the neighbourhood 


held weekly assemblies in Hilgenberg, — 


and Albertine geuerally accompanied 
the Kettler family thither. The par- 
ties were numerous—gentlemen and 
ladies of all ages; excursions — 
amusements of all kinds—afforded op- 
portunities’ for any one who chose to 
separate from the rest to do so with- 
out being observed. 

“It was arranged that Albertine 
should be summoned from her party 
by a pretended message from a friend, 
to whom we gave the name of Madame 
Seehausen, and conducted to an ap- 
pointed spot where I should be in 
waiting. The place fixed was the 
residence of a respectable woman in 
Hilgenberg. 
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“ From this house I was to conduct 
Albertine to a lonely ruin on the 
top of a neighbouring eminence; a 
spot which Hermann had discovered 
in the course of his rambles, and where 
he himself was to be in waiting. 

‘* I could not disguise from myself 
the questionable, even the dangerous 
nature of this scheme. I would will. 
ingly have frustrated it; but now 
Albertine seemed anxious for the inter- 
view. She was determined to bring the 
question as to the child to a point. I 
was obliged at last to reconcile myself 
to the plan. Hermann himself could 
not enter Hilgenberg, where he was 
known; Albertine could not venture 
to be seen in hiscompany. To see 
him at Blumenrode was impossible ; 
while her being seen in my company, 
either in Hilgenberg or the neigh- 
bourhood, would excite no remark, 
In short the plan, hazardous as it might 
be, was the only one which appeared 
practicable. 

** The 10th of August was fixed for 
its execution. That day, however, 
the inclemency of the weather pre- 
vented. It was delayed for another 
week. 

* I know not how it was, but during 
this interval the thought more than 
once crossed my mind. that Hermann 
had designs which he did not commu- 
nicate to me or to Albertine. I hinted 
this to her in writing. I received no 
written answer ; but I learned in haste 
from Albertine verbally, that on the 
17th she would be at the place of ren- 
dezvous. 

«* Hermann and I were at our posts. 
But Albertine—I thanked Heaven for 
it in secre-—Albertine came not. The 


_ illness of one of the family detained her. 


ss Hermann was not daunted. On 


the 24th, he was positive that Alber- 
tine would make her appearance. 

«* That ill-omened day approached ; 
the most eventful, the most painful of 


my life. Early in the morning—it 
was a Saturday—lI rode towards Hil- 
genberg. As I cast my eyes upwards 
in passing, I saw the concerted signal 
that Hermann was in the ruin. 1 
hurried towards the assembly-room at . 
Hilgenberg. 

“I looked at the visiting list. I 
prayed that the Kettlers might -be 
again detained. They were: but 
Albertine came—she had accompanied 
the family of Langsitz. 

‘* There now remained no choice. 


The billet was despatched, After an 
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hour of anxious expectation on my 
part, Albertine came. 

** The calm dignity, the composure 
with which this extraordinary woman 
proceeded on her trying mission— 
while I, a man, felt my heart beat 
with an indefinable feeling of terror— 
overpowered me with surprise, and at 
last with shame. Time was valuable ; 
without delay we hurried through the 
garden, and in the direction of the 
woods, within whose deep shadows we 
were soon involved. From thence 
the path ascends, first gradually, then 
more steeply towards the ruin. Al- 
bertine was in her assembly dress ; 
she slid frequently with her thin 
smooth shoes; it was only by exerting 
all my strength that I was able to 
support and assist her in her ascent. 
Her heroic perseverance, however, 
overcame every difficulty. i 

* At the distance of a few steps from 
the ruin we were met by Hermann. 
Albertine’s heart beat audibly. There 
he stood before her—the broken-down, 
degraded man, before the woman 
blooming in the lustre of almost 
maiden beauty. What a meeting! 
What feelings must have been awak- 
ened in the pure and noble heart of 
Albertine! Willingly could I con- 
eeal the degrading fact—but it must 
be spoken. Hermann appeared ina 
state of unnatural excitation ; he had 
brought wine with him to the ruin— 
for what purpose I know not—and it 
soon became plain to me that he had 
indulged in it to excess. 

s‘ Even Albertine, who had not at 
first observed it, could not long be 
insensible to Hermann’s condition. 
His whole behaviour had in it some- 
thing wild, savage, and revolting. I 
saw by her looks that she repented 
the step which she had taken; but the 
deed was done. I exerted myself ac- 
cordingly to bring the conversation to 
the point, in the hope that the painful 
interview might the sooner terminate. 
‘Directing the old man, who had been 
Hermann’s guide, to accompany us, 
we entered the ruin: he could not 
understand our conversation, which 
was carried on in French. 

‘* What shall I say of this conver- 
sation? Its constant, ever-repeated 
theme was, on the one hand, Her- 
mann’s entreaties for a reconciliation 
and a re-union, on which he felt that 
his whole chance of amendment de- 
“pended ; on the other, Albertine’s in- 
flexible resolution not to violate the 
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injunction of her father. Both parties 
became warm—reproachful expres. 
sions were uttered by Hermann. There 
was a pause—the day had become hot. 
Hermann directed the guide to unpack 
the refreshments. We men applied 
ourselves to them vigorously. Alber- 
tine, at my request, ate a few morsels 
to repair her strength. Hermann, in 
spite of my remonstranges, indulged 
in long draughts of strong and fiery 
wine ; his entreaties, addressed to his 
wife, became more urgent, and at last 
assumed the tone of threats, directed 
both against her and her child. Al- 
bertine rose—she saw it was time to 
depart—I watched her every look. 

«* Hermann perceived it, and, with 
a demoniae look and wildly rolling 
eye, exclaimed,—* Ay, you are in 
league—I see through you.’ 

** Albertine east on him a look of 
pity and contempt. ‘ Herr von Nor- 
dech,’ she said, ¢ I go.’ 

«« * So, you go!’ cried Hermann in 
a fearful tone. He held a large two- 
edged knife in his hand. * You go!— 
go then—forsake me—cast me back 
into a life which to me is hell. Life! 
—no; it is death itself. Go—but first 
see me die!’ And he made a motion 
with the knife as if to stab himself. 

s¢ What happened afterwards ? I try 
in vain to realize to myself the order 
of events in the next moment. I know 
only that the words thoughtlessly es- 
caped me. 

«¢ Hermann, are you not ashamed 
to play off this mummery before your 
noble wife?’ 

«* This reproach seemed to have in- 
flamed him to madness. 

«6 ¢ Wretch!’ he exclaimed, ‘ do I 
not know how to die !’ 

«* Scareely had he uttered these 
words when he lay at my feet in his 
blood, the handle of the knife convul- 
sively clasped in his hand, the blade 
plunged into his heart. Albertine lay 
beside him, herself bleeding and in- 
sensible. 3 

* Searcely knowing what I did, I 
raised her. Her right hand bled. In 
the moment of the death-blow she had 
seized hold of the knife to stay his 
hand—but in vain. 

*‘ The guide drew the knife from 
Hermann’s breast—it was too late. 
eA single slight movement of the head, 
a faint rattling in the throat, and Her- 
mann was no more, 

«s Albertine, the weak and tender 
woman, was the first who evineed 
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romptitude and coolness in these try- 
ing circumstances. The deceased was 
the object of her solicitude. The body, 
she said, could not be allowed to re- 
main there. Her husband, the father 
of her children, must not be left ex- 
posed and unburied—at all hazards, 
she was resolved that hisremains should 
find a grave in Christian earth. 

“ The guide suggested the scheme 
of carrying the body down from the 
ruin and placing it in the neighbour- 
hood of the chapel beneath, where it 
was certain in a short time to be dis- 
covered, and would be taken for the 
body of some one who had been rob- 
bed and murdered on the mountain ; 
in which case it would obtain inter- 
ment in consecrated ground, which 
would be denied to it if known to be 
the remains of a suicide. We thought 
the plan feasible. With the assistance 
of the guide I stripped the body of its 
upper garments, purse, watch, and 

ortfolio. The clothes we concealed 
in a pit behind the ruin, covering 
them carefully with stones. The watch, 
the purse, the marriage-ring, and the 

ortfolio, Albertine, atmy request, took 
into her possession. The seal-ring we 
were obliged to leave on theright hand ; 
it could not be drawn off without mu- 
tilation. We tore to pieces the silk 
cravat which Hermann wore, and 
bound it tightly round the body to 
stanch the torrent of blood which still 
flowed from the wound, and by which 
my clothes were already sullied—then 
raising the body in our arms, we 
carried it from the ruin and depo- 
sited it on the greensward before the 
chapel. 

‘* It was now full time to make the 
best of our way to Hilgenberg. The 
guide undertook to conduct Albertine 
to some surgeon who would dress her 
wound. I supported her in her de- 
scent. Bitterly did she now express 
‘her regret that she had violated her 
promise to her fathgr, under the 
terror of being separated from her 
child ; perhaps—though she did not 
confess it—under the influence of old 
attachment to her husband. ‘ But 
never, never!’ she exclaimed, ¢ shall 
he have the misery of knowing that I 
have violated his injunctions ; the idea 
of such disobedience on the part of a 
beloved daughter would be his death. 
Come what will—nay, though I should 
be myself suspected of being a mur- 
deress—though the arm of the law 
should be extended to persecute me— 
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I will be silent ; silent to the scaffold— 
to the grave!” é 

“I exerted all my eloquence to dissi- 
pate this unhappy idea by which Al- 
bertine was haunted, but without sue- 
cess. In a tone which cut me to the 
heart, she repeated, that her last 
prayer to me was—that, as long as her 
father lived, I would reveal to no one 
that she had seen Hermann. I pro- 
mised solemnly what she required. 
The guide, touched by her grief, pro- 
mised, with tears in his eyes, to do the 
same. ; 

“ Already we were beginning to 
emerge from the wood. My clothes, 
I knew, were spotted with blood ; but 
on Albertine’s dress there was only a 
few specks, which might easily be ac- 
counted for by the wound in her hand. 
At this moment she discovered that 
she had dropped her glove. Wesaw 
how important it was to recover it; I 
offered to re-ascend for that purpose, 
thinking I should have no difficulty in 
overtaking her, My search was long 
and vain: the glove was not to be 
found. When I again reached the 
road, Albertine was gone. She had 
proceeded on her way, accompanied 
by her guide. I reached my quarters 
about dusk; and I saw her no more 
till I mether here. Thank God! my 
coming was not too late! ” 

s¢ Thanks to God, indeed!” said 
the worthy president. “I believe 
your story: it bears on its face the 
stamp of truth. But the forms oflaw 


‘must be complied with. The evidence 


of the woodman will be necessary to 
confirm your statement. Where ishe?” 
“ T have kept my eye upon him,” 
said Nordech, ‘“ His name is Florian 
Krauss; and he inhabits a small cot- 
tage in the village of Zellenbach.” 
“He shall be summoned. One 
other circumstance I should wish ex- 
plained. The purse of the deceased 
was dropped ‘into the poor’s-chest of 
the chapel, with this scrap of writing. 
How does that cohere with your plan 
of representing the deceased as having 
been robbed ?” ; 
Nordech looked at the paper with 
surprise. ‘ I cannot explain ‘it,” he 
ied; °“ except that Albertine, 
solely occupied with her own scheme 


of procuring Christian burial for her 
husband, may have forgotten our ar- 
rangement, and dropped the purse 
into the box while she remained in 
the chapel, during the time we res 
moved the body.” 
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The old man made his appearance, 
and his testimony completely corro- 
borated the story of Nordech, 

One donbt may still remain to be 
cleared up. How came it that Nor- 
dech had been so long separated from 
the chief actor in this extraordinary 
event ?—how came it that the news of 
her danger only reached him in the 
most critical moment ? 

Thus it was :—His regiment, within 
a few weeks after the eventful 24th 
of August, was ordered into another 
quarter, and afterwards reduced. 
Nordech resumed his original profes- 
sion, that of a mining engineer, and 
distinguished himself so much, that he 
was selected to accompany a mining 
expedition which the Government sent 
out to Brazil. Pleased with the pro- 
spects which the New World afforded, 
he determined to settle there entirely. 
Before doing so, however, he resolved 
to visit his native country once more, 
finally to arrange his affairs before 
leaving it for ever. 

His business concluded, he resolved 
to pay a parting visit to the scenes 
where he had fought in defence of his 
country. His way led him through 
that district where he had been the 
involuntary witness of such eventful 
occurrences. 

The newspapers of the department 
announced the opening of the assizes 
in Hainburg ; one case was mentioned 
as likely to attract peculiar attention : 
the initials only of the parties were 
given, but to him they were enough. 
There was no doubt : the accused was 
Albertine! Thus fearfully had her 
dark presentiment been fulfilled. 
~ He hurried to Blumenrode: there 
he would hear all; he learned all that 
the family had to tell: it was enough 
to convince him of the pressing nature 
of the danger. Albertine’s sentence 
was expected to be pronounced that 
day, and the worst fears were enter- 
tained as to the result. 

** And her parents,” he enquired, 
“Do they know of this? Are they 
here ?” 

** The colonel is dead,’’ was the 
reply, “he never learned the danger 
in which Albertine stood. The un- 
fortunate mother, with admirable pru- 
dence, contrived to make him believe 
to the last that Albertine was merely 
involved in a troublesome process with 
Ferdinand von Preussach as to her 
settlements. Her mother has not-yet 
dared, however, to break the tidings 
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to her, fearing that the shock might 
be too much for her, when coupled 
with her own misfortunes. 

‘In the name of Heaven!” ex- 
claimed Nordech, “ Albertine has not 
yet heard of her father’s death! She 
must hear of it, and that instantly.” 

The ground seemed to burn beneath 
his feet: he was deaf to every ques- 
tion which was asked. “ To Hain- 
burg!” he exclaimed —“to Hainburg! 
Every instant is precious.” 

In a moment his horse was ready, 
and in full gallop for Hainburg. He 
was told the court was still sitting. 
He made his way through the thronged 
passages with difficulty; he saw the 
jury retiring; his eyes lighted upon 
the prisoner. The rest the reader 
already knows, 


Happening to be in Marseilles in 
1820, I met, in the saloon of the inn, 
the young nurse of a pretty little girl 
of seven years old, to whom the attend- 
dant gave the name of Constance. 
Seeing she was a German, I entered 
into conversation with her, and learned 
that the sweet was waiting for her 
parents, who were just expected—and 
that the family were about to sail 
from thence for the Brazils. 

I asked their names, and was told 
Nordech. ‘ Now that the lady’s 
mother is dead,” continued the nurse, 
‘they have nothing to bind them any 
longer to this country.” 

Nordech! The name sounded to 
me as familiar. I enquired further. 

I learned that Constance was the 
stepdaughter of Nordech—that her 
name was Fraulein von Preussach. 

I saw it all. The lovely child was 
Albertine’s daughter—the daughter of 
the unfortunate Hermann von Preus- 
sach—the dead man of St Anne’s 
Chapel. 

A servant entered to announce that 
the family were come, and were wait- 
ing in the carriage. The nurse 
dressed the child, and hurried down 
with her. I advanced tothe window. 
A lady and gentleman sat in the car- 
riage. The lady looked up; it gave 
me an opportunity of perusing again 
those well-known and still beautiful 
features which could never be forgot 
ten. It was Albertine. 

The carriage drove onwards to the 
pier; and the ocean soon lay between 
her and that land where she had en- 
countered so many sorrows. 
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Mucu inconvenience as the intru- 
sion of the French had caused us, yet 
we had grown ‘so accustomed to it 
that we could not but miss it, nor we 
children fail to feel as if the nurse 
were dead. Moreover, it was not ap- 
pointed that we should return to en- 
tire domestic unity. New lodgers 
were already agreed on; and after 
some sweeping and scouring, planing 
and waxing, painting and white- 
washing, the house was completely 
arranged again. The Chancery di- 
rector Moriz, with his family, very 
worthy friends of my parents, came 
into occupation. He was not a native 
of Frankfort, but an able lawyer and 
man of business,.and conducted the 
legal affairs of many smaller princes, 
counts, and noblemen. I had never 
seen him otherwise than cheerful, 
obliging, and diligent at his law-pa- 
pers. His wife and children, gentle, 
quiet, and kind, certainly did not in- 
crease the society in our house, for they 
stayed by themselves ; but a stillness, 
a peace had returned, which for a long 
time we had not enjoyed. I now oc- 
cupied onee more my garret-room, in 
which the ghosts of the many pictures 
sometimes hovered before me, which 
I tried to frighten away by work and 
study. 

The counsellor of legation Mo- 
riz, a brother of the Chancery direc- 
tor, came frequently from henceforth 
to our house. He was even more a 
man of the world, of striking appear- 
ance, and with suitably pleasing man- 
ners. He, too, managed the affairs 
of different persons of rank; and on 
occasions of meetings of creditors and 
imperial commissioners, came often 
into contact with my father. Both 
hung much together, took common- 
ly the part of the creditors ; but 
found, to their vexation, that the 
greater number of the agents in such 
matters are usually gained over to the 
debtors. The Counsellor of Legation 
willingly imparted his acquirements, 
was fond of mathematics ; and because 
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these had no place in his present mode 
of life, he procured himself pleasure 
by helping me on in this study. Thus 
I was enabled to draw my architectu- 
ral designs more accurately than be- 
fore, and to profit niore by the in- 
struction of a drawing-master who 
also gave us daily an hour’s lesson. 

This good old man was certainly 
but half an artist. We had to make 
strokes and put them together, from 
which eyes and noses, lips and ears, 
and finally, entire faces and heads, 
were to arise. But in this process 
there was no thought of the forms in 
nature or in art. We were long tor- 
mented with this guid pro quo of the 
human structure; and it was believed 
at last that we had made great pro- 
gress, when the so-called Passions of 
Le Brun were given us to copy. But 
neither did these caricatures improve 
us. Then we wavered away into 
landseapes, foliage, and every thing 
that is practised, without consistency 
or method, in common teaching. At 
last we got into accurate imitation 
and neatness of strokes, and troubled 
ourselves no further about the merit 
or the taste of the original. 

In this attempt my father led the 
way, that he might show itto us. He 
had never drawn ; but now, as his chil- 
dren pursued this art, he would not 
lag behind, but even in his old age 
would give them an example how they 
ought to proceed. He copied, there- 
fore, some heads of Piazzetta, after 
his well-known plates in small octavo, 
and executed them. with English 
black-lead on the finest Dutch paper. 
In these he not only preserved the 
greatest neatness of outline, but even 
imitated most accurately the. hatching 
of the copperplate, with a light haud, 
only too slightly, as, from wishing to 
avoid hardness, he gave no gradation 
to his drawing. Yet they were all of 
them soft and accurate. His perse- 
vering unwearied labour proceeded so 
far, that he drew the whole of that 
large collection, — by number ; 
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while we children jumped from one 
head to another, and selected only 
those which pleased us. __ 

About this time, also, flie project 
which had been long under consider- 
ation for teaching us music, was exe- 
cuted ; and assuredly the last decisive 
impulse toit deserves somenoficé. That 
we were to learn the harpsichord was 
determined ; but there had always been 
a dispute as to the choice of a mas- 
ter. At last I went once by accident 
into the room of one of my compan- 
ions who was taking a harpsichord 
lesson, and I found the teacher a most 
delightfal man.. For évery finger of 
the right and left hand he had a nick- 
name, by which he pointed it out most 
amusingly when if was to be used. 
The black and white keys were also 
figuratively named, and even the tones 
appeared under métaphorical titles. 
Such a various company worked most 
merrily together. Fingering and time 
appeared to be quite easy and obvious ; 
and, while the scholar was animated 
into the pleasantest tempér, every 
thing else succeeded admirably. 

Searcely had I'réached home before 
I entreated my parents to be in earnest 
at last, to give us this incomparable 


man for master on thé harpsichord. 
They still delayed a little, and made 
some enquiries, and heard nothing bad 
of the master, but also nothing parti- 


cularly good. Meanwhile, I had re- 
peated to my sister all the funny 
names: we could hardly wait for the 
lesson, and sucteeded in securing that 
the man should be employed. 

The reading the notes began first ; 
and as no jokes were introduced in 
this, we comforted ourselves with the 
hope that when we should reach the 
instrument, and have to deal with the 
fingers, the hidden merriment would 
come to light. But neither the keys 
nor the fingering seemed to give occa- 
sion for any comparisons. The black 
and white keys remaitied as dry as the 
notes themselves, with their strokes 
upon and between the five lines, and 
there was not a syllable said either of 
thumbkin, or pointling, or gold-finger. 
The man’s face changed as little in 
his dry teaching as it had before 
changed in his dry jesting. My sister 
reproached me most bitterly for having 
deceived her, and believed that it had 
really been a mere invention of mine. 

ut I was myself confounded and 
earned little, although the man went 
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at once regularly to work; for I was 
always expecting that the former jokes 
would be repeated, and consoled my 
sister with hopes from day to day. 
But still the jokes came not, and I 
should never have been able to solve 
this riddle, if another accident had not 
explained it to me. 

One of my companions came in, 
and all the pipes of the comic jet-d’eau 
opened at once. Then, like the queer- 
est little men, re-appeared at once the 
thumbkins and pointlings, the craw- 
lers and hawlers, as he used to call 
the fingers; the fa-lets and ga-lets, 
his names for the notes f and g, and 
fee-lets and gee-lets, for jis and gis. 
My young friend could not cease 
laughing, and rejoiced that so much 
could be learned so pleasantly. He 
vowed that he would leave his parents 
no rest till they had given him so ad- 
mirable a man for master. 

Thus the way to two arts was early 
enough opened to me, according to the 
principles of a modern theory of edu- 
cation, by mere hap-hazard, without 
any belief that natural talent could hel 
me any further forward. My father 
maintained that every one must learn 
to draw; and therefore held in particular 
honour the Emperor Maximilian, who 
had made this an express command. 
He also held me more steadily to it 
than to music, which, on the contrary, 
he recommended specially to my sister, 
and even out of her lesson-hours kept 
her a good part of the day fixed to the 
harpsichord. 

But the more I was in this way ex- 
cited to press on, the more I wished 
to press myself, and employed even 
my play-hours in all manner of the 
strangest occupations. From my ear- 
liest days I had felt a love of enquiry 
into natural things. Itis often thought 


to show a tendency to cruelty, if « 


children, after playing long with ob- 
jects, and handling them this way and 
that, at last break, tear, and devour 
them. But this may also be a mani- 
festation of curiosity—of the desire to 
find out how such things hang to- 
gether, and what is their interzal 
aspect. I remember that, when I was 
a child, I pulled flowers to pieces, to 
see how the pistils were fixed into the 
ealix. I even stripped birds, to ob- 
serve the insertion of the feathers into 
the wings. And, in fact, children 
ought not to be ill thought of for this, 
as even naturalists believe they gain 
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knowledge oftener by separation and 
division, rather than by tnion and 
combination—rather by killing than 
by making alive. 

One day an armed loadstone, very 
prettily sewed up in scarlet cloth, be- 
came the object for this spirit of en- 
quiry. For the secret attraction which 
it exercised, not merely on the iron rod 
connected with it, but which, more- 
over, was of such a kind that it in- 
creased, and daily became capable of 
bearing a greater weight—this mys- 
terious virtae had so eonquered my 
admiration, that I was long satisfied 
with mere amazement at its effects. 
But at last I conjectured that I should 
obtain some nearer explanation if I 
removed the outward covering. This 
was accomplished, but made me none 
the wiser, for the ndked iron casing 
taught me nothing further; 1 removed 
this also, and held in my hands the 
mere stone; with which I made end- 
less trials on filings and sewing- 
needles, which, however, yielded no 
further advantage to my boyish brain 
but that of a varied experience. I 
could not put together the mechanism 
again ; the parts were scattered ; and 
I Jost the wondrotis plienomenon, to- 
gether with the apparatus. 

I was not more fortunate in putting 
together an electrical machine. A 
friend of the family, whose youth had 
fallen in the time when electricity 
employed all minds, often told us 
how, as a boy; he had often wished to 
possess such a machine—how he had 
sought out the chief requisites, and, 
with the help of an old spinning-wheel 
and some medicine bottles, had pro- 
duced tolerable results. As he gladly 
and frequently repeated this to us, 
and also gave us some general infor- 
mation as to electricity, we children 
thought the thing very plausible, and 
long tormented ourselves over ari old 
spinning-wheel and some medicine 
bottles, without being able to produce 
even the smallest result. Nevertheless 
we kept fast our faith, and were much 
delighted when at the fair time, among 
other rarities, magical and juggling 
tricks, an electrical machine also per- 
formed its wonders, whicli, as well as 
the magnetic ones, were for that time 
already much multiplied. 

The distrust of the public mode of 
instruction increased from day to day. 
People looked about for domestic 
tutors; and, because single families 
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could not incur the expénse; several 


combined in order to secure their ob- — 
ject. But tlie children seldom agreed; 
the young man had not sufficient 
authority ; and, after frequently re- 
newed vexations, the parties com- 
monly separated in bitterness. No 
wonder, therefore, that people thought 
of making arrangements which might 
be at once more durable and more 
advantageous. 

The thought of setting up board- 
ing-schools had been suggested by 
the necessity felt by all for having the 
French language taught and commu- 
nicated in living use. My father had 
bfought up a youtig man in his house 
who had becotie his footman, valet, 
secretary, and in fine, successively all 
in all. This nian, whose fame was 
Pfeil, spoke French well; dnd under- 
stood it thoroughly. After be mar- 
ried, and his patrons had to think of 
some situation in life for him, they 
fell upon the project of making hith 
set up a boarditig-school, whith ex-- 
tended gradually into a small aea- 
demical institution, in which every 
thing neédful, atid at last even Greek 
and Latin, were taught. The widé- 
spread confexions of Frarkfort 
brought yourig Frenchmeti and Eng- 
lishmen to this establishnient, who 
were intrasted to it that they might 
learn Gerinan, and also be cultivated 
in other ways. Pfeil, who was a 
tan in the prime of life; and of the 
most extraordinary energy and activity, 
governed tlie whole very laudably. 
As he néver could have work enough, 
and was obliged to have music-masters 
for his pupils; lie betéok himself oc- 
casionally to music, and practised the 
harpsichord with such zeal, that; ha- 
ving never before touched a note; he 
very soon played readily and well. 
He seemed to have adopted my father’s 
maxim, that nothing is more cheering 
and exciting to young people, than 
when, being already of mature years, 
one makes one's self agaiii a leariier, 
atid at ai age when it is hard to gain 
tiew accomplishinents, yet by zeal and 
perseverance seeks to excel those who 
are younger, and have thus more na- 
tural facility. 

By this taste for playing the harp- 
sichord, Pfeil had his attention turned 
to the instruments themselves; atid, 
hoping to obtain thé best, got ifto 
corrésporidérice with Friderici of 
Gera, whosé work in this kind was 
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eelebrated far and wide. He took a 
number of them on commission, and 
now had the pleasure of seeing dis- 
played in his house, not some single 
piano, but many, and of hearing him- 
self practise on all. 

This man’s activity excited also 
in our house a great deal of musical 
performance. Except as to some 
points of difference, my father re- 
mained in lasting friendship with him. 
We, too, had a great piano of Fri- 
derici’s bought for us, which I, prefer- 
ring my harpsichord, hardly touched. 
It was the means, however, of increas- 
ing my sister's troubles, as, in order to 
do due honour to the new instrument, 
she was compelled to employ some 
hours more daily in practising on it; 
while my father as inspector, and 
Pfeil as example and animating friend, 
stood alternately beside her. 

An odd fancy of my father’s gave 
much discomfort to us children. It 
was the preparation of silk, of the ad- 
vantage of which, if it were spread 
more extensively, he had a high 
conception. Some acquaintances in 
Hanau, where the worms were kept 
with great care, gave him the imme- 
diate impulsion. The eggs were sent 
to him from thence at the right time ; 
and as soon as the mulberry-trees 
showed sufficient leaf, they were 
stripped, and the almost invisible ani- 
mals were most sedulously attended 
to. Tables and frames were fixed up 
in a garret-room, that they might 
have more space and nourishment ; 
for they grew fast, and after the last 
casting of the skin were so voracious, 
that it was hardly possible to give 
them leaves enough for their suste- 
nance. They had even to be fed day 
and night, because all depends on 
their having no want of nourishment 
at the time when the great and won- 
drous change is to take place in them. 
If, indeed, the weather was favourable, 
this business might be considered a 
pleasant entertainment. But if it 
turned cold, so that the mulberry. 
trees suffered, there was great trouble. 
But it was still more unpleasant if 
rain fell during the last period—for 
these creatures cannot at ail bear 
moisture, and therefore the wetted 
leaves had to be carefully wiped and 
dried, which could not always be quite 
accurately done; and from this, or 
perhaps from some other cause, many 
diseases broke out among the flock, 
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by which the poor things were swept 
away in thousands. The subsequent 
corruption produced a truly pestilen- 
tial smell ; and as it was necessary to 
remove the dead and dying from the 
healthy, in order to save only a few, 
the business was in truth extremely 
laborious and disgusting, and caused 
many an unhappy hour to us chil- 
dren. 

After we had passed the finest 
weeks of the spring aud summer of 
one year in attendance on the silk- 
worms, we had to help my father in 
another business, which, although 
simpler, did not give us less trouble. 
The Roman views had hung for 
many years on the walls of the old 
house, stretched by a black rod at top 
and bottom, and by the light, dust, 
and smoke, had become very yellow, 
and been defaced not a little by the 
flies. If this dirtiness could not be 
permitted in the new house, yet, on 
the other hand, those representations 
had become more and more interest- 
ing to my father by his lengthening 
absence from the places themselves. 
For at first such views serve to re- 
fresh and enliven the impressions 
lately received. They appear trifling 
in comparison with these, and seldom 
more than a melancholy substitute. 
But as the recollection of the original 
forms fades more and more away, the 
copies insensibly occupy their place, 
and become as dear to us as those 
once were; and what we formerly 
despised, now gains our esteem and 
love. Thus is it with all delinea- 
tions, and particularly wiih portraits. 
It is hard for any one to be satisfied 
with the resemblance of a present 
object ; but how highly do we value 
every shadow of an absent, and espe 
cially of a deceased person. 

In fine, with this feeling of his for- 
mer prodigality, my father wished 
those engravings to be as far as pos- 
sible restored. That this might be 
done by bleaching was well known; 
and this operation, which as to large 
plates is always critical, was now 
undertaken in rather unfavourable 
circumstances ; for the large boards 
on which the smoke-stained engray- 
ings were damped and exposed to the 
sun, stood before the garret windows 
in the gutters, leaning against the 
roof, and were thus exposed to many 
accidents. The chief point was, that 
the paper was never to dry, but re- 
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uired to be kept always damp. 
his was the duty of my sister and 
me; and the weariness and impatience 
which it caused, and the continual 
watchfulness, admitting no relaxation, 
made an extreme vexation of the idle- 
ness which we should otherwise have 
so much enjoyed. The thing was 
nevertheless accomplished; and the 
bookbinder, who fixed each sheet.on 
thick paper, did his best to re-unite 
and restore the margins which had 
here and there been torn by our ne- 
gligence. All the sheets were col- 
Jected into a volume, and were for 
this time saved. 

That we children might not want 
variety of life and learning, an Eng- 
lish language-master appeared just at 
this time, who engaged that within 
four weeks he would teach English 
to any one not quite new in acquiring 
languages, and advance him so far 
that, with a little labour, he would be 
able to go on by himself. He took a 
moderate honorarium, and® was in- 
different how many pupils took ad- 
vantage at the same time of one of 
his lessons. My father immediately 
resolved to try the experiment; and 
agreed to take lessons with myself 
and my sister from the expeditious 
master. The appointed hours were 
faithfully kept, and we diligently 
went over the lessons by ourselves ; 
and throughout the four weeks, we 
neglected some of our other studies 
rather than this. The teacher took 
leave of us and we of. him with mutual 
satisfaction. As he remained after- 
wards in the town, and found many 
employers, he came now and then to 
see us, and help us, thankful that we 
had been among the first to place 
confidence in him, and proud that he 
could present us as examples to the 

. others. 

In consequence of this, my father 
had a new anxiety that English might 
be neatly fitted into the series of my 
other exercises in languages. Now, I 
acknowledge that it was always bur- 
densome to me to take the ground- 
work of my tasks now from one, now 
from another grammar or collection 
of examples; now from one, now from 
another author; and then with every 
hour to dissipate afresh my interest 
in my subject. The thought there- 


’ 


fore occurred to me of carrying on 
the whole together; and I invented a 
romance of six or seven brothers and 
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sisters, who when separated from each 
other, and dispersed over the world, 
give each other alternately informa- 
tion of their position and feelings. 
The eldest brother gives an account 
in honest German of all the objects 
and occurrences of his journey. The 
sister, in a feminine style, with neat 
stops and short sentences, much as 
Siegwart was afterwards written, an- 
swers now him and now the other 
brothers, relating partly domestic 
events and partly affairs of the heart. 
One brother studies theology, and 
writes a very formal Latin, to which 
he often adds a Greek postscript. The 
English correspondence naturally fell 
to the share of a younger one, who 
was placed asa clerk at Hamburg; 
and the French was in the hands of 
one at Marseilles. A musician, on his 
first flight into the world, tock up the 
Italian; and the youngest, a kind of 
pert, unfledged booby, had betaken 
himself, the other languages being 
appropriated, to Jews’ German ; 
and by his horrible hieroglyphies 
threw the rest of his family into de- 
spair and mine into laughter at the 
joke. 

I looked out for matter to suit this 
strange form of composition, by study- 
ing the geography of the countries In 
which my personages were placed, 
aud by filling those dry localities with 
many kinds of human life, suited to 
the characters of my heroes, and to 
their various employments. My exer- 
cise books became, in this way, much 
more voluminous, my father was bet- 
ter satisfied, and 1 became sooner 
aware what knowledge and what kinds 
of dexterity I was deficient in. 

Now, as such things, when once set 
a-going, have neither end nor limits, 
so it was in this case with me, For, 
in trying to master the queer Jew-Ger- 
man, and to write it as easily as I 
could read it, I soon found that I re- 
quired to know Hebrew, from which 
alone the modern, corrupt, and dis- 
torted language can be drawn, and so * 
handled with certainty. I therefore 
explained to my father the necessity of 
my learning Hebrew, and very eagerly 
pressed for his consent, having in this 
a higher aim. I heard it always said 
that, in order to understand the Old 
Testament as well as the New, the 
original languages were requisite. I 
could read the latter quite easily, be- 
cause, that I might have practice even 
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on Sundays, I was obliged after church 
to recite, translate, and in a measure 
explain, the so-called gospels and 
epistles. I now thought of doing the 
same with the Old Testament, which, 
on account of its singularity, had al- 
ways particularly interested me. 

My father, who did not like to do 
any thing by halves, determined to 
ask Dr Albrecht, the rector of our 
gymnasium, to give me private lessons, 
until I should have acquired what was 
most essential in so simple’a language ; 
for he hoped that, if this could not be 
accomplished so quickly as the Eng- 
lish, it might yet be done in twice the 
time. 

The rector Albrecht was one of 
the most original figures in the world: 
little, not fat but broad; shapeless, 
though not deformed—in fine, an Zsop 
in gown and wig. A face of more 
than seventy was completely twisted 
to a sarcastic smile, while his eyes con- 
tinued large, and, though red, were 
still brilliant and intelligent. He lived 
in the old convent of the Franciscans, 
the seat of the gymnasium. Even as 
a child I had often visited him, in com- 
pany with my parents, when the long 
dark passages, the chapels turned into 
reception-rooms, the place all broken 
up into stairs and corners, had impress- 
ed me with a fearful joy. Without 
annoying me, he examined meas often 
as we met, and gave me praise and en- 
couragement. One day, at the new 
arrangement of the pupils after a pub- 
lic examination, he saw me standing 
not far from his chair as a mere spec- 
tator, while he distributed the silver 
premia virtutis et diligentia. I was 
looking very eagerly at the little bag 
out of which he took the medals. He 
beckoned to me, came down a step, 
and gave me one of the silver pieces. 
My joy was great; although others 
thought this gift, bestowed on a boy not 
of the school, quite out oforder. But 
for this the honest old man cared little, 
being always an oddity, and that in a 
striking way. He had a very good 
reputation as a schoolmaster, and un- 
derstood his trade, although his age 
no longer permitted him to practise it 
perfectly. But he was hindered almost 
more by greater circumstances than 
by his own infirmities. As I had al« 


ready learned, he was satisfied neither 
with the consistories, nor the school- 
inspectors, nor the clergy, nor even 
with the masters. 


His disposition in- 
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clined him to lay wait for errors and 
defects, and to the use of satire, and 
he gave it free play, both in his pro- 
grammes and in his public discourses ; 
and, as Lucian was almost the only 
writer whom he read or valued, he 
spiced all that he said or wrote with 
biting ingredients. 

Happily for those he was discontent- 
ed with, he never went to work directly, 
but only jeered at the faults which 
he wished to punish by hints, allusions, 
classical quotations, and Biblical sen- 
tences. Moreover, his delivery—he 
always read his speeches—was unplea- 
sant, unintelligible, and besides often 
interrupted by a cough, and frequently 
by an inward paunch-convulsing laugh, 
with which he used to announce and 
accompany the pungent passages. I 
found this singular man gentle and 
obliging when I began to take my les- 
sons from him. I went now daily at 
six o'clock in the-evening, and always 
felt a secret satisfaction when the outer 
door closed behind me, and I had to 
travel through the long and dusky 
cloistered passage. We sat in his 
library, at a table covered with oil- 
cloth. A much-read Lucian never left 
his side. In spite of all my inclination, 
I could not get to the matter without 
difficulty ; for my teacher could not 
suppress certain sarcastic remarks as 
to the real truth about Hebrew. I con- 
cealed from him my views towards the 
Jew. German, and talked of a better 
understanding of the original text. 
At this he smiled, and said I should 
soon be satisfied if I only learned to 
read. This vexed me in secret, and I 
collected all my attention when we be- 
gan with the letters. I found an alpha- 
bet very similar to the Greek, of which 
the forms were easy, and the names 
mostly not strange to me. I had very 
soon caught and remembered all this, 
and thought we were now to begin 
reading. That this was done from the 
right to the left hand I was quite 
aware. But now suddenly there ap- 
peared a new host of little letters and 
signs, of points and strokes of all kinds, 
which in fact were to represent the 
vowels. I wondered at this the more, 
because there were manifestly some 
vowels in the larger alphabet, and the 
others appeared only to be hidden 
under strange designations. It was 
also told me that the Jewish nation, as 
long as it flourished, did, in fact, rest 
satisfied with their former signs, and 
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knew no other mode of writing or 
reading. Most wiiling would I have 
adopted this ancient, and, as it seemed 
to me, more convenient fashion. But 
my old man declared, rather severely, 
that we must go by the grammar, as 
it had already been approVed and set 
down. Reading without these points 
and strokes was a very difficult enter- 
prise, and could be accomplished only 
by the learned, and those most accus- 
tomed to it. I must, therefore, make 
up my mind to learn these little addi- 
tional signs. The business, however, 
seemed to me more and more confused. 
Now, it turned out that some of the first 
and greater primitive signs had no value 
in their own places, that their younger 
little rivals might not stand there in 
vain. At one time they indicated a 
light breathing, at another a softer or 
harsher guttural, and again served only 
as supports and buttresses. Nay, last- 
ly, when one thought one had perfectly 
noticed every thing, some of the great, 
as well as of the little personages, were 
reduced to inaction, so that the eye 
had always a great deal and the lip very 
little to do. 

As that of which I already knew 
the substance had now to be stuttered 
out in a strange jargon, while a cer- 
tain snuffle and grunt, unattainable 
in its full perfection, were not a little 
recommended to me, I lost a good 
deal of my interest in the matter, and 
amused myself childishly with the 
old names of these accumulated signs. 
There were emperors, kings, and 
dukes, who, domineering here and 
there in accents, entertained me not a 
little. But these thin jests also soon 
lost their charm ; while, nevertheless, 
I came off a gainer, as in reading, 
translating, repeating, learning by 
heart, the substance of the book came 
out the more vividly, and it was pro- 
perly in this that I wished for expla- 
nation from my old friend. Even 
before this time, the discrepancy be- 
tween the traditional and the actual 
and possible had struck me forcibly, 
and I had put my domestic teachers 
to much distress about the sun which 
stood still on Gibeon, and the moon 
in the valley of Ajalon, to say nothing 
of other difficulties. All this was now 
stirred up, while, in order to become 
master of ebrew, I occupied myself 
exclusively with the Old Testament, 

nd studied it through, no longer in 
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translation printed beside the text by 
Sebastian Schmidt. Here, unhappily, 
our lessons began to be cut short, so 
far as knowledge of the language was 
concerned. Reading, interpretation, 
grammar, transcription, and repeti- 
tion of words, seldém Jasted a full half 
hour; for I began immediately to 
attack the meaning, and although we 
were still engaged on the first book of 
Moses, to give vent to much which 
had been suggested to ine by the later 
books. At first the kind old man at- 
tempted to recall me from such excur- 
sions; but at last he too seemed enter- 
tained by them. He now could not 
at all restrain his ustial cough and 
laughter ; and although he took good 
care to give me no pretext for com- 
promising him, yet I did not relax in 
my zeal. Nay, as | was more con- 
cerned to propose my doubts than to 
have them solved, 1 advanced in vi- 
gour and boldness, which lis demea- 
nour seemed to justify. In fine, I 
could draw nothing from him, but that 
over and over, with his painch-con- 
vulsing laugh, he exclaimed, * Ah, 
mad fellow! ah, mad boy!” 
Nevertheless, my childish vivacity, 
which examined the Bible on all sides, 
must have seemed to him tolerably 
serious, and deserving of some help. 
He therefore referred me, after some 
time, to ‘the great English Biblical 
work which stood at hand in his lib- 
rary, and in which the explanation of 
difficult and uncertain passages was 
attempted in an intelligent and judi- 
cious way. The translation had, by 
the great labours of German divines, 
obtitned some adyantages over the 
original. The different opinions were 
stated, and at last a kind. of reconci- 
liation attempted, by which the dig- 
nity of the book, the ground of reli- 
ion, and our human understanding, 
were enabled in a manner to co-exist. 
Now as often as, towards the close of 
the hour, I expressed some of m 
common questions and doubts, he re- 
ferred me to the Repository. 1 took 
the yolume, he let me read, turned 
over his Lucian, and when I uttered 
my remarks upon the book, his usual 
laugh was all the answer he gave to 
my acuteness. Ip the long summer 
day he let me sit as long as I pleased, 
often alone. By-and-by, he permitted 
me to take one volume after another 
home with me. 
~ A man may turn as he will, and 
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undertake any thing whatsoever, but 


will always return into the road which 
Nature has once for all prescribed to 


him. And so it happened with me in 
the present case. My pains about the 
language, about the substance of the 
sacred writings themselves, all ended 
at last in producing a livelier picture 
in my imagination of that fair and 
celebrated land, and of all that lay 
around it, as well as of the peoples 
and events which through thousands 
of years ennobled that spot of earth. 

This small space was to see the 
origin and growth of the human race. 
Thence were to come our first and 
only accounts of primitive history ; and 
this locality was to lie before our ima- 
gination, no less simple and conceiva- 
ble than varied, and suited to the most 
wondrous migrations and settlements. 
Here,between four recorded rivers, rises 
asmall delightful space, set apart from 
the whole habitable earth for youthful 
man. Here was he to develop his 
first capacities ; and here, at the same 
time, was the lot to befall him, which 
was appointed for all his posterity, of 
losing peace by striving after know- 
ledge. Paradise was forfeited ; men 
increased and corrupted themselves ; 
and were utterly destroyed by the 
wrathful Elohim. Only a few were 
saved from the general inundation ; 
and scarcely had_this horrible flood 
disappeared, when the well-known an- 
cestral soil lay once more before tha 
eyes of the grateful survivors. 

Two rivers out of four, the Eu. 
phrates and the Tigris, still flowed in 
their beds. The name of the former 
remained, the other seemed marked 
by its course. More accurate traces 
of the Paradise could not be expected 
after such a revolution. The renewed 
race of man went forth from hence a 
second time. They were impelled to 
nourish and employ themselves in 
many different ways; but chiefly to 
collect about them great herds of tame 
animals, and to wander with them in 
all directions. 

This mode of life, as well as the 
increase of the families, compelled the 
peoples soon to separate from each 
other. They could not immediately 
resolve to bid farewell for ever to 
their kindred and friends, and they 
struck upon the thought of building a 
lofty tower, which, from a great dis- 
tance, would mark to them the way 
back. But this attempt failed like that 
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former enterprise. They were not to 
be at once happy and wise, numerous 
and united. They were put to confu- 
sion; the building stopped ;*the men 
dispersed ; the world was peopled, but 
divided. 

Our gaze, our interest remain, how- 
ever, still fastened on these regions. 
At last a founder of a race comes 
forth from hence anew, and impresses 
a decided character on his descendants, 
thereby to combine them for all time 
into a great nation, holding toge- 
ther through all changes of fortune 
and of country. 

From Euphrates, Abraham, not 
without Divine guidance, wanders to- 
wards the west. The desert opposes 
no final hinderance to his march. He 
reaches the Jordan, passes over the 
river, and spreads himself in the fair 
southern regions of Palestine. This 
land had been taken possession of be- 
fore, and tolerably peopled. Moun- 
tains, not of extreme height, but stony 
and unfruitful, were cut through by 
many watered valleys, favourable to 
cultivation. Cities, towns, single set- 
tlements, lay scattered over the plain, 
and on slopes.of the great valley which 
pours its waters into Jordan. Thus 
peopled, thus tilled was the country ; 
but the world was still so wide, and 
the men so little careful, necessitous, 
or laborious, that they did not at 
once occupy all about them. Between 
their possessions large spaces spread, 
in which pasturing herds could move 
freely hither and thither. In these 
spaces Abraham disposes himself, with 
his brother Lot near him. But they 
cannot remain long in such spots. 
That very mode of settlement in the 
land, with a population that shrinks 
and swells, and productions which 
never remain in equipoise with the 
wants, brings unexpectedly a famine, 
and the stranger suffers with the na- 
tive, whose own support his accidental 
presence has made more difficult. The 
two Chaldean brothers remove to- 
wards Egypt; and thus the stage is 
pointed out to us on which, for some 
thousands of years, the most important 
events of the world were to take 
place. From Tigris to Euphrates, 
from Euphrates to Nile, we see the 
earth peopled, and in this space a man, 
beloved of Heaven, and whom we al- 
ready esteem worthy, moves to and 
fro with his herds and possessions, and 
in a short time amply increases them. 
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each other. Both indeed remain in 
southern Canaan ; but while Abraham 
stays at Hebron, by the wood of 
Mamre, Lot goes towards the vale of 
Siddim. If our imagination is bold 
enough to give to the Jordan a sub- 
terranean outlet, so as to gain, instead 
of the present Dead Sea, a dry soil, 
this place will appear to us a second 
paradise ; the more because the inha- 
bitants and neighbours, notorious for 
effeminacy and crime, lead us from 
this to suppose their life commodious 
and luxurious. Lot lives among them, 
but apart. 

But Hebron and the wood of Mamre 
appear to us as the dignified spots 
where the Lord speaks with Abraham, 
and promises him all the land so far 
as his gaze can reach in all directions. 
From these quiet regions, from these 
pastoral peoples, who associate with 
the celestials, receive them as guests, 
and hold many dialogues with them, 
we are compelled to turn our eyes 
once more towards the East, and to 
think of the state of the surrounding 
world, which, on the whole, may per- 
haps have resembled that of the single 
land of Canaan. 

Families stay together; they com- 
bine, and the mode of life of the 
tribes is determined by the locality 
which they have appropriated, or now 
appropriate. Onthe mountains which 
pour their waters into the Tigris. we 
find warlike peoples, who even thus 
early foreshow those future conquerors 
and rulers of the world ; andin a mili- 
tary expedition, prodigious for those 
times, give us a prelude of their com- 
ing exploits. Chedorlaomer, king of 
Elam, has already a powerful influ- 
ence over his allies. He reigns long ; 
for twelve years before Abrabam’s 
arrival in Canaan, he had made the 
peoples as far as Jordan tributary. 
They resisted at last, and the allies 
prepared for war. We find them unex- 
pectedly on a road by which probably 
Abraham also reached Canaan. The 
peoples on the left and lower side of 
Jordan were subdued. Chedorlaomer 
directs his march southwards to the 
peoples of the wilderness, then, turning 
north, strikes the Amalekites; and 
when he has also mastered the Amo- 
rites, reaches Canaan, falls upon the 
kings of the Valley of Siddim, strikes 
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The brothers return ; but, taught by 
the distress they had suffered, they 
take the resolution of separating from 
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and scatters them, and moves with 
great booty up the course of Jordan, 
in order to extend his conquests as far 
as Lebanon. 

Among the prisoners, plundered and 
dragged along with their property, 
Lot is one, who shares the fate of the 
country where he lives as a stranger. 
Abraham hears it, and at once we see 
the patriarch as a warrior and hero. 
He draws together his servants, divides 
them into bands, falls upon the cum- 
bersome load of spoil, confuses the 
victors, who could not suspect an ene- 
my in the rear, and recovers his bro- 
ther and his goods, together with much 
of those of the conquered kings. By 
this short expedition Abraham takes, 
as it were, possession of the land. He 
appears to the inhabitants a protector, 
a rescuer, and by his disinterestedness 
aking. The kings of the Valley re- 
ceive him with thanks; Melchisedeec, 
the king and priest, with blessings. 

The prophecies of an endless poste- 
rity are now renewed, nay, take a 
wider and wider extension. From the 
waters of Euphrates to the river of 
Egypt all the land is promised him. 
Yet there seems a failure of his imme- 
diate offspring. He is eighty years 
old, and has no son. Sarah, trusting 
less in the Divine power than he, be- 
comes impatient. She wishes, in the 
Oriental fashion, to have a descendant 
through her maid. But scarcely has 
Hagar been committed to the master 
of the family, scarcely is there hope of. 
a son, before dissension breaks out. 
The wife treats her own dependant 
harshly enough, and Hagar flies, in 
order to find a better fortune among 
other tribes. She turns back, not 
without signs from on high, and Ish- 
mael is born. 

Abraham is now ninety-nine years 
old, and the promises of a numerous 
posterity are constantly repeated, so 
that at last both the pair think them 
ridiculous. And yet is Sarah at last 
pregnant, and brings forth a son, to 
whom is given the name Isaac. 

On the legitimate continuation of 
the human race, history, for the most 
part, depends. It becomes necessary 
to trace the most important public 
events up into the secrets of families ; 


and thus also do the marriages of the 


patriarchs suggest some peculiar cone 
siderations. It seems that the Divine 
power which loved to guide the des- 
tiny of man, had wished to represent 
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here, as in an archetype, connubial 
events of all kinds. Abraham, so long 
united in childless marriage with a 
beautiful woman whom many coveted, 

ads himself, in his hundredth year, 
the husband of two women, the father 
of two sons, and at this moment his 
domestic peace is broken. Two wo- 
men side by side, and two sons by two 
mothers, cannot possibly agree. The 
side least favoured by law, usage, 
aud opinion, must give way. Abra- 
ham must sacrifice his regard for 
Hagar and for Ishmael. Both are 
dismissed, and Hagar is now compelled, 
against her will, to enter on a road 
which she once pursued in voluntary 
flizht. At first it seems as if both her 
child and she must perish; but the 
angel of the Lord, who had before sent 
her back, now again rescues her, that 
Ishmael also may become a great peo- 
ple, and the most improbable of all pro- 
phecies may have even an overflowing 
fulfilment. 

Two parentsin advanced years, and 
one son of their old age—here at last, 
at all events, we may look for domes- 
tic quiet and earthly happiness! Not 
at all. Heaven is stiil preparing the 
heaviest of trials for the patriarch. 
But of this we cannot speak, without 
first proposing several considerations. 

If a natural universal religion were 
to arise, and a special revealed one to 
be developed from it, then the coun- 
tries in which our imagination has 
been lingering, the mode of life, and 
race of men, were the very fittest for 
the purpose. At least, we do not find 
that in the whole world any thing 
equally favourable and encouraging 
existed. Even natural religion, if we 
suppose that it had arisen before in 
the human mind, implies much sensi- 
bility ; fur it rests upon the persuasion 
of an universal providence, which con- 
ducts the course of the world as a 
whole. A particular religion, reveal- 
ed by Heaven to this or that people, 
brings with it the belief in a special 

rovidence, pledged by the Divine Be- 
ing to certain favoured men, families, 
races, and peoples. It seems hard for 
this-to develop itself in men from 
within. It requires tradition, usage, 
assurance from of old. 

It is therefore beaut‘ful that the 
Israelitish tradition represents the very 
first men who confide in this provi- 
flence as heroes of faith, following all 
the commands of that high Being, 
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whose servants they profess themselves 
as unreservedly as they undoubting! 
persevere in expecting the final fuld 
ment of his promises. 

As a particular revealed religion 
lays for its ground the idea that one 
man may be more favoured by Heaven 
than another, it arises also pre-emi- 
nentl from the separation of classes, 
The Best men appeared nearly allied; 
but their employments soon divided 
them. The fat was the freest of 
all; from him arose the warrior and 
the ruler. Those who tilled the field, 
bound themselves to the soil, and raised 
dwellings and barns to preserve what 
they had gained, might also thus early 
think themselves of some importance, 
because their condition promised con- 
tinuance and security. To the herdse 
man in his employment, there seemed 
given the most unlimited condition, and 
a boundless heritage. The increase 
of the herds proceeded without end, 
and the space which was to support 
them expanded on all sides. These 
three classes seem from the very first 
to have regarded each other with dis< 
like and contempt ; and, as the herds- 
man was an abomination to the towns- 
men, so in turn he avoided them. The 
hunters vanish from our sight among 
the hills, and re-appear only as con- 
querors. 

The patriarchs belonged to the class 
of herdsmen. Their manner of life 
upon the sea of deserts and pastures, 
gave breadth and freedom to their 
minds. The vault of heaven, under 
which they dwelt, with all its mighty 
stars, elevated their feelings. They 
had more need than the active, skilful 

untsman, or the secure, careful, 
householding husbandman, of the im- 
movable faith that a God walked be- 
side them, visited them, cared for them, 
guided and protected them. 

We are compelled to make another 
reflection in passing to the rest of the 
history. Humane, beautiful, and 
cheering as is the religion of the pat- 
riarchs, yet traits of savageness and 
cruelty are mingled with it all, out of 
which man may either rise or again 
sink in it, and be lost. 

That hatred should appease itself 
by the blood, by the death of the con- 
quered enemy, is natural. That men 
concluded a peace upon the battle-field 
among the ranks of the slain, may 
easily be coneptied That they should 


similarly think to strengthen a com. 
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pact by slain animals, follows from 
what has been just said. Nor can 
it more be an’ object of wonder, 
that by slaughtered beasts they be- 
lieved they could call down, pro- 
pitiate, and prevail upon the hea- 
venly on whom they always re- 
garded as partisans, either opposing or 
assisting them. But if we’ considér 
only the offerings, and the way in 
which they were performed in that 
primeval time, we find a strange usage, 
to us altogether abhorrent, which pro- 
bably had been derived from war: this, 
namely—the sacrificed animals of every 
kind, however great the number, had 
to be hewn in twain, and laid on either 
hand, and in the space between those 
placed themselves who wished to make 
a covenant with the Deity. 

Another fearful trait passes wonder- 
fully and awfully through all that fair 
world—that alt which was consecrated 
and devoted must die; probably also 
a war custom, transferred to peace. 
The inhabitants of a town which de- 
fends itself strongly, are threatened 
with such a vow. It falls by storm or 
otherwise, and nothing is left alive ; 
men never, aud often not the women, 
the children, even the cattle. Preci- 
pitately and superstitiously such offer- 
ings are, with more cr Jess distinctness, 
vowed to Heaven; andthus those whom 
the votary would fain spare, even the 
nearest to him, his own children, are 
exposed to perish as the sin-offerings 
of such a madness. 

So barbarous a kind of devotion 
could not arise in the mild, truly patri- 
archal character of Abraham. But 
Heaven, which often, in order to tempt 
us, seems to exert those qualities which 
man is inclined to attribute to it, lays 
monstrous commands on him. He 
must sacrifice his son ds a pledge of 
the new covenant; and if usage is fol- 
lowed, must not only slay and burn 
him, but divide him into two parts, and 
between the smoking members expect 
anew promise from the benign Power. 
Without delay, and blindly, Abraham 
prepared himself to execute the com- 
mand. . But the will is sufficient. 
Abrabam’s trials are now over, for they 
could not be carried to a higher point. 
But Sarah dies, and this gives occasion 
for Abraham taking possession typi- 
cally of the land of Canaan. He 
wants a grave, and this is the first time 
when he concerns himself for any pos- 
session on this earth. He had prob3- 
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at the wood of Mamre. This he buys 
with the field about it; and the legal 
form which he observes in the pur- 
chase, shows how important is this pos- 
session to him. It was so, perhaps 
more than he could himself imagine. 
For he, his children, and his grand- 
children, were to rest there; and the 
chief claim to the whole land, as well 
as the ever-increasing wish of his de- 
scendants to gather themselves in if, 
was thereby to be most appropriately 
grounded. 

Henceforth the manifold family 
scenes continue to vary. Abraham 
still keeps himself severely apart from 
the inhabitants; andif Ishmael himself, 
the son of an Egyptian woman, has 
moreover married a daughter of that 
country, so Isaac, too, must wed a 
kinswoman and an equal. 

Abraham sends his servant to Meso- 
potamia, to the relatives whom he has 
left there. The prudent Eleazar ar- 
rives unknown, and, in order, to take 
home the right bride, he tries the ser- 
viceableness of the damsels at the well. 
He begs to drink himself, and Rebecca, 
unasked, gives drink also to his camels. 
He gives her presents, and demands 
her in marriage ; norissherefused him. 
Thus he takes her home to his master, 
and she is united to Isaac. In this 
case, also, the offspring must be long 
waited for. Not till after years of 
trial is Rebecca blessed ; and the same 
division which arose from Abraham's 
double marriage is here produced 
by one. Two ‘boys of opposite cha- 
racters struggle even in the mother’s 
womb. They come to light; the 
elder lively and strong, the younger 
mild and prudent. The former is the 
father’s, the latter the mother’s fa~- 
vourite. The strife for the precedence, 
which begins even with their birth, 
always continues. Esau is quiet and 
indifferent in his possession of those 
rights of the first-born which fate has 
given him; Jacob does not forget that 
his brother thrust him back. Atten- 
tive to every opportunity of gaining 
the desired advantage, he buys the 
right of the first-born from his 
brother, and overreaches him as to 
their father’s blessing. Esat is en< 
raged, and vows his brother’s death, 
aud Jacob flees to seek his fortune in 
the land of his forefathers. 

Now, for the first time in so noble 
a family, appears one who has no 
hesitation in seeking by prudence and 
cunning the advantages which na- 
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ture and circumstance refused him. 
It has often enough been noticed and 
expressed, that the sacred writings by 
no means aim at representing the pa- 
triarchs and other divinely favoured 
men as models of virtue. They, too, 
are men of the most different charac- 
ters, with many defects and failings. 
But there is one chief quality, which 
these men after God's heart could 
not want—an immovable faith that 
God had special regard to them and 
theirs. 

General, natural religion, requires, 
properly speaking, no faith. For 
the persuasion that a great, produc- 
tive, regulating, and guiding Being, 
as it were, hides himself behind Na- 
ture, in order to make himself con- 
ceivable by us—a persuasion of this 
kind impresses itself on every one. 
Nay, if one often lets go the thread 
of it, which conducts him through 
life, yet will he be able immediately 
and every where to resume it. But it 
is quite otherwise with a particular 
religion, which announces to us that 
this great Being distinctly and pre- 
eminently loves some one individual, 
one race, one people, one country. 
This religion is grounded on faith, 
which must be immovable if it is 
not to be instantly levelled with the 
ground. Every doubt of such a reli- 
gion is mortal to it. One may return 
to persuation, but not to faith. Hence 
the endless trials, the delay in the ful- 
filment of so often repeated promises, 
by which the capacity for faith of 
those great forefathers is set in the 
clearest light. 

It is in faith, too, that Jacob begins 
his expedition ; and if, by his cunning 
and deception, he has not gained our 
liking, yet he secures it by his lasting 
and inviolable love for Rachel, whom 
he himself on the moment sues for, as 
in his father’s name Eleazar had sued 
for Rebecca. In him was the pro- 
mise of a countless people first to be 
fully unfolded. He was to see many 
sons ‘about him, but through them 
and their mothers was to suffer many 
pangs of heart. 

He serves seven years for his be- 
loved, without impatience and without 
wavering. His father-in-law, resem- 
bling him in cunning, and disposed, 
like him, to consider this means to his 
end legitimate, deceives him, and so 
repays him what he had done to his 
brother. Jacob finds in his arms a 
wife whom he does not love. In order 


(May, 
to appease him, Laban indeed, after 
a short time, gives him his beloved 
also, but under the condition of seven 
more years of service. So now there 
comes vexation on vexation. The 
unbeloved wife is fruitful, the beloved 
brings no children. The latter wishes, 
like Sarah, to become a mother by 
means of her maid. The former 
grudges her even this advantage. 
She, too, presents a maid to her hus- 
band; and now the good patriarch 
is the most troubled of men—four 
women, children from three, and none 
from the beloved one! At last she 
too is favoured, and Joseph comes 
into the world, a late offspring of the 
most passionate love. Jacob’s four- 
teen years of service are past. But 
Laban will not part with his chief 
and most faithful servant. They form 
a new contract, and divide the herds 
between them. Laban keeps the 
white ones as the more numerous 3 
Jacob must be content with the spot- 
ted—as it were with the refuse. But 
he too is able to secure his own advan- 
tage; and as he gained the rights of 
the first-born by a bad decision, and 
his father’s blessing by a disguise, so 
now too he is able, by art and sympa- 
thy, to appropriate the best and largest 
part of the herds, and in this way also 
becomes the truly worthy ancestor of 
the people of Israel, and a model for 
his descendants. Laban and his de- 
pendants remark not perhaps the 
stratagem, but the results. Vexa- 
tion arises. Jacob flees with all his 
family, with all his possessions, and 
escapes from his pursuer Laban, 
partly by fortune, partly by cunning. 
Rachel is now to bear him a son; 
but she dies in giving him birth. The 
son of sorrow, Benjamin, survives her ; 
but the old father is to feel yet greater 
sorrow from the apparent loss of his 
Joseph. 

Some one may perhaps ask, for 
what reason these well-known and oft- 
repeated and explained narratives are 
here again circumstantially told. Such 
an enquirer must be satisfied with the 
answer, that I could no otherwise ex- 
hibit how it was that, in my scattered 
life and desultory instruction, I yet 
collected my mind and feelings on 
one point, and in one kind of quiet 
activity ; and no otherwise could paint 
the peace which surrounded me, even 
when the world about me was in the 
wildest and strangest. commotion. 
When an ever-busy imagination, of 
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which that boy’s legend may give 
witness, led me now here now there— 
when the mixture of fable and history, 
mythology and religion, threatened to 
bewilder me, I fled eagerly to those 
eastern regions—I immersed myself 
in the first book of Moses, and among 
the scattered tribes of herdsmen found 
myself at once in the greatest solitude 
and the greatest society. 

These family scenes, before they 
were to lose themselves in a history of 
the Israelitish people, show now in 
conclusion a shape with which the 
hopes and imaginations, more particu- 
larly of the young, may most pleasant- 
ly delight themselves. Joseph, the 
child of the most passionate wedded 
love—he appears to us tranquil and 
clear, and foretells to himself the ad- 
vantages which are to raise him above 
his family. Cast by his brothers into 
misfortune, he remains constant and 
upright in slavery, resists the most 
dangerous temptations, frees himself 
by prophecy, and is raised for his ser- 
vices to high honours. He first shows 
himself helpful and useful to a great 
kingdom, and then to his own kin. 
He resembles his ancestor Abraham 
in tranquillity and greatness, his grand- 
father Isaac in stillness and devotion. 
He exercises on a large scale the spirit 
of traffic inherited from his father. It 
is no longer herds gained for one’s-self 
froma father-in-law—itis peoples, with 
all their professions, which he knows 
how to purchase for a king. Most 
graceful is this natural story, only it 
seems too short, and one feels called to 
expand it into details. 

Such an expansion of the characters 
and events presented only in outline 
in the Bible, was no longer strange to 
the Germans. The persons of the 
Oldand New Testaments had received 
through Klopstock a tender and sym- 
pathetic kind of existence, which ad- 
mirably suited the boy as well as 
many of his contemporaries. Of the 
labours of Bodmer in this kind, little 
or nothing reached him; but Daniel 
in the Lion’s Den, by Moser, made a 
strong impression on the young heart. 
In this, a right-minded man of business 
and of the Court passes through 
many afflictions to high honours ; and 
his piety, through which he was 
threatened to be destroyed, becomes 
from first to last his shield and sword. 
I had already long wished to work out 
the history of Joseph. But I could 
not make any thing satisfactory of the 
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form of the composition, particularly 
as no kind of metre was familiar to 
me which would have suited such a 
work. But now I thought the treat- 
ment of it in prose would be very pro- 
per, and devoted myself with all my 
strength to the execution. I now 
tried to distinguish and paint the cha- 
racters, and, by the insertion of inci- 
dents and episodes, to make the old 
simple history a new and complete 
work. I did not consider, what indeed 
cannot be considered by the young, 
that for this purpose a substance is re- 
quired, and this can arise in us only 
by the intimations of experience. In 
fine, I represented to myself all the 
incidents even to the smallest detail, 
and repeated them to myself most ac- 
curately, one after another. 

My undertaking was much facilitated 
by acircumstance which threatened to 
make this work and my authorship in 
general very voluminous. A youngman 
of great capacity, but who had become 
imbecile by over-exertion and self-con- 
ceit, lived as a ward in my father’s house, 
mixed quietly with the family, and, iflet 
go on in his usual way, was contented 
and pleasant. He had written out his 
notes of the lectures at the university 
very carefully, and had attained a rapid 
and legible hand. He employed him- 
self in writing more willingly than in 
any thing else, and was gratified if 
something was given him to copy. 
But he was still more pleased if 
any one dictated to him, because he 
then felt himself carried back to his 
happy academical years. My father, 
who did not write a ready hand, and 
whose German character was small 
and trembling, desired nothing better; 
and he was therefore accustomed, in 
carrying on either his own business or 
that of others, to dictate for some 
hours daily to this young man. I 
found it no less convenient, during 
the intervals of this employment, to 
see fixed on paper, by another's hand, 
all that flew swiftly through my head, 
and my powers of feeling and of imi- 
tation strengthened from the facility 
with which their products were caught 
and preserved. 

I had not as yet attempted any 
work so great as that Biblical prose 
epic poem. There was now a toler- 
ably peaceful time, and nothing called 
back my imagination from Palestine 
and Egypt. Thus my manuscript 
flowed forth day after day, while the 
poem, which I repeated to myself as 
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it were into the air, lay length after 
length upon the paper, and only a few 
pages now and then required to be 
written over. 

When the work was done, for to 
my own astonishment it was really 
accomplished, I reflected that I had 
many poems by me from former 
years, which even now did not seem 
to me worthless, and which, if written 
out in the same size with Joseph, 
would make a very handsome quarto, 
and might have the title of Muscella- 
neous Poems, This gave me great 
pleasure, as I had thus an opportunity 
of imitating in private well-kuown and 
celebrated authors. I had composed 
a good number of so-called Anacreon- 
tic poems, which, on account of the 
convenience of the measure and the 
easiness of the subject, were very 
readily produced. But these I could 
not well make use of, because they 
had no rhymes, and 1 wished above 
all things to do what would gratify 
my father. Therefore the Spiritual 
Odes seemed here quite suitable, hav- 
ing been composed with much zeal in 
imitation of the Last Judgment of 
Elias Schlegel. One written in hon- 
our of the Descent of Christ into 


Hell, received much applause from my 
parents and friends, and had the for- 
tune to please me myself for some 
years afterwards. The:so-called texts 
of the Sunday music for the churches, 
which were to be had every where in 


print, I studied diligently. They 
were in truth very weak, and I could 
well venture to believe that mine, of 
which I had composed many in the 
prescribed manner, deserved as well 
to be set to music, and executed for 
the edification of the congregation. 
More than a year before I had written 
out these with my own hand, and 
many like them, because in favour of 
this private practice 1 was released 
from the copies of the writing-master. 
All was now corrected and brought 
into good order, and little persuasion 
was required to have all neatly copied 
by the young man who wasso fond of 
writing. I hastened with them to the 
bookbinder, and, when very soon after, 
I presented the handsome volume to 
my father, he exhorted me, with niuch 
satisfaction, to give him every year a 
similar quarto, which he did with the 
greater confidence because I had ac- 
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complished the whole only in my 
hours 6f recreation, 

Another circumstance also increas- 
ed my inclination to these theological, 
or rather Biblical studies. The senior 
of the clergy, John Philip Fresenius, 
a mild man, of handsome and pleasing 
appearance, who was respected by his 
congregation and by the whole city 
as an exemplary minister and good 
preacher, but who, because he had 
stood forth against the Moravians, was 
not in esteem with the peculiarly 
devout ; while, on the contrary, he had 
rendered himself famous, and almost 
sacred among the multitude, by the 
conversion of a free-thinking general 
who had been mortally wounded ;— 
this man died, and his successor Piitt, 
alarge handsome dignified person, who 
had brought from his professorial 
chair at Marburg the gift rather of in- 
structing than of edifying, announced 
immediately a kind of religious course, 
in which his sermons were to be de- 
livered with a certain methodical con- 
nexion. Even before, as I was ob- 
liged to go to church, I had noticed 
the distribution of the subject, and 
could occasionally display my talents 
in a tolerably complete recitation of the 
sermon. But now, as much was said in 
the congregation for and against the 
new senior, and many had no great con- 
fidence in his announced didactic ser- 
mons, I undertook to write them 
down more carefully. I succeeded in 
this the better, from having already 
made some smaller attempts in a seat 
very convenient for hearing, and yet 
concealed from view. I was very at- 
tentive and alert ; the moment he had 
said Amen I hurried from the chureh, 
and employed a couple of hours in has- 
tily dictating what I retained on paper 
and in my memory, so that it was still 
before dinner when I was able to pre- 
sent my father with the written sermon. 
My father was very proud of this 
achievement, and the good friend of 
the family, who came in then to dinner, 
had his share of the pleasure. He was 
at all events very kindly disposed to-~ 
wards me, because I had so made his 
Messiah my own, that in my frequent 
visits to him to get impressions of seals 
for my collection of coats-of-arms, I 
used to repeat long passages to him 
till. the tears stood in his eyes. 
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_ A vottwe of tales by the celebrated Eugene Scribe, fell lately into our hands ; 
and as we had never met with any of his performances in that department, though 
every stage in Europe is supplied with his innumerable farces, and though we 
have seen, at a moderate computation, five hundred of them for our own share, 
we thought it likely that our readers would have the same curiosity as ourselves 
to see him in a walk to which he is so little accustomed ; and we present them 
with the story which we consider the best in the collection. 


Cuaprter I, 


One evening—if I remember right- 
ly, it was at the end of 1831—there was 
a great crowd at the Opera, for Tag- 
lioni was to dance. _ The spectators 
had crowded themselves on the steps 
of the orchestra, and the extra stools 
furnished for the friends of the con- 
ductor, formed a sort of barricade 
which I found it difficult to surmount, 
amidst cries of “ Hush, hush, silence, 
silence!” from the enthusiastic ama- 
teurs whom I disturbed. For when 
Taglioni dances, one not only gazes 
but listens. It seems as if the eye 
were not sufficient to admire with. I 
found myself in an awkward position, 
forced to stand amidst a group of my 
friends whom I met there by appoint- 
ment, and who were too much crowd- 
ed to make room for me, when a young 
man rose and offered mehis seat, which 
of course I declined, not wishing to de- 
prive him of the pleasure of the spec- 
tacle. 

* It is no deprivation,” he said ; * I 
am going out.” 

I accepted his offer with thanks ; 
and my obliging neighbour casting a 
last look at the stage before taking his 
departure, stopped an instant, and 
leaning his back against the box of 
General Claparede, seemed to look for 
some one in the distance; and then, 
sinking gradually into a profound re- 
verie, thought no more of retiring. 

He was right in saying I did not 
deprive him of the view ; for, turning 
his back to the stage—seeing nothing 
—hearing nothing—he appeared en- 
tirely to forget where he was. I ex- 
amined him attentively. It was im- 
possible to imagine a face more hand- 
some or expressive. Dressed simply 
and elegantly, there was something 
noble and distinguished in all his 
movements. He seemed about five- 
and-twenty ; his fine black eyes were 
fixed incessantly on a front box of the 


_ second tier with an indefinable express 


sion of melancholy and despair. In. 
voluntarily I turned in that direction, 
and I saw that the box was empty. 

‘‘ He expects somebody who has 
not come!” Isaid. ‘ She has decei- 
ved him—she is ill—or her father has 
prevented her—and he loves and ex- 
pects in vain! Poor young man!” 
And I watched as attentively as he ; I 
pitied him, and would have given the 
world to see the door of the box opened 
—but it remained closed thewhole night, 

The ballet was about to end; and 
while the inferior dancers were per- 
forming, conversation as usual pro- 
ceeded almost aloud. Among other 
things we talked of Robert le Diables 
which was then in rehearsal, and was 
about to appear in a few days. My 
friends made all sorts of inquiries— 
about the music —the ballets — the 
situations, &c., and begged very ear- 
nestly to attend the last rehearsals. A 
rehearsal seems so strange and won: 
derful to those unaccustomed to it! I 
promised to introduce them, and we 
all rose up to go away —for the curtain 
was about to fall—and as I found my- 
self near my unknown friend, who 
remained still motionless in the samé 
place, I expressed my regret that I 
had accepted his offer, and my grati- 
fication if I could do any thing to 
oblige him in return. 

«© You can do so, quite easily,” he 
replied ; “* I have just gathered that 
you are M. Meyerbeer.”’ 

‘* I have not the honour’’— 

‘¢ At any rate, you are one of the 
authors of Robert le Diable ?”’ 

« After a sort,” I said; * I wrote 


the words.” 


“ Well, then,” he rejoined; “ let 
me be present at the rehearsal to- 
morrow.” 

‘“‘ We aresolittle prepared as yet, that 
I can only venture to ask my friends.” 

*¢ That is one reason more for my 
repeating the request,” 
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« And,” I said, “* I am delighted 
you have repeated it on these terms.” 

He shook my hand, and the hour 
was fixed for the following day. 

He was exact to his appointment : 
we walked for a few minutes about 
the stage before the rehearsal com- 
menced. He spoke gravely, yet plea- 
santly and cleverly ; but it was easy 
to perceive that it needed an effort to 
keep up the conversation, and that he 
was pre-occupied with other thoughts. 
Our goddesses of the dance and of 
song began to arrive one after an- 
other. Several times I perceived him 
tremble, and once his agitation was so 
great that he had to support himself on 
the side scenes. I began to suspect 
he was a rejected lover of one of our 
Clios or Terpsichores—a suspicion 
- which his extreme handsomeness and 
his “style” altogether rendered by 
no means probable; and in reality I 
was mistaken. Hespoke to no one— 
went near no one—and, moreover, no 
one knew who he was. 

The rehearsal began. I looked for 
him in the orchestra among the ama- 
teurs—he was not there ; and though 
the body of the house was somewhat 
dark, I thought I saw him in the front 
box which he had gazed on so con- 
stantly the night before. I was anxi- 
ous to make sure of- this; and at the 
end of the rehearsal, after the admir- 
able trio of the fifth act, I ascended to 
the second tier. Meyerbeer, who had 
something to say to me, accompanied 
me. We arrived at the box, of which 
the door was half open, and saw the 
unknown with his head resting on his 
hands. At our approach he turned 
quickly round and rose up—his pale 
face was covered with tears! Meyer- 
beer was overjoyed, and, without say- 
ing a word, shook his hand most 
kindly, as if to thank him. The un- 
known, trying to conceal his embar- 
rassment, muttered some words of 
compliment in such a vague and un- 
connected manner, that we saw he had 
not listened to the performance ; and 
that for two hours he had been think- 
ing of any thing rather than the mu- 
sic. Meyerbeer whispered to me in 
despair—‘ The wretch has not heard 
a note!” 

We all three descended the stairs ; 
and, crossing the large and beautiful 
court which leads to the Rue Grange 
Bateliere, the unknown bowed to M. 
Sausseret, who at that time had the 
letting of the seats. 
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I went to M. Sausseret—“ You know 
that handsome young fellow who has 


just left me?” 


«“ M. Arthur—Rue du Helder—No, 
9. I know nothing more—he has en- 
gaged a box on the second tier for this 
winter.” 

«‘ He was there this moment,” I 
said. 

** Then he seems to use it in the 
morning only, for he never goes near 
itat night. The box is always empty.” 

And in fact the whole week the door 
was never opened—the box remained 
deserted. 

The first appearance of Robert was 
now near, and on such occasions a 
poor devil of an author is overwhelmed 
with applications for boxes and tickets. 
You may imagine what time he has to 
attend to his play, and to the changes 
and curtailments that may be required. 
He has to answer letters and claims 
that pour in upon him from all quar- 
ters, and it is invariably the ladies who 
are most exacting on such nights. 
*¢ You were to have got me two boxes, 
and I have only got one.” ‘ You 
promised me No. 10, next to the 
General’s, and they have sent me No. 
15, next to Madame D——, whom I 
detest, and who casts me into the shade 
with her diamonds.” —A first night is 
a time when you get into scrapes with 
your best friends, who, perhaps, over- 
look it in a few days if your piece 
“takes,” but who nurse their indigna- 
tion a long time if you are damned; 
so that you are punished both by them 
and the public at the same time. Mis- 
fortunes never come alone. Well, 
then, on the morning of the first night 
of Robert, I had promised a box to 
some ladies; but the manager took 
it away from me to give it to—a jour- 
nalist! I complained. He replied, 
“’Tis for a journalist—you under- 
stand ?—a journalist who hates you ; 
but who has promised—thanks to my 
politeness in giving him your box 
—to speak favourably of the mu- 
sic.”” 

It was impossible to resist an argu- 
ment like this ; and the box was given 
up. But where was I to bestow my 
fair friends, whose wrath was a much 
more serious matter to me than that 
of the journalist ?—I luckily remem- 
bered my unknown acquaintance, and 
went to his residence; his room was 
very simple and unostentatious, par- 
ticularly for a man who had a box at 
the Opera. 4 
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«s My dear sir,” I said, “I come to 
ask you a great favour.” 

“ Say on.” 

*‘Do you intend to be present at 
the first representation of Robert le 
Diable—in your box, I mean?” 

He appeared embarrassed ; and re- 
plied with some hesitation—“ I should 
be very happy—but—itis impossible.” 

«* Have you disposed of it ?” 

“No.” 

«* Will you give it up to me—you 
will get me out of an awkward predi- 
cament ?” 

His trouble seemed to increase every 
moment—he could not refuse me ; and 
at last, as if making a great effort to 
command himself, he said, “ I agree, 
but upon one condition,—that you put 
nobody into that box but men.” 

‘«¢ Impossible, my dear sir, I ask it 
expressly to accommodate some la- 
dies.” 

He was silent for a while; *« And 
among those ladies,’’ he said, “is there 
any one you love?” 

“* Undoubtedly,” I replied. 

« Then take the box,” he said, ** for 
I leave Paris to-day.” 

I made a movement expressive of 
interest and curiosity, and he seemed 
to divine my thoughts ; for he took me 
by the hand, and said, “* You no doubt 
perceive that certain fond and sad re- 
membrances attach themselves to that 
box. I can communicate them to no 
one. Of what use is it to complain 
when one is miserable—and hopeless 
—and when it is all by his own 
fault?” 

That night the first representa- 
tion of Robert took place, and my 
friend Meyerbeer achieved a triumph 
which resounded all through Europe. 
Since that time many other events, 
literary and political,— many other 
successes, and many failures have 
occurred. I saw no more of M. Ar- 
thur—I thought of him no more—I 
had forgotten him. 

A night or two ago I found myself 
once more in the orchestra, at the 
right side of the Opera. It was not 
now to see Robert—it was to see the 
Huguenots — five years had passed 
away. 

** You come late,” said one of my 
friends, a professor of civil law, who 
has as much “esprit” at night as 
erudition in the morning. 

*‘ And you are very wrong in so 
doing,’ added a little man dressed in 
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black, with a sharp voice and a pow- 
dered head, as he tapped me on the 
shoulder. I turned round, and saw 
M. Baraton, the notary of my family. 

“You here!” I cried—* and your 
office” ——. 

* Sold it three months ago—I am 
rich—I am a widower—I am sixty 
years old—I have been twenty years 
married, and thirty years a notary—I 
think I am entitled to a little enjoy- 
ment.” 

‘* And he has now been a subscriber 
to the Opera for eight days,” said the 
professor of civil law. 

“ Ay, to be sure; I like to laugh ; I 
like comedy, and so I have bought an 
admission here.”’ 

‘‘ And why not at the Francais ?” 

* Oh! not half so amusing as here 
one sees and hears the most extraor- 
dinary things in the world. These 
gentlemen know every thing—there 
is not a box of which they do not 
know the history.” 

‘Indeed !” I cried, and mechanically 
turned towards the box on the second 
tier, which had so excited my curiosity 
some years before. What was my 
amazement! That night it was empty 
as before ; and the only empty one in 
the whole house! 

I was delighted to have a history to 
tell, and in a few words related all 
that I have now told you. I was 
listened to with attention: my friends 
were lost in conjecture—the profes- 
sor tried to recall some ancient recol- 
lections—the little notary smiled ma- 
liciously. 

‘** Well, gentlemen,” I said to them, 
“which of you (who know every 
thing) can unriddle this enigma for 
us ? who can tell us the story of that. 
mysterious box ?” ; 

They were all silent, even the pro- 
fessor, who passed his hand over his 
brow as if to refresh his recollection 
of some anecdote, and would probably 


. have finished by inventing one appro- 


priate to the occasion, if the notary 
had given him time. 

- & Who will tell you that story?” he 
exclaimed, with an air of triumph, 
«*who but 1?—I know the whole par- 
ticulars.”’ 

s* You, M. Baraton ?” 
*¢* To be sure.” 
*¢ Go on then—go on,” —and we all 
drew near to listen. 
** Go on, M. Baraton.” 
“ Well, then,” - the little notary; 
R 
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with an important look, and taking a 
pinch of snuff, « which of you was ac- 
quainted with __—__ >” 

But at that moment the first crash 
of the overture began—and M. Bara- 


ton, who piqued himself on not losing 
a single note, stopped immediately, 
and said—* After the first act, gentle- 
men.” 


Cuap. II. 


«¢ GENTLEMEN,” said the notary, 
when the first act of the Huguenots was 
finished, ** Queen Marguerite has to 
be dressed with all her maids of hon- 
our—the castle and gardens of Che- 
monceaux have to be got ready ; and 
the interval will be long enough, I 
think, to enable me to tell you the 
story you wish to hear.” And after 
a placid pinch of snuff, whieh gave 
him time to collect his thoughts, M. 
Baraton commenced in these words :— 

« Which of you, gentlemen, was 
aequainted with the little Judith ?” 

We all looked at each other, and 
the oldest frequenter of the orchestra 
was puzzled. 

*: The little Judith,” he went on, 
* who some seven or eight years ago 
was brought out as a figurante in the 
ballet ?” 

« Stay,” said the professor of civil 
law, with somewhat of a pedantic air, 
* a little blonde who was one of the 
pages in the Muette?” 

“« She was dark,”’ said the notary ; 
*¢ as to the part you attribute to her, I 
have no positive decument on the sub- 
ject, and prefer relying on your im- 
miense erudition.” 

The professor bowed. 

‘¢ But whether dark or fair, there 
was one thing that nobody disputed, 
and that was, that the little Judith was 
a charming creature. And another 
point, which appeared undeniable, was, 
that her aunt, Madame Bonnivet, was 
porteress in the Rue Richelieu, in the 
house of an old gentleman, whose con- 
fidential manager she had once been ; 
some said his cook; but Madame 
Bonnivet disdained the impeachment, 
and went on, quietly plying her knit- 
ting needles, and. managing for the 
different lodgers, while her niece even 
already began making conquests. For 
it was impossible to pass the porter’s 
lodge without being struck with the 
extraordinary beauty of little Judith, 
who was scarcely twelve years old. 
Her eyes even then were the finest in 
the world; her teeth like pearls; her 
form exquisitely graceful; and in 
whatever dress she wore, she had the 





most distingué air imaginable ; and, to 
crown all, an expressive, clear, and 
open countenance, with something 
radiant and coquettish in its very in- 
nocence. In short, she gave promise 
of one of those glorious combinations 
of grace and beauty, enough to turn 
people’s heads, and, as a poet would 
say, to change the fate of empires. 

People paid Madame Bonnivet so 
many compliments every day on the 
loveliness of her niece, that she deter- 
mined to make considerable sacrifices 
for her education. She sent her, there- 
fore, to a charity school, where little 
girls were taught to read and write— 
an enormous amount of instruction, 
the advantages of which were soon 
felt by Madame Bonnivet herself; 
who, in her capacity of porteress, had 
found it rather difficult to make out 
the different addresses, and to send the 
letters and parcels to their respective 
destinations. Judith took this duty 
on herself, to the universal satisfaction 
of all concerned ; and Madame Bonni- 
vet being now persuaded that with such 
an education, superadded to so much 
beauty, her niece was sure to make a 
sensation in the world, she waited impa- 
tiently for an opening. It was not long 
before an opportunity presented itself. 
M. Rosambeau, the ballet-master, 
who rented one of the attics, offered 
to give little Judith some lessons ; and 
in a few days after, Madame Bonnivet 
communicated in confidence to all the 
ladies of her acquaintance, that her 
niece had been accepted as one of the 
corps de ballet of the Opera—a piece 
of news which of course was spread 
far and wide, and flew rapidly from 
door to door along the whole extent 
of the Rue Richelieu. 

Here, then, was little Judith instal- 
led at the Opera, taking lessons every 
morning of M. Rosambeau, and com- 
ing on at night—totally unnoticed 
amidst the groups ef young girls, 
naiads, or pages, as the professor just- 
ly observed a few minutes ago. 

Judith was innocence itself, though 
belonging to the stage; for she had 
been brought up in a respectable 
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house, where all the lodgers were de- 
cent Benedicks. Her aunt, who was 
as watchful as a dragon, never left 
her ; accompanied her to the theatre 
in the morning, brought her home at 
night, and even remained whole days 
in the green-room knitting her stock- 
ings, while her niece took lessons and 
practised her steps. You wonder what 
became all this time of the large house 
in the Rue Richelieu. I can’t exactly 
say ; but people believe that a friend 
of Madame Bonnivet undertook all her 
duties there, in the expectation of the 
little Judith making a catch; for you 
are aware, gentlemen, that no one 
goes on the Opera boards unless with 
the hope of making a catch—gaining 
a settlement, or however you choose 
to express that great object of an ac- 
tress's ambition. In this way they 
leave the stage—they are rich—they 
reform; and the good aunt—for all 
pretty dancers, you may have remark- 
ed, have invariably aunts of the high- 
est respectability—marries her niece, 
now weaned from the vanities of tin 
spangles and paste diamonds, to a 
flourishing stockbroker or ”—— 

“ A retired notary,” added the pro- 
fessor. 

M. Baraton shrugged his shoulders. 
** Of course,” he said; * but at that 
time thoughts of such prodigious ad- 
vancement had never entered into the 
heads either of Madame Bonnivet or 
her niece. Ambition grows on us by 
degrees." 

«* But Judith,” I said; “* what be- 
came of Judith?” for I saw the cur- 
tain about to rise. 

« Judith! I’m coming to her ‘di- 
rectly.”"—-Madame Bonnivet, in spite 
of all her caution, could not hinder her 
niece from talking with her compan- 
ions. In the mornings in the green- 
room, and, above all, at night when 
they were on the stage—a region 
where the aunt found it impossible to 
follow—Judith heard some things that 
astonished her. 

One of the nymphs or sylphides, her 
companions, whispered in her ear— 
* See Judith, look in the orchestra— 
at the right—how hard he is looking 
at me.” 

* Who ?” said Judith. 

“ That handsome young man with 
the cachemire vest; don’t you see 
him ?” 

«* What does it all mean?” 

* I’ve struck him.” 
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“ Struck him?” said Judith, asto- 
nished, 

“‘ Ha, ha!” said the nymph, “ what 
a simpleton you are—girls, here’s a 
curiosity—she has never had an ad- 
mirer!” 

‘¢ All her aunt’s fault,” said another 
of the sylphs. 

“Indeed! Well, if I had an aunt 
so ridiculous, I would” 

‘‘ Hush, hush, you know nothing 
about it,” replied the other, who seem- 
ed a few years older; “ she perhaps 
has serious intentions about little Ju- 
dith, and, to keep her from the dangers 
of love, is going to give her to a pro- 
tector.” 

“‘ She!” rejoined the other, “ she 
hasn’t wit enough to get her one. 
Such good fortune would be too much 
to expect.” 

Judith did not lose a syllable, but had 
not courage to ask any body for an ex- 
planation. But she understood enough 
to see she was looked down upon, 
and she naturally had an intense desire 
to avenge herself, to humble her com- 
panions, and fill them with rage and 
envy. Accordingly, when Madame 
Bonnivet informed her on their return, 
with a solemn ‘face, that she would 
introduce her to a protector—a noble 
and rich protector—her first sensation 
was one of joyful surprise; and her 
aunt, who had-not expected such a 
reception for her news, proceeded in 
rapture. 

** Yes, my darling niece, an admi- 
rable person in all respects—a person 
who will secure your happiness, and a 
provision for your aunt; and indeed 
he can’t do less, after all the trouble 
and expense your education has cost 
me.” 

Here the good aunt wiped away a 
few tears; and Judith, who was moved 
by the appearance of so much tender. 
ness, only ventured to ask who was 
the protector, and how she had de- 
served such generosity. 

«‘ You shall know in good time,” 
replied the aunt; “ but in the mean- 
while your companions will die with 
spite.” 

This was the very thing Judith 
wanted; and great indeed was the 
surprise, when the intelligence became 
known in the green-room. 

“Is it possible? a creature like 
that! a figurante—a chorus girl, and 
1a first dancer—’tis disgusting !” 

* Quite right,” said the others; 
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«she is so goods; she deserves her 
good-luck, she is so sweet and pretty.” 
And in short, if it had been a marriage 
to a duke, they could not have made 
more exclamations, or envied her ad- 
vancement more sincerely. And there 
eould no longer be any doubt upon 
the subject, when her aunt appeared 
that evening in a magnificent shawl 
of Ternaux. But who could this pro- 
tector be? some rich old curmudgeon 
—some gouty old banker, or worn 
out old rowé? But to all these ques- 
tions Judith maintained a most pru- 
dent reserve; one great reason of 
which probably was, that she did not 
know a syllable about the matter. 

In a few days, she had quitted the 
porter’s lodge to live with her aunt in 
a charming suite of rooms in the Rue 
de Provence—a bedroom furnished 
splendidly, and a boudoir so tasteful, 
so elegantly fitted up, that the aunt 
never ventured to approach it; she 
preferred sitting in the dining parlour, 
or indeed in the kitchen; she felt so 
much more at her ease there than else- 
where. But day after day passed on, 

' and nobody appeared, which struck 
Judith as something rather strange ; 
for Judith was without education, but 
not without sense. Her candour and 
naiveté proceeded from innocence, 
not from stupidity ; and after think- 
ing over her position for some time, 
she would have given the world for 
somebody to consult—for some one 
to defend her against this protector 

whom she did not know, and whom 
she feared and hated. It is true, the 
only idea she had formed of him was 
of an ugly old man; for her com- 
panions had prepared her for nothing 
else by their conversations. She ac- 
cordingly trembled, and had almost 
fainted with agitation, when, on the 
fifth day, her aunt threw open the 
door and announced the expected 
visiter. 

Judith would have risen to receive 
him with proper respect, but her 
limbs shook, and she sank back again 
upon the sofa. When at length she 
raised her eyes, she saw standing be- 
fore her a handsome young man of 
twenty-two or twenty-three years old, 
of a noble and elegant appearance, 
who looked at her with a kind and 
benevolent expression. In one in- 
stant she felt she was safe. A person 
who looked at her with so soft a smile 
would be her defender from all evil, 
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and from him she would have nothing 
to fear. 

‘«¢ Mademoiselle,” he said, in a calm 
and respectful tone; but perceiving 
that Madame Bonnivet was still in 
the room, he made her a sign, and 
she immediately remembered she had 
orders to give about the dinner— 
«© Mademoiselle, you are here at home, 
I hope you will be happy ; but par- 
don me if I have the honour of seeing 
you but seldom—other engagements 
will prevent me the pleasure. I 
therefore lay claim to but one title— 
that of your friend ; to but one privi- 
lege—that of satisfying your slightest 
wish.” 

Judith did not reply ; but the beat- 
ings of her heart lifted up the light 
muslin of her pelerin. 

«* As to your aunt,” and this he said 
with a scarcely perceptible tone of 
contempt, “she will hereafter be at 
your command; for I wish that you 
should give your commands to every 
one here, commencing with myself.” 

He then went near her, and took 
her hand, which he lifted to his lips, 
and seeing that the hand still trem- 
bled—“ Have I alarmed you?” he 
said; ‘be assured that I shall never 
repeat my visit except when you de- 
sire it—adieu, Judith!” 

And he went away, leaving the 
poor girl in a state cf emotion which 
she could not comprehend, All day 
long she thought of nothing but the 
handsome stranger with his beautiful 
black eyes. She had not ventured to 
look at him, and yet nothing he had 
done, not a movement had escaped 
her. She was uneasy, and lost her 
spirits ; her complexion grew pale, 
and her aunt smiled. 

When the stranger was spoken of, 
she blushed the deepest scarlet, and 
her aunt smiled again. 

But he returned no more, and she 
could not ask him to return. What 
had she to complain of ?—apartments 
beautifully furnished—servants and 
carriage at her command—she had 
not a want in the world !. 

On the other hand, her companions 
in the theatre, seeing her so brilliantly 
dressed, and so radiant in beauty, 
overwhelmed her with questions. But 
those very questions made her have 
suspicions that there was something 
unusual in the whole transaction—that 
she was treated with a sort of disdain ; 
and she shied the conversation as much 
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as she could, and never told even to 
her aunt how very respectfully she 
had been addressed. One night when 
the house was crowded, she perceived 
the stranger in the royal box looking 
at her. She nearly screamed with 
joy, and made a dancer miss the pro- 
per time, who was just then whirling 
a pirouette. 

“* What’s the matter?” said Na- 
thalie, one of her friends who held the 
other end of a garland. 

«*Tis he! there he is!” 

“Ts it possible! Count Arthur de 
V——, one of the young nobles of the 
Court of Charles X., and moreover 
the handsomest of them all! You 
have nothing to complain of with 
such a friend to see you every day.” 

Judith made no reply. She was 
too happy. Arthur, to the great 
scandal of all who saw it, bowed to 
her from the King’s box ; and, better 
still, when the ballet was finished, just 
when she was about to ascend to her 
dressing-room, Arthur came to the 
side scenes, and said quite audibly, so 
as to be heard by the Lord Chamber- 
lain who had the direction of the 
opera—‘ Will you allow me the hon- 
our of conducting you home ?” 

«Tis too much honour for me,” 
stammered Judith, without perceiving 
what a laugh her answer excited. 

‘* Make haste then. I will wait for 
you on the stage.” 

She lost no time, you may be sure, 
in changing her dress ; and on re- 
turning she found Arthur in conver- 
sation with a group of young fashion- 
ables, and with M. Lubert, the 
manager, to whom he recommended 
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Judith very warmly, and then openly 
gave her his arm before them all, and 
conducted her down the performers’ 


staircase. At the door his carriage 
was ready to receive them; they got 


. in, and, as it was cold, he pulled up 


the glasses, and put her shawl over 
her shoulders. How beautiful she 
was—so glad—so gratified; but the 
gladness did not last long. The dis« 
tance is so short between the Rue 
Grange Bateliere and the Rue de Pro- 
vence, and the horses went so fast! 
The carriage stopped; Arthur got out 
and offered his hand to Judith. They 
went up stairs together, and arrived 
at the door of her apartments. He 
rang the bell, respectfully took his 
leave, and disappeared. 

Judith could not sleep. The con- 
duct of the Count appeared so rude. 
He might at least have entered her 
room, and sat down for a moment, 
She knew very little, to be sure, of the 
manners of high society ; but she 
thought that would have been more 
polite than to leave her so suddenly at 
the door. She was feverish and dis- 
turbed; and at daybreak got out of 
bed and went to the window to get 
cool. There, before her door, still 
stood the carriage with the fast gre 
horses; they pawed the ground wit 
cold and impatience; the coachman 
was asleep on his box. 

s* Excuse me, gentlemen,” said the 
notary, when he had reached this part 
of his story ; ‘ the next act is just be- 
ginning, and I don’t wish to lose a 
word of the opera—when the curtain 
falls ”?—— 


Cuapter III. 


Tue next morning, and the next 
again, Judith opened her window at 
daybreak. The Count’s carriage was 
always at the door! It was evident 
that he sent it in the same manner al- 
most every night, and she could not 
imagine the reason of such a proceed- 
ing ; and, as to asking him for an ex- 
planation, she could not have ventured 
on such presumption for the world. 
And, besides, she hardly ever saw 
him, except on opera nights in a box 
on the second tier, which he had taken 
for the season. He never came upon 
the stage; he never again offered to 





conduct her home. What then was 
to be done? 

Luckily for her, her companions 
did him an injustice, and accused him 
of treating her ill. She was delighted, 
for she had now an excuse for writing 
to him; and accordingly she indited 
an epistle, beseeching him to come to 
her apartments. It was by no means 
an easy task to write a letter; so it 
took poor Judith the whole day. She 
began it over and over again, and 
made fifty foul copies before she 
achieved one to her mind. One of 
these she must have dropped out of her 
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bag; for, in the evening, she heard 
the young authors and others who 
were free of the orchestra, laughing 
immoderately at an ill spelt, ill writ- 
ten note, as they handed it about from 
one to the other. She was forced to 
hear their explosions of merriment, 
their satirical remarks, and the reso- 
lution they came to, to insert the un- 
signed note (the author of which was 
luckily unknown) in one of the news- 
papers, as a model for the De Sevignes 
of the ballet. What were the terror 
and agony of Judith, not at hearing 
her letter turned into ridicule, but to 
think that the Count would have the 
same feelings of contempt when he 
read the unfortunate note, which she 
would have purchased back again with 
her life. She was accordingly more 
dead than alive, when, on the follow- 
ing morning, Arthur entered her 
room. 

« I’m come, dear Judith—I lost no 
time when I received your letter;” 
and that fatal, that horrible letter he 
held in his hand—* What is it you 
require ?”’ 

“‘ What I require—Monsieur le 
Comte ?—I don’t know how to tell it 
you—but that letter—itself—since you 
have read it—if indeed you have been 
able to make it out ’——. 

“ Very easily, my dear girl,” replied 
the Count, with a slight smile. 

“Ah!” cried Judith, in despair, “that 
letter is enough to show you that I am 
a poor girl without talent, without 
education, who is ashamed of her igno- 
rance and wishes to remove it. But 
how-am I to do it? If you do not 
come to my assistance—if you refuse 
to help me with your advice—with 
your support” 

« What is it you wish ?” 

*‘ Give me masters, and you will see 
if I am not industrious, if I do not 
profit by their lessons.” 

** But when can they come to you?” 

** Any time—one thought keeps me 
anxious by day and sleepless at night.” 

“© What thought?” 

* The thought of the opinion you 
must have of me, You must despise 
me, and look on me as unworthy of 
your notice; and you are right,” 
she continued hurriedly.—** I know 
how contemptible I am—I know my- 
self—and 1 wish, if possible, to have 
no cause to blush for myself or to be a 
disgrace to you.” 
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The Count looked at her with 
amazement, and said, *‘I shall do as 
you require; you shall have any 
masters you want.” 

Next day Judith had a master to 
teach her writing, and history and 
geography. You should have seen 
the ardour she studied with ; and her 
natural abilities developed themselves 
with incredible rapidity. At first she 
liked study for Arthur’s sake, and then 
she liked it for its own. It was her 
pleasantest enjoyment, her consolation 
under all her anxieties. She submitted 
to the fines for absence, to stay at 
home and devote herself to her books 
all day. Her companions said, “ Ju- 
dith has gone mad—she will lose her 
engagement—she is very foolish.” 

But Judith worked the harder, say- 
ing, I shall make myself worthy of 
him at last; he will see what efforts I 
make to improve myself—but, alas! 
he could see nothing of the kind; for 
whenever he came Judith was so agi- 
tated, and stammered and hesitated so 
much, and became so confused, that 
he thought all the lessons were thrown 
away upon her. The effect of the 
knowledge she had acquired, was to 
make her feel more bitterly how 
stupid and ridiculous he must think 
her ; and that conviction rendered her 
still more constrained and embarrassed, 
and hindered the display of her real 
sentiments, so innocent—andso tender; 
and Arthur, as might be expected, 
came but seldom. Sometimes he 
remained a short time with her after 
the ballet; but when twelve o'clock 
sounded he always took his leave. She 
ventured to ask him, ** When shall I see 

ou?” 

“I will tell you at the Opera, to- 
morrow.” 

But how was this to be done ?>—He 

was almost always in his box on the 
second tier ; and when he intended to _ 
visit her on the following morning, 
he lifted his right hand to his ear, 
and that was as much as to say, I will 
come to the Rue de Provence. 
. And Judith would watch for him all 
the day—she admitted nobody—not 
even her aunt, that she might have the 
eM of seeing him entirely to her- 
self. 

In spite of the reserve of the Count 
she had made one discovery, and that 
was that he had some sorrow that 
weighed him down, What could the 
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sorrow be ?—she could not bring her- 
self to ask him, and yet she would 
have been so delighted to have been 
able to share it with him. But that 
was a happiness she did not dare to 
hope for—and yet she shared it though 
she did not know what it was. So 
when the Count asked her, as he often 
did, «* What is the matter, Judith ?— 
have you any grief to vex you?” —if 
she had dared she would have answered, 
* Yours!” 


One day a horrible idea occurred * 


to her—she muttered to herself, in 
despair, *“ He loves another—yes ! 
yes, he loves another! and yet, if he 
does, why does he bring me here ?— 
what can be his object? It is from no 
love to me—because, if he loved me” 
—Judith fixed her eyes on a large 
mirror, and she certainly looked so 
young, so blooming, so beautiful—no 
wonder she remained sunk in a reverie. 
The door of her boudoir was opened 
quickly ; Arthur walked in—he had 
an air of trouble and chagrin, such as 
she had never seen before. 

*‘ Judith,” he said, “ dress yourself 
immediately. You shall go with me 
to the Tuileries.” 

“Ts it possible ?”’ 

** Yes, The weather is delightful— 
all Paris will be there.” 

** And you will take me there!” 
cried Judith, enraptured; for the 
Count had never walked out with her, 
or given her his arm in public. 

“* To be sure! I will take you there 
before the whole world!—in the great 
avenue,”’ said the Count, hurriedly 
walking about the room — “ Come 
along, Madame Bonnivet,” he added 
quickly to the old aunt, who at that 
moment came in— Dress your niece 
as splendidly as you can; and above 
every thing be quick !” 

Madame Bonnivet made prepara- 
tions for taking off the morning dress 
that Judith-wore ; but she blushed, and 
made a sign that Arthur was still in 
the room. 

« Tush, tush !” said the aunt—* are 
we to be on such ceremony with 
Monsieur the Count ?"”—and without 
any more ado she unlaced the gown 
and it tumbled on the floor. 

Judith did not know where to look, 
or what to do—and was quite oppressed 
with shame. 

But, alas! her modesty was alto- 
gether useless on this occasion. Arthur 
never looked near her. Absorbed by 


one idea that seemed to excite his rage 
and indignation, he traversed the 
apartment with great rapidity, and in 
one of his turns threw down a little 
vase made of shells, which broke into 
a thousand pieces. 

“Oh, what a pity!” exclaimed 
Judith, forgetting at that moment the 
state of her toilet. 

*‘ Yes, indeed,” echoed the aunt— 
“it cost five hundred francs at the 
least.” 

** Not for that! not for that!” said 
en because it came from 

im © cote 

“Well, are you ready?” cried 
Arthur, impatiently, who had not 
heard a word of their reflections on 
the vase. 

* In one moment—.Aunt, my shawl ; 
now, my gloves.’’ 

*“ And your mantle,” said Arthur, 
** you have forgotten it—and you will 
find it cold.” 

« Oh, no!” 

“Your hand is burning,” said 
Madame Bonnivet ; “ you are feverish, 
my child—I don’t think you ought to 

0.” 
“I am well—quite well,” said Ju- 
dith, hurrying on—* Let us go—let us 
go: I would not stay at home for all 
the world.” 

The carriage was at the door—they 
got in, and drove down the Boulevardes 
—at noon-day—together! And, to 
complete the happiness of the elated 
Judith, she saw two of her compan- 
ions in the Rue dela Paix, and bowed 
to them with the gracious condescen- 
sion which extreme happiness’ pro- 
duces—two principal performers,-who 
on that occasion were trudging humbly 
on foot. 

The carriage stopped at the gate of 
the Rue de Rivoli. Judith took the 
Count’s arm, and they promenaded in 
the principal allée. It was a féte day 
—all the rank and fashion of Paris 
had assembled—the crowd was im- 
mense. 

In a moment Arthur and his com- 
panion were the objects of universal 
observation. They were both so hand- 
some it was impossible to avoid re- 
marking them. Every one turned 
round to look at them, and ask who 
they were, 

«s "Tis the young Count Arthur de 


«* Are they married?” 


Judith trembled at the question with 
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a sensation of pleasure—and of pain 
at the same time—that she could not 
account for. 

‘* No, indeed,’’ said a grand-looking 
old lady, in a disdainful tone—while 
she caressed a little spaniel in her 
arms, and was attended by two foot- 
men in superb liveries—* Monsieur 
the Count is not married ; my lord, his 

-uncle, won’t hear of it.’ 

*¢ Then whois that beautiful creature 
with him ?—his sister, perhaps?” 

s¢ QO, you wrong him, I assure you— 
she is his mistress—an opera girl—at 
least I think I have heard so.” 

Luckily Judith did not hear the old 
dowager’s remarks ; for at that moment 
the Baron de Blangi, who walked 
behind them, said to his brother the 
Chevalier—* ’Tis little Judith.” 

«* What! the girl Arthur is so fond 
2” 

‘He has gone mad about her—he 
ruins himself.” 

“He is quite right,” replied the 
Chevalier—* Who would not do the 
same ?—how beautiful she is!” 

« Take care—you'll fall in love 
with her.” 

“I'm that already. Come, and let 
us see her close.” 

« If the crowd will let us.” 

And the crowd that kept following 
her went on making remarks of the 
same kind, and Arthur heard them. 
For the first time he looked at Judith 
as she deserved to be looked at, and 
was astonished to find her so beauti- 
ful. The walk, the company, and, 
above all, the consciousness of being 
admired, had given her cheeks and 
eyes an unusual glow; and then she 
was sixteen years old, and loved, and 
fancied, for the first time, that she 
was loved in return; and these are 
admirable reasons for looking one’s 
best, The sensation created by her 
appearance was immense; but when 
she saw the look of admiration that 
Arthur fixed on her, all her triumph 
sank into insignificance, the praises 
of the crowd were forgotten, and she 
went home that day exclaiming,— 
*¢ What a happy girl I am!” 

Next morning Judith received two 
letters. The first was a carte blanche 

. from the Baron de Blangi; she threw it 
into the fire and forgot it in a mo- 
-ment. 

The second bore a signature which 

Judith read over twice, as she could 


hardly believe her eyes ; but she could 
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not doubt the reality—it'was signed 
“ The Bishop of ——,” and was in 
these terms :— 

“© Mademoiselle,—You appeared 
publicly yesterday at the Tuileries 
with my nephew, Count Arthur de 
V——-, and by so doing put the finish- 
ing-stroke to a scandal, the conse- 
quences of which. are incalculable. 
Although, in punishment for the sins 
of men, God has permitted our an- 
cient powers to be diminished, we 
have still enough left to enable us to 
punish your audacity. I therefore 
give you notice, that, if you do not 
am a stop to any similar scandal, I 

ave sufficient credit with the Lord 
Chamberlain to have you dismissed 
from the Opera; if, on the other hand, 
you give up my nephew at once and 
for ever, we offer you (for the motive 
will sanctify the means) two thousand 
louis and the absolution of all your 
sins,” &c. &e. &e. 

Judith was at first annihilated on 
perusing that dreadful letter ; but she 
soon took courage, and, collecting all 
her energies, replied in the following 
words :— 

«* My Lord,—You use me harshly, 
and yet I can declare before God and 
to you, that I have nothing for which 
to reproach myself. ’Tis so, I de- 
clare most solemnly; and yet, my lord, 
in this there is no merit attributable 
to me. I owe it entirely to him who 
has spared and respected me. Yes, 
my lord, your nephew is innocent of 
the wrongs you impute to him; and if 
to love be criminal in the sight of 
Heaven, it is a crime of which I am 
guilty, and in which Arthur is not an 
accomplice. 

‘* Hear, then, the resolution I have 
taken. 

“I shall say to him—what I have 
never ventured to say to him for my- 
self—but for you, my lord, I will take 
courage and say to him, ¢ Arthur, do 
you love me ?—And if, as I believe, 
as I fear, he shall answer, ‘ No, Ju- 
dith, Ido not love you,’—then, my 
lord, I shall obey you, I shall separate 
myself from him, I shall never see 
him more ; and I hope, my lord, you 
will think of me too highly to offer 
me any thing as a reward, and that 
you will not add degradation to de- 
spair. The latter is sufficient for one 
who resolves to die. But if Heaven, 
if my good angel, if the happiness of 
my life shall lead him to say, ¢ [ love 
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you, Judith,"—ah! ’tis a sinful thing 
Tam about to say to you, and you will 
most justly pour your maledictions on 
my head; but mark -me, my lord, 
there ‘is no power on earth that shall 
hinder me from being his—from sacri- 
ficing every thing to him. I will brave 
all, even your indignation ; for, after 
all, what can you do?—at most you 
ean take my life; and why should I 
hesitate to die if I could only feel as- 
sured I have been beloved ? 

«“ Pardon me, my lord, if this letter 
should offend you. It is written by a 
poor girl who is ignorant of the world 
and of her duty ; but who hopes to 
find some mitigation of your anger in 
consideration of that ignorance—the 
openness of her confession—and, above 
all, in the profound respect with which 
she has the honour to remain,” &c. 
&e. &e. 

Judith sealed the letter and sent it 
without consulting with any one upon 
the subject; and from that moment, 
being determined to know her fate, 
she waited impatiently for the next 
visit of the Count. She saw him in 
his box, but he seemed sombre and 
pre-occupied. He made no sign to 
her—he never looked near her. She 
was in despair. At last, on the fol- 
lowing night, he made the usual sig- 
nal, and Judith now felt certain that 
she should see him in the morning, 
and put an end to the state of suspense 
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and misery, which she felt was more 
intolerable than the worst that could 
befall her. 

But in the morning the chasseur of 
the Count made his appearance with 
an-apology from his master, on the 
plea of business of the most urgent 
importance, and with an intimation 
at the same time that he would come 
that night to supper—To supper! he 
who had always taken his leave so 
early. The aunt seemed wonder- 
fully pleased with the arrangement, 
and Judith remained sunk in deep 
thought. 

At eleven o’clock the most elegant 
little supper that could be procured 
was all ready by the zeal of Madame 
Bonnivet. As to Judith she saw no- 
thing—she heard nothing—she ex- 
pected. She expected! All the facul- 
ties of her soul were absorbed in that 
one idea. But eleven o’clock came— 
half-past eleven—twelve—and no Ar- 
thur. The whole night elapsed—he 
came not—and she expected still ;— 
and the next day passed, and the fol- 
lowing days, and yet Arthur came 
not. She heard nothing of him—she 
saw him no more. What then was 
the meaning of all this? What had 
become of him? , 

*¢ Gentlemen,” said the little no- 
tary, interrupting his narration, “ the 
curtain is just rising—After the next 
act.” 


Cuapter IV. 


“ GENTLEMEN,” said the little no- 
tary, when the third act of the Hugue- 
nots was concluded, “ I suppose you 
are anxious to make out what has 
happened to our friend young Arthur; 
and, above all, to discover exactly who 
he is.” 

‘“‘ You should have begun with that,” 
said I. 

‘* [have a right to arrange my story 
as I choose.” 

«* And, besides,” added the profes- 
sor, “ one shouldn’t be very critical 
on the conduct of a story at the Opera 
—nobody attends to it.” 

** A very lucky thing for the au- 
thors of the words,” said the little no- 
tary, with a bow to me; and, satis- 
fied with his hit, he went on with his 
account. 

Count Arthur de V-—— is descended 
from a very ancient and distinguished 


family in the south. His mother, left 
a widow very young, had no child 
besides, and was poorly provided for 3 
but she had a brother who was im- 
mensely rich. This brother, Mon- 
seigneur the Abbe de V——., was one 
of the most influential prelates at the 
court of Louis XVIII., and afterwards 
at that of Charles X.; and we know 
very well what was the influence of 
the clergy at that time—an influence 
that governed the kingdom, the sove- 
reign himself, and even the army. 
The Abbe de V-——— was of a cold and 
haughty disposition, selfish and see 
vere, but an excellent relation not- 
withstanding ; for he was ambitious for 
himself and for every one that be- 
longed to him. He charged himself 
with his nephew’s education, intro- 
duced him at court, and procured the 
restoration to his sister of some por- 
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tion of the property that had been 
confiscated during the emigration. 
- The mother died, blessing the name 
of her brother, and enjoining her son 
to be obedient in all things to his 
uncle, Arthur, who adored his mo- 
ther, swore obedience to her injunc- 
tions when she was dying ; and it was 
the more easy for him to perform his 
vow, from the circumstance that, from 
his earliest years, he had always been 
accustomed to receive his uncle’s com- 
mands with the most unhesitating 
submission. 

Sedate, quiet, and bashful, yet full 
of courage and generosity, Arthur 
had always had a strong inclination 
for a military life—partly for the 
uniform and the epaulettes, but prin- 
cipally, perhaps, because in the palace 
of his uncle he saw nothing but gowns 
and cassocks. He ventured one day, 
but with great shyness, to make his 
uncle acquainted with his wishes ; but 
the prelate knit his brows, and an- 
swered, harshly and decidedly, he had 
other views for him, 

The Abbe de V—— had been ad- 
vanced to a bishopric, and he hoped 
for more. He had a good chance for 
the hat cf a cardinal; and he was 
desirous of making his nephew share 
in his good fortune, and felt sure of 
being able to secure him the highest 
dignities of the Church. In short, the 
Church was at that time the surest 
avenue to wealth and power. Arthur 
did not dare openly to resist the ter- 
rible ascendant of his uncle; but he 
secretly vowed that he would never be 
a bishop. The King, in the mean 
time, had been spoken to on the sub- 
ject, and had expressed his warmest 
approbation. Arthur was to enter the 
seminary in a few months as a matter 
of form, to take orders, and go through 
the lower offices to the highest dig- 
nities of his new profession as rapidly 
as possible. He remembered the pro- 
mise he had given his mother, and, 
besides, every body would have ac- 
cused him of ingratitude if he ran 
directly counter to the wishes of his 
uncle; and as he therefore did not 
dare to oppose his designs at once, he 
endeavoured to find out some method 
of forcing the Bishop to resign them 

of his own accord. He could think of 
no better means to effect his purpose 
than some good dashing scandal, that 
might render him unworthy of the 
venerable profession into which they 


tried to force him against his will. 
But this was not so easy a matter as 
might be supposed. Whether it arose 
from Arthur's natural disposition or 
from his education, he had a fund of 
moral feeling that prevented him from 
being a libertine ; and Arthur took as 
much pains to make himself a rake as 
might have sufficed to make him a 
bishop. But he had a number of 
friends who introduced him to their 
gaieties. The racketing and sprees 
of his companions were insipid and 
disgusting ; and he turned his atten- 
tion to the ladies of the court as a 
better means of gaining what he wished. 
But the ladies of that court avoided 
the slightest appearance of impro- 
priety—not that they extended their 
dislike to any thing beyond the appear- 
ance—and a glaring, unmistakable 
impropriety was all that Arthur de- 
sired. A ray of light broke in upon 
his despair, when one of his friends 
said to him,— 

“ Take an opera girl for your 
mistress—every body will know it.” 

« What! 1?” exclaimed Arthur, 
flushing with indignation at the first 
thought of such a proceeding —* I mix 
myself up with such a set!” 

** You need have nothing to do 
with them. These matters are easily 
arranged ; the eciat of a mistress is all 
you require. Take one; you may do 
as you like afterwards, but your point 
will be gained at once.” 

** Well, I consent.” 

You know already how the matter 
was arranged between Arthur and the 
aunt. Measures were taken to have 
the Bishop informed of the scandal. 
He took no notice. He was told that 
every night his nephew's carriage was 
stationed in the Rue de Provence ; and 
Arthur hoped every day for a blow-up 
with his benefactor, when he had re- 
solved to throw all the blame on an 
uncontrollable passion which rendered 
him unworthy of the sacred office, and 
he could by no means account for his 
uncle’s sang froid and placid forbear- 
ance. It was the calm that precedes 
the storm. 

One morning his lordship said to 
him, “ The King has been displeased 
with you for some time; I know not 
wherefore.” 

“I guess the reason,” replied the 
nephew. 

‘J have no wish to know it, sir. 
His Majesty has deigned to overlook 
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it, but insists on your entering the 
seminary within two days,” 

«1? uncle!—imp”—— 

«* They are the King’s orders, and 
your objections must be made to him, 
not to me,” said the prelate haughtily, 
and turned away. 

* Arthur, almost out of his senses 
with rage, hurried off to Judith—took 
her to the Tuileries—paraded her as 
his mistress before all the world, on 
the very evening before he was to 


, start for the seminary. This time it 


was impossible to pretend ignorance 
of so very glaring a scandal, or to 
think of forcing the hero of it into the 
Chureh—at any rate for a long time. 
The Bishop wrote the letter I have 
repeated to you-to Judith, and the 
King sent an order to the Count to 
leave Paris within twenty-four hours. 
It was impossible to disobey. Luckily 
he was acquainted with one of the 
sons of M. de Bourmont, and went off 
on the following night with the expe- 
dition to Algiers. 

‘« Since the choice of the place of 
my exile,” he said, “is left to me, I 
shall choose one where glory is to be 
gained.” 

He went off at night with the ut- 
most secrecy, for all his motions were 
watched ; and, if they had suspected his 
destination, he was afraid they would 
have hindered his departure. He 
wrote a few lines to Judith, to tell her 
he was to be absent only a few days; 
but that note, insignificant as it was, 
was intercepted, and never reached 
her. The Bishop had great interest 
with the police. A week afterwards 
Arthur was at sea. On the twentieth 
day he disembarked in Africa, was 
one of the first at the storming of the 
fort, and was wounded at the side of 
his gallant friend, young Bourmont, 
who was killed at the moment of vic- 
tory. Arthur was for a long time in 
danger. For two months his life was 
‘despaired of; and when he reco- 
vered, his fortune, his hopes, and those 
of his uncle, had all disappeared, in 
three days, with the monarchy of 
Charles X. 

The Bishop could not bear up against 
such a disaster; ill, and suffering in 
mind and body, he was unable to follow 
the exiled court as he desired. Disap- 
pointment and vexation inflamed his 
blood; a dangerous fever was pro- 
duced by all these miseries, and not 


knowing what to do in the state of 
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irritation into which he had worked 
himself, he revenged himself for the 
Revolution of July on his unfortunate 
nephew. Arthur, still weak from his 
wounds, arrived in Paris; and it is 
here that I become connected with 
the story, (said the notary, somewhat 


elevating his voice.) The Count came . 


to me about the succession—I had 
long been his notary, and that of his 
family—we proceeded first to break 
the seals. I will not trouble you with 
professional details; but in taking an 
inventory of all the papers deposited 
in his lordship’s escritoire, a letter 


struck my eye, with the signature. 


Judith, danseuse al’Opera.’”’ The 
letter of an opera dancer in the desk 
of a bishop !—I would have destroyed 
it out of respect to the church; but 
Arthur had already got hold of it, 
and from the emotion it produced, I 
fancied for amoment— Heaven forgive 
me for the thought !—that the unele 
and nephew had been rivals unknown 
to each other. 

‘“ Poor girl, poor girl!’ exclaimed 
Arthur, “ what nobleness! what gen- 
erosity ! what a treasure I possessed ! 
— There, there!” he said to me, * read 
that ;” and when I came to the sen- 
tence—* If to love be criminal in the 
sight of Heaven, it is a crime of whieh 
Iam guilty, and in which Arthur is 
not an accomplice ”"——. 

‘ss’ Tistrue!’’exclaimed Arthur, who 
had tears glistening in his eyes—“ She 
loved me with all her soul, and I never 
perceived it, and never thought of 
loving her—and she was sixteen years 
old! and pure and beautiful! for you 
have no idea, M. Baraton, how beau- 
tiful she is—the most beautiful woman 
in Paris.” 

‘«‘ T have no manner of doubt of it,” 
I replied ; “ but if you please we will 
go on with the inventory.” 

“*As you please’’—and he con- 


-tinued to read fragments of the letter 


aloud.—“ If Heaven, if my good an- 
gel, if the happiness of my life shall 
lead him to say, I love you, Judith— 
ah! ‘tis a sinful thing I am about to 
say to you, and you will most justly 
pour your maledictions on my head ; 
but mark me, my lord, there is no 
power on earth that shall hinder me 
from being his—from sacrificing every 
thing to him!” 

« And I misunderstood her! I re- 
jected a love like this !—I only was to 
blame: but I will repair my fault— 
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I will sacrifice my life to her—I will 
own her before the world! I shall be 
proud of her, and introduce her to my 
friends—to you yourself, M. Baraton 
—who don’t listen to a syllable I am 
saying, but keep poring over those 
musty papers.” 

Papers, indeed! It was his uncle’s 
will I had discovered, which disin- 
herited him, and disposed of his enor- 
mous fortune among hospitals and 
other charitable foundations. I told 
Arthur the contents—but he did not 
show the least disappointment; and 
began to read Judith’s letter again 
and again. 

** You shall see her, M. Baraton— 
you shall see my beautiful Judith— 
—- dine with her this very 
% But these papers—this will,” I 
said. 
«© Well—I have nothing more to do 
with them,” he said with a smile; 
* but Judith will love me.—Adieu, 
M. Baraton; adieu. I shall find with 
her more happiness than I lose by 
these papers, adieu :” and he left me, 
while his eyes beamed with joy and 
anticipation. 

«* Strange young man!’’—I said to 
myself—‘ to be consoled by a pretty 
face for the loss of such a succession !” 
and I finished the inventory. 

An hour or two afterwards, I was 
about to go home, when Arthur rushed 
in like a madman. 

* She is not there—she is gone— 
I have lost her !” 

« What! she’s false, thet ?” 

*«‘ Who told you so? Unsay the 
word—or ” he had taken tight 
hold of me by the collar. 
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* I know nothing about it.” 

«So much the better,” he said— 
“three months ago she disappeared 
—she has left the Opera.” 

‘* What did her companions tell 
you?” 

«* They told me nonsensical stories 
—some said she had been carried off 
—another told me, with the utmost 
coolness, she had resolved to destroy 
herself.” 

** Possible enough,” I said—* since 
the Revolution of July, suicide has 
come greatly into fashion.” 

“‘ Say it not—say it not!” cried 
Arthur, “ you will drive me mad—I 
went to her apartments in the Rue de 
Provence, but she had left them with- 
out saying where she was going.” 

“ No trace?” 

‘“‘ The rooms are to let; they have 
never been occupied since.” 

«* And you found nothing in them ?” 

‘* Nothing——except that in her 
aunt’s room, on the ground floor, this 
card, intended for some trunk, with 
the address, * To Madame Bonnivet, 
Bordeaux,’—and now, that I remem- 
ber, she comes from that neighbour- 
hood.” 

“ Well.” 

“ Take all the management of my 
page what arrangement youe 
ike.” - 

«*‘ What are you going to do?” 

** Follow her traces—or rather those 
of her aunt.” 

“In your present state of health 
you wouldn’t start for Bordeaux ?” 

«“ This hour!”—He started that 
evening ; and——But here the fourth 
act of the Huguenots began, and the 
notary listened in silence. 


Cuarter V. 


ArtTHuR remained six months at 
Bordeaux, making every possible en- 
quiry about Madame Bonnivet, but 
nobody could give him the slightest 
information. He advertised for her in 
the newspapers—and at last an old 
lady, with whom it appeared she had 
lodged, came and informed him that 
hissearch was now useless, for Madame 
Bonnivet had been dead two months. 

*« And her niece!" exclaimed Ar- 
thur. 

“¢ She was not with her—but the 
aunt lived very comfortably, and had 
an annuity of a hundred louis.” 





*¢ Where did it come from ?” 

** Nobody knew.” 

* Did she ever speak of her niece?” 

*‘ Sometimes she mentioned her 
name ;”—but instantly checked her- 
self, as if there was some secret to be 
concealed. 

And this was all that Arthur had 
been able to ascertain by the most 
careful enquiry. He came back in 
despair ; for, since he had lost Judith, 
his attachment had grown into a pas- 
sion. It was the one idea of his ex- 
istence. He bitterly recalled the 
minutes—so few and unobserved at 
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the time—he had passed beside her. 
Every look, every smile, rushed back 
upon his memory—he visited every 
spot where she had been—he never 
missed the Opera. 

He wished to occupy her apart- 
ments in the Rue de Provence; but 
unluckily they had been engaged by 
a stranger, who did not live in them. 
He thought at all events he would go 
and look at them—the porter had not 
the keys, and the doors and window- 
shutters continued firmly closed! 
Arthur, as you may suppose, took 
very little interest in his own af- 
fairs, but they gave great uneasi- 
ness tome. Disinherited by his uncle, 
he had nothing left but the small pro- 
perty of his mother—about fifteen 
thousand livres a-year. He had squan- 
dered half of it, first in his expenses 
with Judith, and next in his endeavours 
to discover what had become of her ; 
for he grudged nothing to attain his 
object. At the slightest hint, he sent 
out couriers all over the world, but 
always without success, and he kept 
constantly saying to me—* ’ Tis use- 
less!—she is dead!” In our meet- 
ings upon business, he spoke to me of 
nothing but her—and I could hardly 
slip in a word about the state of his 
affairs. At last I got him persuaded 
to sell off every thing, and pay his 
debts ; but it was a great sacrifice for 
him to part with the lands that came 
to him from his mother. But it 
was indispensable. He owed nearly 
two hundred thousand franes, and the 
interest would very soon have swal- 
lowed up the remainder of his estate. 
Bills, therefore, were printed ; adver- 
tisements inserted in the newspapers ; 
and, on the very evening before the 
sale was to take place, I received a 
communication from one of my legal 
brethren, which filled me with joy and 
surprise. Fate seemed at last to have 
grown tired of persecuting poor 
Arthur. 

A certain M. de Corval, a man of 
very indifferent character, who had 
owed his mother a very considerable 
sum, now desired to pay it, with full 
interest from the time it had become 
due—making in all the sum of a hun- 
dred thousand crowns; and the notary 
he employed brought me the full 
amount in gold and bank-notes. I 
rushed off to tell the good news to 
Arthur, but he seemed neither glad 
nor sorry. As long as Judith was 
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not talked of, every thing else was 


indifferent to him. As for me, I lost 
no time in giving a receipt, paying 
off our creditors, clearing the estate, 
and every thing went on swimmingly, 
with the exception of one very curious 
incident. 

One day Arthur met M. de Cor- 
val, who had behaved so honour- 
ably, and thanked him in the kindest 
terms. At the very moment when 
that gentleman had began to excuse 
himself, on the plea of some recent 
losses, for being still unable to pay 
what he owed— 

“ But you paid me last month a 
hundred thousand crowns.”’ 

«f?” 

‘ I have no further claim on you— 
you owe me nothing.” 

“ ’ Tis impossible ! ” 

‘* Ask my notary.” 

The debtor—who was such no 
longer—hurried to me, and could not 
conceal his amazement. 

** You are a lucky man,” I said. 

** M. Arthur still more so,” he re- 
plied, very testily—* for I had made 
up my mind. As I could not possibly 
pay, it was exactly the same as if I 
did not owe, and this business does 
not make me a farthing richer; but 
the case is very different with him— 
he may think himself exceedingly 
fortunate.” 

*“ What then?” I said. “ You 
really don’t know where the money 
came from?” 

“I have no notion,” replied M. de 
Corval ;—* but if the same party 
should offer to pay off any more of 
my debts, I hope you will let me 
know ; it would be pleasant to have 
some of the benefit for myself.” 

We were more amazed than ever. 
I went to the notary who had trans. 
acted the business. The letter which 
instructed him to pay me the money 
bore the post-mark ‘ Havre,” and 
the hand it was written in was un. 
known to us all; but Arthur uttered 
an exclamation of joy when he saw 


‘the seal, half broken as 4t was. It 


was Judith’s. He had presented a 
seal to her in former days with the 
motto, ** Toujours seul” —and there 
it was upon the letter. 

“‘ The letter has come from Ju. 
dith!"’ he said, and dropped it on the 
floor. 

“¢ Well then,” I replied, ** you see 
she is still alive, and has not forgot- 
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ten you—you ought to be delight- 
ed ” 


Arthur was furious. He would 
have liked better if she had been 
dead. ‘ For why does she conceal 
herself ? Why, since she knows where 
Ilive, does she not come to me? She 
is not worthy to see me—she loves me 
no longer—she has forgotten me!” 

“ The letter,” Isuggested, “proves 
the reverse.” 

«© And what right has she to insult 
me with her benefits? Where has 
she got her riches? How has she had 
the audacity to offer them to me? 
And sinee when has she considered 
me base enough to aceept them? I 
won’t have the money—take it back 

in!” 

«With all my heart,” I said ;— 
‘but what am I to do with it?” 

«© What you like—I refuse it.” 

* You can’t refuse it now. Your 
debts are paid with it—your estate 
cleared—thanks to the hundred thou- 
sand crowns.” 

“ ] instruct you to sell my lands— 
realize that sum, which I shall never 
touch, and keep it till I find some 
means of returning it.” 

« But think what a state your affairs 
will be in.” 

“ That is of no consequence. Faith- 
less as she is, I cannot repent of 
having ruined myself for Judith; 
but to be enriched by her is a degra- 
dation I cannot submit to. Sell every 
thing!” 

And, in spite of all my remonstran.- 
ces, he persisted in his resolution. 
The estate was sold—the first three 
hundred thousand francs were deposit- 
ed with me, and the surplus was 
sufficient to buy an annuity ofsix thou 
sand livres for Arthur in the national 
funds—and that was the whole of his 
fortune. 

He lived in this way for two years, 
striving to banish a recollection that 
weighed upon his heart. Sombre and 
melancholy, he foreswore all society. 
He saw almost every day, and 
spoke of nothing but Judith. He 
told me he had forgotten her—that 
he despised her; and yet the only 
places he went to, were those which 
recalled her to his recollection most 
vividly. One day, or rather one night, 
there was a masked ball at the Opera, 
to which, by-the-by, he never went 
without a violent beating of the heart, 
Alone, in spite of the crowd, he walk-« 
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ed in silence through all the noise of 
the assembly—he went on the stage, 
where he had seen Judith so often—. 
then wandering among the corridors, 
he ascended slowly to the box on the 
second tier where he had sat so often 
in those happy days, and from which 
he had given the signal of a visit to 
the Rue de Provence on the following 
morning. The door of the box was 
open. A female in an elegant domino 
was sitting there alone, and apparently 
sunk in deep thought. At sight of 
Arthur she started, rose up, and would 
have left the box; but, scarcely able 
to support herself, she leaned on one 
of the sides, and sank down upon the 
sofa. Her agitation attracted Arthur’s 
notice, and he went forward and offer- 
ed his assistance. 

Without answering, she rejected his 
offer with a motion of her hand. “ The 
heat has made you ill,” he said, with 
an emotion which he could not master ; 
“ if you will take off your mask for a 
moment” —— 

She refused his assistance again, and 
contented herself with throwing back 
the hood of her domino, which had 
covered her head. 

Arthur saw the beautiful black hair 
falling in ringlets on her shoulder. It 
was exactly in the same style that 
Judith wore it—that graceful attitude, 
that exquisitely elegant form — the 
shape, the manners—that indefinable 
charm which we may feel, but cannot 
account for—all were there ! 

, She rose up at last. 

Arthur started. It was now his 
turn to feel faint—but instantly, sum- 
moning all hisstrength, he whispered— 

“Judith! Judith! ’tis you!” 

She would have left the box— 

“ Stay, stay ! for Heaven’s sake! 
and let me tell you that I am the most 
unhappy of men; that I never knew 

ou, éven when you deserved. all my 
ove!” 

She trembled. 

“Yes, you deserved it then, and 
I did not know it; and now I love 
you, Judith! I love nobody but you 
—I shall love you for ever, even now 
that you are unfaithful—now that you 
have forgotten me!” 

She tried to answer, but could nof. 
She laid her hand on her heart, as if 
to justify herself. 

s* And how, then, can I account for 
your absence ; and, above all, for your 
benefits—those benefits which have 
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made me blush for you, and which I 
have rejected? Yes, Judith! I de. 
sire them not—lI wish for nothing but 
you, and your.love! And if it be, in- 
deed, true that you have not forgotten 
me, and that you love me still, come 
tome! It is love only I can give you 
now; for I have no longer a fortune to 
offer you!—Ah, you hesitate—you 
answer not—lI understand your silence! 
Farewell—for ever!” , 

He was turning to depart, but Judith 
held him by the hand. 

“ Speak, then, Judith! Speak, I 
entreat you!’ 

The poor girl could not. Sobs 
choked her voice. 

Arthur fell at her feet—she had not 
spoken ; but she was in tears—and 
Arthur felt that she was justified. 

* You love me, then, still ?—you 
love nobody but me?” 

«* No one!” she said, and gave him 
her hand. 
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«* And how am I to believe you ?—~ 
what proof can I have ?” 

« Time.” 

« What can I do?” 

« Wait!” 

“ And what token of your love?” 

She dropped the bouquet which she 
held in her hand ; and, while Arthur 
stooped to pick it up, she darted 
through the corridor, and disap- 
peared. 

He followed her—saw her at a dis« 
tance among the crowd—lost her 
again—and had nearly recovered her 
traces once more, when, on arriving 
at the lobby, he saw her leap into a 
magnificent chariot, which went off at 
full gallop ! 

** Gentlemen,” said the notary, in- 
terrupting his narrative, “’tis very late 
—I am an early man—and, with your 
permission, will finish the rest of my 
story next opera night.” 


Cuaptrr VI. 


On the following Wednesday we 
wereallinthe orchestra punctual to our 
appointment, but the notary did not 
make his appearance. The opera was 
«* Robert,” and it recalled to my recol- 
lection my first meeting with Arthur. 
I now understood his melancholy and 
pre-occupation ; and fancied that if 
Meyerbeer himself had been aware of 
his story, he would have pardoned his 
inattention even to the inimitable 
Trio. But was Arthur at that mo- 
ment in a less miserable condition ?>— 
was he better qualified to appreciate 
good music? Washe happy, and had 
he discovered the beautiful Judith? We 
were still ignorant of the causes that 
kept them apart; and the absence of 
our little historian added to our impa- 
tience. He arrived, at last, at the 
end of the second act, and never was 
so enthusiastic a reception given to a 
favourite actor, or a dancer, after 
three months’ absence, as we now gave 
M. Baraton. You've come at last, 
my good friend—here—sit down— 
we’ve kept yourplace. How late you 
are!” 

** T have been present at the signa-~ 
tures of a contract,” replied the notary 
—“*I say present at the signatures, 
but not professionally. I have given 
up the shop; and, thank Heaven! I 
owe nothing to any one,” 





« Yes you do—you owe us” —— 

«A dénotment,” said the profes« 
sor. 

«¢ Ah, the history of Judith—well” 
—M. Baraton took the seat that had 
pe kept for him, and continued his 
tale :— 

She had said * Wait! ’°—and, for 
some days, Arthur was patient enough 
—he hoped every hour for a letter or 
arendezyous. ‘I shall see her again !” 
he exclaimed—* she will come to me 
again!” But days and weeks passed 
on, and Judith never came. Six 
months passed in this way a year— 
and at last two years rolled by. I 
felt anxious about Arthur, and some. 
times I was even uneasy about his 
sanity. The scene at the masked ball 
had affected him strangely. There 
were moments when he believed that 
he was labouring under some hallu- 
cination. He fancied it was all a 
dream—an illusion; and he began to 
have doubts of every thing’ he heard 
or saw. It was with difficulty that 
our utmost care restored him from a 
dangerous illness, into which hope de~ 
ferred had thrown him. He never 
would touch the money advanced by’ 
Judith ; and his own fortune, I have 
told you, amounted only to six thou- 
sand livres a-year. Of these he 
spent four thousand in subseribing for 
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a box at the Opera—the box on the 
second tier, where he had encountered 
Judith the night of the masked ball. 
He went there every evening, as long 
as he had any hopes of seeing her 
again ; and when he sank into despair, 
he could not summon courage to enter 
it. He felt himself, when he sat in it, 
‘¢ seul, toujours seul ”—and the feeling 
of loneliness made him wretched. All 
he could do was to come occasionally 
to the orchestra; and, after looking 
long and earnestly at the box on the 
opposite side, he would say, ‘ She is 
not there!”’ and leave the theatre. 
This was his course of life, only di- 
versified by an occasional journey into 
the country, when he fancied he had 
obtained some trace of the lost one ; 
but he always came back disconsolate 
to Paris, and resumed his old habits. 
It was to meet him more frequently 
that I secured a seat here by the year. 
Last week he had come—he had seated 
himself in the orchestra—not at this 
side, but at the other. On that occa- 
sion—hopeless and wretched—he had 
turned his back to the house, and was 
sunk in his own miserable reflections. 
But a sudden sensation among those 
around him, aroused him from his 
reverie. 

A young lady of the most exquisite 
beauty, and magnificently dressed, 
had come into a -box, and the whole 
artillery of opera-glasses was turned 
upon her in a moment. Nothing was 
heard but exclamations of ** What a 
beautiful creature!—how brilliant !— 
how graceful! ” 

«© What age should you think her, 
sir?” said one. 

«“ Twenty-one, or twenty-two,” said 
another. 

** Bah! she isn’t eighteen.” 

«Do you know who she is, then?” 

* No, sir, this is her first. appear- 
ance at the Opera—for I'm a sub- 
scriber—and know every face that has 
made a sensation here since the year 
—hem”——. 

And it seemed that nobody knew 
any thing about her. At lasta gentle- 
man of very distinguished appearance 
bowed to her. Every one worried 


him with questions who she was. 
«Tis Lady Inggerton—the wife of 
a rich English nobleman.” 
** Indeed !—so young—and so rich!” 
And it was whispered about that she 
had been nobody once—a poor girl that 
was about to throw herself into the 
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water in a fit of despair; and that, 
after being rescued by the old noble- 
man, she gained his heart so entirely, 
that he persuaded her to marry him, 
to enable him to leave her his enor- 
mous fortune—which he had actually 
done. 

*“* The deuce!—if she’s a widow 
she’s a glorious catch! " 

Her time of mourning is just ex- 
pired, and, of course, all the young 
fellows both in England and France 
are making up to her. 

* No doubt,” said the young man 
who had been making these enquiries, 
pulling up his neckcloth; ‘ and do you 
know, my good fellow, I rather think 
her Jadyship is looking in this direc- 
tion.” 

‘* Nonsense! " 

**’Tis no nonsense, I assure you— 
I appeal to this gentleman;” and he 
addressed himself to Arthur, who had 
heard nothing of the conversation, and 
had to be informed of the whole matter. 

Arthur raised his eyes, and in the 
box in the second tier, that box that 
used to be his, he saw—— 

Ah! people, don’t die of surprise 
and joy, for Arthur is still alive :—he 
felt his heart beat quick. ’Twas she! 
*twas Judith! but at the same time he 
continued motionless—he did not dare 
to stir; he was afraid of awakening. 

** You know her then, sir?” enqui- 
red his neighbour. 

Arthur made no reply, for at that 
instant his eyes met Judith’s! He 
saw hers lighten up with joy—and 
what was he to think? My heavens! 
how did his brain keep from turning, 
when he saw the hand of Judith—that 
hand so white and beautiful, raised 
slowly to her ear, (the very signal 
that in other days he used to give to 
her,) and play with the emerald drops 
that he had presented to her? Lucky, 
as I said before, that people don’t die 
of happiness; but Arthur felt some 
vague idea that he should go mad. 
He hid his face in his hands a moment, 
to convince himself it was not an illu- 
sion; and when he looked up again, 
the vision had vanished! Judith had 
disappeared ! 

A tremor took possession of his 
limbs—a hand of iron crushed his 
heart ; but when he remembered what 
he had seen—what he had heard—and 
that she had given him a signal known 
only to themselves, he darted from his 
place ; he left the orchestra, and hur. 
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riedintothe street, saying, “If deceive 
myself this time—if I am again mis- 
taken—I shall either go mad or blow 
my brains out!” And having come to 
this sage resolution he walked steadily 
to the Rue de Provence, he knocked 
at the door, (which was instantly 
opened, ) and asked for—Judith ! 

** Madame is within, sir,’’ said the 
porteress, very quietly. 

- Arthur almost fainted, and had to 
support himself on the banister. He 
went up to the second floor, crossed 
the well-known rooms, and opened 
the door of the boudoir. It was fur- 
nished exactly as it was six years be- 
fore. 

The supper he had ordered before 
his departure was there, all laid on 
the table. There were seats set for 
two; and Judith, sitting on a sofa, 
said to him the moment he entered, 
s¢ You come late, Arthur,’’ and held 
out her hand. 

Arthur fell at her feet.— 

Here the notary stopped short. 
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“Well!” we all exclaimed, “ go 
on.’ 

«* What more have I to tell you?” 
said M. Baraton, with a knowing 
smile. ‘I have just come from dining 
with them. The ceremony took place 
to-day.” 

«* They are married, then?” 

*° To be sure.” 

sé A widow is a kind of animal,” 
said one of our circle, «* who” —— 

‘* Has very little resemblance to Ju- 
dith,” interposed the notary; “ for a 
very curious part of the story that I 
have not told you is, that the old peer, 
her husband, never called her any 
thing but his daughter.” 

At that moment the box on the se- 
cond tier opened—Judith came in 
wrapped up in her ermined mantle, 
and leaning on the arm of her lover— 
her husband. 

And a round of exclamations might 
be heard among the audience,— 

‘«* How lovely she is!” 

** A lucky dog!” 





ON THE ESSENES, 


Part Ill, 


~ 


Tuesectet history of Juda, through 
the two generations preceding the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, might yet be 
illuminated a little better than it has 
been by Josephus. It would, however, 
require a separate paper for itself. 
At present we shall take but a slight 
glance or two at that subject, and 
merely in reference to the Essenes. 
Nothing shows the crooked conduct 
of Josephus so much as the utter per- 
plexity, the mere labyrinth of doubts, 
in which he has involved the capital 
features of the last Jewish war. Two 
points only we notice, for their con- 
nexion with the Essenes : 

First, What was the cause, the out- 
standing. pretext, on either side, for 
the Jewish insurrectionary war? We 
know well what were the real impulses 
to that war; but what was the capital 
and overt act on either side which 
forced ‘the Jewish irritation into a 
hopeless contest? What was the 
ostensible ground alleged for the war? 

Josephus durst not have told, had 
NO, CCXCY. VOL, XLVII. 





le known. He must have given a 
Roman, an ex parte statement, at any 
rate ; and let that consideration never 
be lost sight of in taking his evidence. 
He might blame a particular Roman, 
such as Gessius Florus, because he 
found that Romans themselves con- 
demned Aim. He might vaunt his 
veracity and*his wappncie in a little 
corner of the general story ; but durst 
he speak plainly on the broad field of 
Judean politics? Not for his life. 
Or, had the Roman magnanimity 
taken off his shackles, what became 
of his court favour and preferment, in 
case he spoke freely of Roman policy 
as a system ? 
Hence it is that Josephus shuffles so 
miserably when attempting to assign 
the cause or causes of the war. Four 
different causes he assigns in different 
places, not one of which is other than 
itself an effect-from higher causes, 
and a mere symptom of the convul- 
sions working below. For instance, 
the obstinate withdrawal of the daily 
28 ‘ 
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sacrifice offered for Casar, which is 
one of the causes alleged, could not 
have occurred until the real and deep- 
seated causes of that war had operated 
on the general temper for some time, 
It was a public insult to Rome: would 
have occasioned a demand for explan- 
ation: would have been revoked: the 
immediate author punished; and. all 
would have subsided into a personal 
affair, had it not been supported by 
extensive combinations below the sur- 
face, which could no longer be sup- 
pressed. Into them we are not going 
to enter. We wish only to fix atten- 
tion upon the ignorance of Josephus, 
whether unaffected in this instance, or 
assumed for the sake of disguising 
truths unacceptable to Roman ears. 
The question of itself has much to 
do with the origin of the Essenes. 
Secondly, Who were those Sicarit 
of whom Josephus talks so much dur- 
ing the latter years of Jerusalem? 
Can any man believe so monstrous a 
fable as this, viz. that not one, but 
thousands of men were confederated 
for purposes of murder; 2d/y, of mur- 
der not interested in its own success 
—murder not directed against any 
known determinate objects, but mur- 
der indiscriminate, secret, objectless, 
what a lawyer might call homicidium 
vagum ; 3dly, that this confederacy 
should subsist for years, should levy 
war, should entrenchitselfin fortresses; 
Athly, (which is more incomprehen«= 
sible than all the rest,) should talk and 
harangue in the spirit of sublime 
martyrdom to some holy interest ; 
5thly, should breathe the sameé spirit 
into women and little children; and 
Jinally, that all, with one accord, 
rather than submit to foreign conquest, 
should choose to die in one hour, from 
the oldest to the youngest? Such a 
tale in its outset, in the preliminary 
confederation, is a tale of ogres and 
ogresses, not of human creatures train- 
ed under a divine law to a profound 
sense of accountability. Such a tale, 
in its latter sections, is a tale of martyrs 
more than human. Such a tale, as a 
whole, is self-contradictory. A vile 
purpose makes vile all those that pur- 
sue it. Even the East Indian Thugs 


are not congregated by families. It 
is much if ten thousand families fur- 
nish one Thug. And as to the results 
of such a league, is it possible that a 
zealous purpose of murder—of murder 
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for the sake of murder, should end in 


nobility of spirit so eminent, that no- 


thing in Christian martyrdoms goes 
beyond the extremity of self-sacrifice 
which even their enemies have granted 
to the Sicarii? ‘ Whose courage,”’ 
(we are quoting from the bitterest of 
enemies,) * whose courage, or shall 
we call it madness, every body was 
amazed at; for, when all sorts of 
torments that could be imagined were 
applied to their bodies, not one of 
them would comply so far as to con- 
fess, or seem to confess, that Cesar 
was their lord—as if they received 
those torments, and the very fury of the 
furnace which burned them to ashes, 
with bodies that were insensible and 
with souls that exceedingly rejoiced. 
But what most of all astonished the 
beholders was the courage of the chil- 
dren ; for not one of all these children 
was so far subdued by the torments it 
endured, as to confess Cesar for its 
lord. Such a marvellous thing for 
endurance is the tender and delicate 
body of man, when supported by an 
unconquerable soul !”” 

No, no, reader, there is villany at 
work in this whole story about the 
Sicarii. Weare duped, we are cheated, 
we are mocked. Felony; conscious 
murder, never in this world led to such 
results as these. Conscience it was, 
that must have acted here. No power 
short of that, ever sustained frail -wo- 
men and children in such fiery. trials, 
A conscience it may have been erring 
in its principles ; but those principles 
must have been divine. Resting on 
any confidence less than that, the re- 
solution of women and children so 
tried must have given way. Here too, 
evidently, we have the genuine temper 
of the Maccabees, struggling and suf- 
fering in the same spirit and with the 
same ultimate hopes. 

After what has been exposed with 
regard to Josephus, we presume that 
his testimony against the Sicarii will 
go for little. That man may readily 
be supposed to have borne false wit- 
ness against his brethren, who is 
proved to have borne false witness 
against God. Him, therefore, or any 
thing that he can say, we set aside. 
But as all is still dark about the Si- 
carii, we shall endeavour to trace their 
real position in the Jewish war. For 
merely to prove that they have been 
calumniated does not remove the 
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cloud that rests upon their history. 
That, indeed, cannot be removed at 
this day in a manner satisfactory ; but 
we see enough to indicate the purity 
of their intentions. And, with respect 
to their enemy Josephus, let us re- 
member one fact, which merely the 
want of a personal interest in the 
question has permitted to lie so long 
in the shade, viz. that three distinct 
causes made it really impossible for 
that man to speak the truth. First, His 
own partisanship: having adopted 
one faction, he was bound to regard 
all others as wrong and hostile: Se- 
condly, his captivity and interest :— 
in what regarded the merits of the 
cause, a Roman prisoner durst not 
have spoken the truth. These causes 
of distortion or falsehood in. giving 
that history would apply even to 
honest men,-unless with their honesty 
they combined a spirit of martyrdom. 
But there was a third cause peculiar 
to the position of Josephus, viz. con- 
scious guilt and shame. He could not 
admit others to have been right but 
in words that would have confounded 
himself. If they were not mad, he 
was a poltroon: if they had done 
their duty as patriots, then was he a 
traitor ; if they were not frantic, then 
was Josephus an apostate. This was 
a logic which required no subtle dia- 
lectician to point and enforce : simply 
the narrative, if kept steady to the 


fact and faithful, must silently sug-- 


gest that conclusion to every body. 
And for that reason, had there been 
no other, it was not steady ; for that 
reason it was not faithful. Now, let 
us turn to the Sicarii. Who were 
they ? 

Thirdly, It is a step towards the 
answer if we ask previously, Who 
were the Galileans ? Many people read 
Josephus under the impression that, 
of course, this term designates merely 
the inhabitants of the two Galilees. 
We, by diligent collation of passages, 
have convinced ourselves that it does 
not—it means a particular faction in 
Jewish politics. And, which is a fact 
already noticed by Eusebius, it often 
includes many of the new Christian 
sect. But this requires an explana- 
tion. 

Strange it seems to us that men 
should overlook so obvious a truth as 
that in every age Christianity must 
have counted amongst its nominal 
adherents the erring believer, the par- 
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tial believer, the wavering believer, 
equally with the true, the spiritual, 
the entire, and the steadfast believer: 
What sort of believers were those whe 
would have taken Christ and forcibly 
made him a king? Erroneous be- 
lievers, it must be admitted ; but still 
in some points, partially and obscurely, 
they must have been powerfully im- 
pressed by the truth which they had 
heard from Christ. Many of these 
might fall away when that personal 
impression was withdrawn ; but many 
must have survived all hinderances and 
obstacles. Semi- Christians there must 
always have been in great numbers, 
Those who were such in a merely re- 
ligious view we believe to have been 
called Nazarenes ; those in whom the 
political aspects, at first universally 
ascribed to Christianity, happened to 
predominate, weré known by the more 
general name of Galileans. This name 
expressed in its foremost element op- 
position to the Romans ; in its secon- 
dary element, Christianity. And its 
rise may be traced thus :— 

Whoever would thoroughly investi- 
gate the very complex condition of 
Palestine in our Saviour’s days, must 
go back to Herod the Great. This 
man, by his peculiar policy and his 
power, stood between the Jews and 
the Romans as a sort of Janus or 
indifferent mediator. Any measure 
which Roman ignorance would have 
inflicted, unmodified, on the rawest 
condition of Jewish bigotry, he con- 
trived to have tempered and qualified. 
For his own interest, and not with any 
more generous purpose, he screened 
from the Romans various ebullitions 
of Jewish refractoriness, and from 
the Jews he screened all accurate 
knowledge of the probable Roman 
intentions. But after his death, and 
precisely during the course of our 
Saviour’s life, these intentions tran- 
spired: reciprocal knowledge and 
menaces were exchanged; and the 
elements of insurrection began to 
mould themselves silently, but not 
steadily ; for the agitation was great 
and increasing as the crisis seemed to 
approach. Herod the Great, as a 
vigorous prince, and very rich, might 
possibly have maintained the equili- 


’ brium, had he lived. But this is doubt- 


ful. In his old age various events 
had combined to shake his autho- 
rity, viz. the tragedies in his own 
family, and especially the death of 
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Mariamne ;* by which, like Ferdi- 
nand of Aragon, or our Henry VII., 
under the same circumstances, he 
seemed in law to lose his title to 
the throne. But, above all, his com- 
pliance with idolatry, (according to 
the Jewish interpretation,) in setting 
up the golden eagle by way of homage 
to Rome, gave a shock to his authority 
that never could have been healed. Out 
of the affair of the golden eagle grew, 
as we are persuaded, the sect of the 
Herodians—those who justified a com- 
promising spirit of dealing with the 
Romans. This threw off, as its anti- 
pole, a sect furiously opposed to the 
Romans. That sect, under the ma- 
nagement of Judas, (otherwise called 
Theudas,) expanded greatly ; he was a 
Galilean, and the sect were therefore 
naturally called Galileans. Into this 
main sea of Jewish nationality emptied 
themselves all other less powerful 
sects that, under any modification, 
avowed an anti-Roman spirit. The 
religious sect of the Christians was 
from the first caught and hurried 
away into this overmastering vortex. 
No matter that Christ lost no oppor- 
tunity of teaching that his kingdom was 
not of this world. Did he not preach 
a new salvation to the House of Israel? 
Where could that lie but through re- 
sistance to Rome? His followers re- 
solved to place him at their head as 
a king; and his crucifixion in those 
stormy times was certainly much in- 
fluenced by the belief that, as the ob- 
ject of political attachment, he had 
become dangerous whether sanction- 
ing that attachment or not. 

Out of this sect of Galileans, coms 
prehending all who avowed a Jewish 
nationality, (and therefore many semi- 
Christians, that is, men who, in a 
popular sense, and under whatever 
view, had professed to follow Christ,) 
arose the sect of Sicarii—that is, out 
of a vast multitude professing good- 
will to the service, these men sepa- 
rated themselves as the men of action, 
the executive ministers, the self-de- 
voting soldiers. This is no conjec- 
ture. It happens that Josephus, who 
had kept us in the dark about these 
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Sicarii in that part of his narrative 
which most required some clue to 
their purposes, afterwards forgets him- 
self, and incidentally betrays /Wars, 
B. vii. chap. 8, sect. 1] that the Sicarii 
had originally been an offset from the 
sect founded by Judas the Galilean ; 
that their general purpose was the 
same; so that, no doubt, it was a 
new feature of the time giving a new 
momentary direction to the efforts of 
the patriotic which had constituted the 
distinction and which authorized the 
denomination. Was Miltiades wrong? 
Was Tell wrong? Was Wallace 
wrong? Then, but not else, were 
the Galileans; and from them the 
Sicarii probably differed only as the 
brave doer differs from the just 
thinker. But the Sicarii, you will 
say, used unhallowed means. Pro- 
bably not. We do not know what 
means they used, except most indis- 
tinctly from their base and rancorous 
enemy. The truth, so far as it can 
be descried through the dust of ages 
and the fury of partisanship, appears 
to be, that, at a moment when law 
slumbered and police was inefficient, 
they assumed the duties of resistance 
to a tyranny which even the Roman 
apologist admits to have been insufs 
ferable. They are not heard of as 
actors until the time when Gessius 
Florus, by openihg the floodgates to 
military insolence, had himself given 
a license to an armed reaction. Where 
justice was sought in vain, probably 
the Sicarii showed themselves as mi- 
nisters of a sudden retribution. When 
the vilest outrages were offered by 
foreigners to their women, probably 
they “visited” for such atrocities, 
That state of things, which caused the 
tribunal to slumber, privileged the in- 
dividual to awake. And in a land 
whose inspired monuments recorded 
for everlasting praise the acts of Ju- 
dith, of Samson, of Judas Maccabeeus, 
these summary avengers, the Si- 
carii, might reasonably conceive that 
they held the same heavenly commis- 
sion under the same earthly oppres- 
sion. 

Reviewing the whole of that calami- 





* “ Especially the death of Mariamne.”—There is a remarkable proof extant of 
the veneration attached in Jewish imagination to the memory of this lady as a Mac- 


cabee. 


Long after her death, a pretender (or alleged pretender) to the name and 


rights of Alexander, one of her two murdered sons, appeared at Rome, and instantly 


drew to himself the enthusiastic support of all the Jews throughout Italy. 
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tous period, combining the scattered 
notices of the men and their acts, and 
the reflections of both thrown back 
from the mirrors offered to us by the 
measures of counteraction adopted at 
the time, we have little doubt that the 
Sicarii and the Zealots were both offsets 
from the same great sect of the Gali- 
leans, and that in an imperfect sense, 
or by tendency, all were Christians ; 
whence partly the re-infusion of the 
ancient Jewish spirit into their acts 
and counsels and indomitable resolu- 
tion. 

But also we believe that this very 
political leaven it was, as dispersed 
through the body of the Galileans, 
which led to the projection from the 
main body of a new order called the 
Essenes ; this political taint, that is to 
say, combined with the danger of pro- 
fessing a proselytizing Christianity. 
In that anarchy, which through the 
latter years of Nero covered Judxa 
as with the atmosphere of hell, the 
Christian fathers saw the necessity of 
separating themselves from these chil- 
dren of violence. They might be right 
politically—and certainly they began 
in patriotism—but too often the appre- 
hensive consciences of Christians re- 
coiled from the vengeance in which 
they ended. By tolerating the belief 
that they countenanced the Galileans 
or Sicarii, the primitive Church felt 
that she would be making herself a 
party to their actions—often bloody 
and vindictive, and sometimes ques- 
tionable on any principles, since pri- 
vate enmities would too easily mingle 
with public motives, and if right, would 
be right in an earthly sense. But the 
persecution which arose at Jerusalem 
would strengthen these conscientious 
scruples by others of urgent prudence. 
A sect that proselytized was at any 
rate a hazardous sect in Judeea; and 
a sect that had drawn upon itself per- 
secution must have felt a triple sum- 
mons to the instant assumption of a 
disguise, 

Upon this warning, we may sup- 
pose, arose the secret society of the 
Essenes ; and its organization was most 
artful. In fact, the relations of Juda- 
ism to Christianity furnished a means 
of concealment such as could not have 
otherwise existed without positive de- 
ceit. By arranging four concentric 
circles about one mysterious centre— 
by suffering no advances to be made 
from the outside to the innermost 
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ring but through years of probation, 
through multiplied trials of temper, 
multiplied obligations upon the con- 
science to secrecy, the Christian fa. 
thers were enabled to lead men on- 
wards insensibly from intense Judaic 
bigotry to the purest form of Chris- 
tianity. The outermost circle received 
those candidates only whose zeal for 
rigorous Judaism argued a hatred of 
pagan corruptions, and therefore gave 
some pledge for religious fervour. In 
this rank of novices no ray of light 
broke out from the centre—no sus 
picion of any alien doctrine dawned 
upon them: all was Judaic, and the 
whole Mosaic theology was cultivated 
alike. This we will call the ultimate 
rank. Next, in the penultimate rank, 
the eye was familiarized with the pro- 
phecies respecting the Messiah, and 
somewhat exclusively pointed to that 
doctrine, and such other doctrines in 
the Mosaic scheme as express an im- 
perfection, a tendency, a call for an 
integration. In the third, or ante- 
penultimate rank, the attention was 
trained to the general characters of 
the Messiah, as likely to be realized in 
some personal manifestation; and a 
question was raised, as if for investiga- 
tion, in what degree these characters 
met and were exemplified in the myste- 
rious person who had so lately engaged 
the earnest attention of all Palestine. 
He had assumed the office of Messiah : 
he had suffered for that assumption at 
Jerusalem. By what evidences was 
it ascertained, in a way satisfactory to 
just men, that he was not the Messiah ? 
Many points, it would be urged as by 
way of unwilling concession, did cer- 
tainly correspond between the myste- 
rious person and the prophetic deline- 
ation of the idea. Thus far no sus- 
picion has been suffered to reach the 
disciple, that he is now rapidly ap- 
proaching to a torrent that will suck’ 
him into a new faith. Nothing has 
transpired, which can have shocked the 
most angry Jewish fanaticism. And 
yet all is ready for the great transition. 
But at this point comes the last crisis 
for the aspirant. Under colour of 
disputing the claims of Christ, the 
disciple has been brought acquainted 
with the whole mystery of the Chris- 
tian theory. If his heart is good and 
true, he has manifested by this time 
such a sense of the radiant beauty 
which has been gradually unveiled, 
that he reveals his own trustwortbi- 
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ness. If he retaits his scowling 
bigotry, the consistory at the centre 
are warned, and trust him no farther, 
He is excluded from the inner ranks, 
and is reconciled to the exclusion (or, 
if not, is turned aside from suspicion) 
by the impression conveyed to him 
that these central ranks are merely the 
governing ranks,—highest in power, 
but not otherwise distinguished in 
point of doctrine. 

Thus, though all is true from first 
to last, from centre to circumference— 
though nothing is ever taught but the 
truth—yet, by the simple precaution of 
graduation, and of not teaching every 
where the whole truth—in the very 
midst of truth the most heavenly, were 
attained all the purposes of deceit the 
most earthly. The case was as though 
the colour of blue were a prohibited 
and a dangerous colour. But upon a 
suggestion that yellow is a most popu- 
lar colour, and green tolerated, whilst 
the two extremes of blue and yellow 
are both blended and confounded in 
green, this last is selected for the mid- 
dle rank; and then breaking it up by 
insensible degradations into the blue 
tints towards the interior, and the yel- 
low towards the outermost rings, the 
case is so managed as to present the 
full popular yellow at the outside, and 
the celestial blue at the hidden centre. 

Such was the constitution of the 
‘Essenes; in which, however, the 
reader must not overlook one faet, 
that, because the danger of Christian- 
ity as a religious profession was con- 

‘fined, during the epichristian age, to 
Judea, therefore the order of the Es- 
senes was confined to that region ; and 

‘that in the extra-Syrian churches, the 
Christians of Palestine were known 
simply as the Brethren of Jerusalem, 
of Sepphoris, &c., without further 
designation or disguise. Let us now 
see, having stated the particular cir- 


cumstances in-which this disguise of - 


a secret society called Essenes arose, 
what further arguments can be traced 
for identifying these Essenes with the 
Christians of Palestine. 

We have already pursued the Es- 
senes and the Christians through ten 
features of agreement. Now let us 
pursue them through a few others. 
And let the logic of the parallel be 
kept steadily in view: above, we show 


some characteristic reputed to be true - 


of the Essenes; below, we show 
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from other sources to be true of the 
Christians. 

No. I.— The Essenes, according to 
Josephus, were in the habit of pro- 
phesying.—The only prophets known 
in the days of the Apostles, and re- 
cognised as such by the Christian 
writers, Agabus for instance, and 
others, were Christians of. the Chris- 
tian brotherhood in Judea. 

“* And it is but seldom,” says Jo- 
sephus, ‘they miss in their predic- 
tions.”-—Josephus could not but have 
been acquainted with this prophecy of 
Agabus—too practical, too near, too 
urgent, too local, not to have rung 
throughout Judea; before the event, 
as a warning; after it, as a great pro- © 
vidential miracle. He must therefore 
haye considered Agabus as one of 
those people whom he means by the 
term Essenes. Now we know him for 
a Christian. Ergo, here is a case of 
identity made out between a Christian, 
owned for such by the Apostles, and 
one of the Essenes. 

No. Il.— The Essenes particularly 
applied themselves to the study of me- 
dicine.—This is very remarkable in 
a sect like the Essenes, who, from 
their rigorous habits of abstinence, 
must of all men have had the least 
personal call for medicine: but not 
at all remarkable if the Essenes are 
identified with the Christians. For, 

1, Out of so small a number as four 
Evangelists, one was a physician— 
which shows at least the fact that me- 
dicine was cultivated amongst the 
Christians. But, 

2. The reason of this will appear 
immediately in the example left by 
Christ, and in the motives to that 
example. 

As to the example, at least nine in 
ten of Christ’s miracles were medical 
miracles—miracles applied to derange- 
ments of the human system. 

As to the motives which governed 
our Saviour in this particular choice, 
it would be truly ridiculous and 


-worthy of a modern utilitarian, to 


suppose that Christ would have suf- 
fered his time to be occupied, and the 


- great vision of his contemplations to 


be interrupted, by an employment so 
trifling (trifling surely by comparison 
with his transcendant purposes). as 
the healing of a few hundreds, ‘more 
or less, in one small district through 
one brief triennium. This healing 
office was adopted, not-ehiefly for its 
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own sake, but partly as a symbolic 
annunciation of a superior healing, 
abundantly significant to Oriéntal 
minds ; chiefly, however, as the indis- 
pensable means, in an eastern land, of 
advertising his approach far and wide, 
and thus convoking the people by 
myriads to his instructions. From 
Barbary to Hindostan—from the 
setting to the rising sun—it is noto- 
rious that no travelling character is 
so certainly a safe one as that of ha- 
kim or physician. As he advances on 
his route, the news fly before him ; 
disease is evoked as by ‘the rod of 
Amram’s son ; the beds of sick people, 
in every rank, are ranged along the 
road-sides; and the beneficent dis- 
penser of health or of relief moves 
through the prayers of hope on the 
one side, and of gratitude on the 
other. Well may the character be a 
protection; for not only is every in- 
valid in the land his friend from the 
first, but every one who loves or pities 
an invalid. In fact, the character is 
too favourable, becausé it soon be- 
comes burdensome; so that of late, 
in Affghanistan, Bokhara, &c., Eng- 
lishmen have declined its aid—for 
inevitably it impedes a man’s progress; 
and it exposes him to two classes of 
applications, one embarrassing from 
the extravagance of its expectations, 
(as that a man should understand 
doubtful or elaborate symptoms at a 
glance,) the other degrading to an 
Englishman's feelings, by calling upon 
him for aphrodisiacs or other modes 
of collusion with Oriental sensuality. 
This medical character the Apostles 
and their delegates adopted, using it 
both as the trumpet of summons to 
some central rendezvous, and also as 
the very best means of opening the 
heart to religious influences—the heart 
softened already by suffering, turned 
inwards by solitary musing ; or melted, 
perhaps, by relief from anguish, into 
fervent gratitude. This, upon consi- 
deration, we believe to have been the 
secret key to the Apostolic meaning 
in sending abroad the report that they 
‘cultivated medicine. They became 
what so many of us Englishmen have 
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‘become in Oriental countries, ha- 


kims ; and as with us, that character 
was assumed as a disguise for ulterior 
purposes that could not have been 
otherwise obtained *—our purposes 
were liberal, theirs divine. Therefore 
we conclude our argument No. II. 
by saying, that this medical feature in 
the Essenes is not only found in the 
Christians, but is found radicated in 
the very constitution of that body, as 
a proselytizing order, who could not 
dispense with some excuse or other 
for assembling the people in crowds, 
No. III.— The Essenes think that orl 
ts a defilement.—So says Josephus, as 
one who stood in the outermost rank of 
the order—admitted to a knowledge 
of some distinctions, but never to the 
secret meaning upon which those 
distinctions turned. Now with re- 
spect to this new characteristic, what 
is our logical duty ? It is our duty to 
show that the Essenes, supposing 
them to be the latent Christians, had 
a special motive for rejecting oil ; 
whereas on any other assumption they 
had no such motive. And next, we 
will show that this special motive has 
sustained itself in the traditionary 


‘usages of a remote posterity. 


First of all, then, how came the 
Jews ever to use oil at all for the pur- 
pose of anointing their persons? It 
was adopted as a Grecian luxury, from 
their Grecian fellow-townsmen in cities 
without number, under the Syro- 
Macedonian kings. Not only in Syria 
proper, but in many other territories 
adjacent to Judza, there were cities 
like-the two Cesareas, the maritime 
and the inland, which were divided be- 
tween Greeks and Jews; from which 
equality of rights came feuds and 
dreadful calamities in the end, but 
previously a strong contagion of Gre- 
cian habits. Hence, in part, it arose 
that the Jews in our Saviour’s time 
were far from being that simple people 
which they Aad been whilst insulated 
in gloomy seclusion, or whilst asso- 
ciated only with monotonous Oriental 
neighbours. Amongst other luxuries 
which they had caught from their 
Grecian neighbours were those of the 





*¢ That could not have been otherwise obtained.”— One thing is entirely over- 
looked. Neither in Syria, nor any part of Asia Minor, of Achaia, &c., could the 
Apostles have called a general meeting of the people without instant liability to arrest 


as public disturbers. 


But the character of physicians furnished @ privileged case, 


“which operated ai a summons, instaft, certain, safe, uniformly intelligible to others, 


and without effort of their own. 


~ 
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bath and the palestra. But, in Jeru- 
salem, as the heart of Judea,* and the 
citadel of Jewish principle, some front 
of resistance was still opposed to these 
exotic habits. The language was one 
aid to this resistance; for elsewhere 
the Greek was gaining ground, whilst 
here the corrupted Hebrew pre- 
vailed. But a stronger repulsion to 
foreigners was the eternal gloom of 
the public manners. No games in 
Jerusalem—no theatre—no hippo- 
drome; for all these you must go 
down to the sea-side, where Ceesarea, 
though built by a Jew, and half-peopled 
by Jews, was the Roman metropolis 
of Palestine, and with every sort of 
Roman luxury. To this stern Je- 
rusalem standard all Jews conformed 
in the proportion of their patriotism ; 
to Grecize or not to Grecize had be- 
‘come a test of patriotic feeling ; and 
thus far the Essenes had the same 
general reasons as the Christians 
(supposing them two distinct orders 
of men) for setting their faces against 
the luxurious manners of the age. 
But if the Essenes were Christians, 
then we infer that they had a much 
stronger and a special motive to all 
kinds of abstinence, from the memor- 
able charge of Christ to his evangeliz- 
ing disciples ; for which charge there 
was a double motive :—Ist, To raise 
an ideal of abstinence ; 2d, To re- 
lease the disciple from all worldly 
cares, and concentrate his thoughts 
upon his duty. Now, the Essenes, if 
Christians, stood precisely in that 
situation of evangelizers. 

Even thus far, therefore, the Es- 
senes, as Christians, would have higher 
motives to abstinence than simply as 
a sect of Jews; yet still against oil, 
merely as a mode of luxury, their rea- 
sons were no stronger than against 
any luxury in any other shape. But 
a Christian of that day had a far more 
special restraint with regard to the 
familiar use of oil—not as a luxury, 
but as a consecrated symbol, he re- 
garded it with awe—oil was to him 
under a perpetual interdict. The very 
name Christos, the anointed, gave in 
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one instant an inaugurating solemnity, 
a baptismal value, to the act of anoint- 
ing. Christians bearing in their very 
name (though then, by the supposi- 
tion, “* a secret name”) a record and 
everlasting memorial of that chrism 
by which their Founder was made the 
Anointed of God, thought it little 
consistent with reverential feelings to 
use that consecrated rite of anointing 
in the economy of daily life. They 
abstained from this Grecian practice, 
therefore, not as the ignorant Jew 
imagines, from despising it, but from 
too much revering it. The symbolic 
meaning overpowered and eclipsed its 
natural meaning ; and they abstained 
from the unction of the palestra just 
as any man amongst ourselves, the 
least liable to superstition, would (if 
he had any pious feeling at all) recoil 
from the use of sacramental vessels 
in a service of common household 
life. 

After this explanation of our view, 
we shall hardly need to go forward 
in proof, that this sanctity of the oil 
and of the anointing act has sustained 
itself in traditionary usages, and propa- 
gated its symbolic meaning to a pos- 
terity far distant from the Essenes. 
The most solemn of the ceremonies in 
the coronation of Christian kings is a 
memorial of this usage so reverentially 
treated by the Essenes. The affecting 
rite by which a new-born stranger 
upon earth is introduced within the 
fold of the Christian Church, is but the 
prolongation of that ancient chrism. 
And so essential, in earlier ages, was 
the presence of the holy Judean oil 
used by the first Christians, were it only 
to the amount’ of one solitary drop, 
that volumes might be collected on the 
exertions made for tending the trees 
which produced it, and if possible for 
multiplying or transplanting them. 
Many eastern travellers in our own 
day, have given the history of those 
consecrated trees, and their slow de- 
clension to the present moment; andto 
this hour, in our London bills of mor. 
tality, there is one subdivision headed, 
«© Chrysom children,” | which echoes 





* « As the heart of Judea.”—It was an old belief amongst the Jews, upon their 
ideas of cosmography, that Judea was the central region of the earth, and that Je- 
rusalem was the omphalos or navel of Judseea—an idea which the Greeks applied to 


Delphi. 


* “ Chrysom children.”—Tell a child of three years old to pronounce the word helm; 


nine times out of ten it will say helom from the imperfection of its organs, By this mode 
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from a distance of almost two thousand 
years the very act and ceremony which 
was surrounded with so much reve- 
rence by the Essenes. 

No. I1V.—The Essenes think it a 
thing of good omen to be dressed in 
white robes.—Yes; here again we 
find the external fact reported by Jo- 
sephus, but with his usual ignorance 
of its symbolic value, and the secret 
record which it involved. He does not 
pretend to have been more than a no- 
vice—that is, at most he had been ad- 
mitted into the lowest or outer- 
most class, where no hint would be 
given of the Christian mysteries that 
would open nearer to the centre. The 
white robes were, of course, either the 
baptismal robes, the albate vestes no- 
ticed if the foot-note, or some other of 
the typical dresses assunred in different 
ranks and situations by the primitive 
Christians. 

No. V.—Jn the judgments they pass, 
the Essenes are most accurate and just ; 
nor do they pass sentence by the votes of 
a court that is lower than a hundred. — 
Here we find Josephus unconsciously 
alluding to the secret arrangements of 
the early Christian Church—the ma- 
chinery established for conducting af- 
fairs so vast, by their tendency, in a 
condition so critical by its politics. The 
Apostolical constitutions show that 
many of the forms in general councils, 
long after that age, had been tradition- 
ally derived from this infancy of the 
Christian Church,—a result which is 
natural in any case, but almost inevit- 
able where the original organizers are 
invested with that sort of honour and 
authority attached to inspired apostles. 
Here are positive traces of the Chris- 
tian institutions, as viewed by one 
who knew of their existence under 
another name, and witnessed some of 
their decisions in the result, but was 
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Never admitted to any conjectural 
glimpse of their deliberations, or their 
system of proceeding, or their princi- 
ples. Here is the truth, but traced 
by its shadow. On the other hand, 
if the Essenes (considered as distinct 


‘from Christians) were concerned, 


what need should ¢hey have of courts 
—numerous or not numerous? Had 
the Sadducees courts? Had the Pha. 
risees courts? Doubtless they had, in 
their general character of Jews, but 
certainly not in their separate charac- 
ter as sects. Here again, therefore, 
in this very mention of courts, had 
there been no word dropped of their 
form, we see an insuperable evidence 
to the fact of the Christians being the 
parties concerned. 

No. VI.—The Essenes are divided 
by Philo-Judzeus into the Therapeu« 
lict and the Practici.—A division into 
four orders has already been noticed, 
in explaining the general constitution 
of the society. ‘These orders would 
very probably have characteristic 
names as well as barely distinguishing 
numbers. And if so, the name of 
Therapeute would exactly correspond 
to the medical evangelists (the ha- 
hims) noticed under No. II. 

No. VII.—Moreover the Essenes are 
stricter than any other of the Jews in 
resting from their labours on the seventh 
day: for they even get their food ready 
on the day before, that they may not be 
obliged to kindle a fire on that day.— 


Now, then, it will be said, these 


Essenes, if Christians, ought not to 
have kept the Jewish Sabbath. This 
seems a serious objection. But pause, 
reader. One consideration is most 
important in this whole discussion. 
The Jews are now ranged in hostility 
to the Christians ; because now the very 
name of Jew makes open proclama- 
tion that they have rejected Christian- 





of corruption came the word chrysom, from the baptismal chvism of the early Christians. Tn 
England, if a child dies within the first month of its life, it is called a chrysom child ; 
whence the title in the London bills of mortality. In such a case, it was the beautiful custom 
amongst our ancestors, perhaps still is so amongst those who have the good feeling to 
appreciate these time-honoured usages, to bury the innocent creature in its baptismal 
robe; to which the northern Spaniards add, as another symbol of purity, on the lid of 


the little coffin,— 


s* A happy garland of the pure white rose.” 


How profoundly this mysterious chrism influenced the imaginations of our forefathers, 
is shown by the multiplied ricochets through which it impressed itself upon the voca- 
bulary of the case; the oil, the act of anointing, the little infant anointed, the white 


robe in which it was dressed,—all and each severally bore the name of the chrysom. 
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ity; but, in the earliest stage of 
Christianity, the Jew’s relation to that 
new creed was in suspense and unde- 
termined: he might be, 1. in a state 
of hostility; 2. in a state of certain 
transition; 3. in a state of delibera- 
tion. So far, therefore, from shock- 
ing his prejudices by violent altera- 
tions of form, and of outward symbol, 
not essential to the truth symbolized, 
the error of the early Christians would 
lie the other way ; as in fact we know 
that it did in Judea, that is, in the 
land of the Essenes, where they re- 
tained too much rather than too little 
of Mosaic rites. Judaism is the ra- 
dix of Christianity—Christianity the 
integration of Judaism. And so long 
as this integration. was only not ac- 
cepted, it was reasonable to presume 
it the subject of examination ; and to 
regard the Jew asa Christian in tran- 
situ, and by tendency as a Christian 
elect. For one generation the Jews 
must have been regarded as novices 
in a lower class advancing gradually 
to the higher vows,—not as enemies 
at all, but as imperfect aspirants. Du- 
Ting this pacific interim, (which is not 
to be thought hostile, because indivi- 
dual Jews were hostile,) the Chris- 
tians most entangled with Jews, viz. 
the Christians of Palestine, would not 
seek to.widen the interval which di- 
vided them. On the contrary, they 
would too much concede to the pre- 
judices of their Jewish brethren; they 
would adopt too many of the Jewish 
rites: as at first even circumcision— 
@ fortiori, the Jewish Sabbath. Thus 
it would be during the period of sus- 
pence. Hostility would first com- 
mence when the two orders of men 
could no longer be viewed as the in- 
viting and invited—as teaching and 
learning ; but as affirming and deny- 
ing—as worshippers and blasphemers. 
Then began the perfect schism of the 
two orders. Then began amongst the 
Syrian Christians the observance of 
a Christian Sunday; then began the 
general disuse of circumcision. 
Here we are called upon to close 
.this investigation ; and for the follow- 
ing reason: Most subjects offer them- 
selves under two aspects at the least, 
often under more. This question, 
accordingly, upon the true relations 
of the Essenes, may be contemplated 
either as a religious question, or as a 
question of Christian antiquities. Un- 
der this latter aspect, it is not impro- 
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perly entertained by a journal whose 
primary functions are literary. But 
to pursue it further might entangle us 
more intricately in speculations of 
Christian doctrine than could be suit- 
able to any journal not’ essentially ~ 
theological. We pause therefore ; 
though not for want of abundant mat- 
ter to continue the discussion. One 
point only we shall glance at in 
taking leave:—the Church of Rome 
has long ago adopted the very doctrine 
for which we have been contending : 
she has insisted, as if it were an im- 
portant article of orthodox faith, upon 
the identity of the Essenes and the 
primitive Christians. But does not 
this fact subtract from the originality 
of our present essay? Not atall. Hf 
it did, we are careless. But the truth 
is—it does not. And the reason is 
this—as held by the Church of Rome 
the doctrine is simply what the Ger- 
mans call a machtspruch, 7. e.:a hard 
dogmatical assertion, without one sha- 
dow of proof or presumptive argu- 
ment—that so it must have been, no- 
thing beyond the allegation of an old 
immemorial tradition—that so in fact 
it was. Papal Rome adopts our theory 
as a fact, as a blind result; but not 
as a result resting upon any one of our 
principles. Having, as she thinks, 
downright testimony and positive de- 
positions upon oath, she is too proud 
to seek the aid of circumstantial evi- 
dence, of collateral probability, or of 
secret coincidence. 

If so, and the case being that the 
Papal belief on this point (though co- 
inciding with our own) offers it no 
collateral support, wherefore do we 
mention it? For the following rea- 
son—important at any rate—and spe- 
cially important as a reason in sum. 
ming up; as a reason to take leave 
with—as. a linch-pin or iron bolt to 
lock up all our loose arguments into 
one central cohesion. Dogmatism, 
because it is haughty, because it is in- 
solent, will not therefore of necessity 
be false. Nay, in this particular in- 
stance, the dogmatism of Rome rests 
upon a sense of transcendant truth— 
of truth compulsory to the Christian 
conscience. And what truth is that? 
It is one which will reply triumphant- 
ly to the main. objection likely to be 
urged by the reader. He will be apt 
to say—This speculation is curious ; 
but of what use is it? Of what con- 
sequence to us at this day, whether the 
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Essenes were or were not the early 
Christians? Of such consequence, we 


answer, as to have forced the Church . 


of Rome into a probable lie: that 
Church chose rather to forge a false- 
hood of mere historical faet, [in its 
pretended tradition of St Mark,]| than 
to suffer any risk as to the sum total: 
and principle of truth doctrinal. The 
Christian religion offers two things— 
a body of truth, of things to be belie- 
ved, in the first place; in the second 
place, a spiritual agency, a mediatorial 
agency, for carrying these truths into 
operative life. Otherwise expressed, 
the Christian religion offers—Ist, a 
knowledge ; 2d, a power—that is, Ist, 
a rudder to guide ; 2dly, sails to pro- 
pel. Now mark:—the Essenes, as 
reported to us by Josephus, by Philo- 
Judeeus, or three centuries afterwards 
by Eusebius, do not appear to have 
claimed No. 2; and for this reason— 
because, as a secret society and for the 
very cause which made it prudent for 
them to be a secret society, that part 
of their pretensions could not have 
been stated safely; not without 
avowing the very thing which it 
was their purpose to conceal, viz. 
their allegiance to Christ. But as 
to No. l—as to the total truths 
taught by Christianity, taken in con- 
tradistinction to its spiritual powers— 
these the Essenes did claim; these 
they did appropriate ; and therefore 
take notice of this: If the Essenes 
were not the early Christians in dis- 
guise, then was Christianity, as a 
knowledge, taught independently of 
Christ ; nay, in opposition to Christ ; 
-nay, if we were to accept the hyper- 
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bolical fairy-tale of Pliny, positively 
two thousand years before the era of 


Christ. -Grant the.affirmative of our 
hypothesis, all is clear, all consistent ; 
and Christianity here, as for ever, jus- 
tifies herself. Take the negative al- 
ternative—Suppose the Essenes a dis- 
tinct body from the primitive Chris- 
tians of Palestine, (i. e. those particu- 
lar Christians who stood under the ban 
of Jerusalem,) and you have a dead- 
lierwound offered. to Christian faith 
than the whole army of infidels ever 
attempted. A parhelion—a double 
sun—a secondary sun, that should 
shine for centuries with equal proofs for 
its own authenticity as existed for the 
original sun, would not be moreshock- 
ing to the sense and to the auguries of 
aman than a secondary Christianity not 
less spiritual, not less heavenly, not less 
divine than the primary, pretending to . 
a separate and even hostile origin. 
Much more is to be said in behalf of 


.our thesis. But say more or say less— 


say it well.or say it ill—the main ar- 
gument—that the Essenes were the 
early Christians, locally in danger, 
and therefore locally putting them- 
selves, with the wisdom of the serpent, 
under a cloud of disguise, impenetra- 
ble to fierce Jewish enemies and to 
timid or treacherous brethren—that 


-argument is essential to the dignity of 


Christian truth. That theory is in- 
volved in the almighty principle— 
that, as there is but one God, but one 
hope, but one anchorage for man—so 
also there can be but one authentic 
faith, but one derivation of truth, but 
one perfect revelation. 








Tue order for his arrest did not 
throw Carlo into despair, but into utter 
astonishment. The world seemed to 
be changed ; light was darkness, and 
men were ombres Chinoises. He felt 
like one in a nightmare. He had 
brought in a French colonel with him, 
and had intercepted a despatch worth 
his commission ; and what was his re- 
ward? A dungeon, from which he 
might not emerge for the next fifty 
years, if he was not shot by a drum- 
head court-martial within the fiftieth 
part of the time. On unlucky emer- 
gencies, Frenchmen tear their hair, and 
Italians weep, but Carlo did neither: 
he was petrified, and when the close 
carriage, with a couple of dragoons 
at its side, made its appearance, he 
was put into it with no more remon- 
strance than if he had been his own 
knapsack. > 

Thetwenty-four hours of hisjourney 
over the heavy and broken roads of the 
country through which the campaign 
had been already fought, seemed to 
him interminable ; but all things have 
an end, and the dawn of the second 
morning showed him the place of his 
destination, the fortress of Erlach- 
Glaringen, covering its mountain-top 
like 4 distant cloud. Germany has 
nothing finer than its locale, and the 
huge ramparts cresting the precipices 
coloured by the rains and winds of 
ages ; the ranges of heavy guns, look 
ing down from their embrasures on 
the defiles in all directions; and the 
whole standing in an amphitheatre of 
hills skirted with forest, and shooting 
up a thousand marble pinnacles, make 
it at once the most formidable and the 
most picturesque of all the defences 
of the Rhine border. 

But what are all the displays of na- 
ture or art to those in whose minds 
they are connected with the dungéon ? 
As the carriage wound its slow way 
up the road, that twined like a huge 
snake in spirals on the face of the 
mountain, the fortress reminded him 
only of some of those spots where the 
demons of the “ Inferno” kept their 
pincers and tongs hot for recreant 
Cardinals, and Mussylmans refusing 
to be converted with the sword at their 
throats. The only glance which he 
gave at the height of the ramparts, 
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was to assure himself that a plunge 
from the summit of any of them would 
be enough to relieve him of all his 
troubles; and the only wish which he 
felt, on entering the huge gate, was, 
that the French would attack the place 
without delay, and give him an oppor- 
tunity of dying on the breach, and 
thus escaping the stigma of shortening 
an existence now utterly worthless to 
him. 

One part of his wish appeared likely 
enough to be realized; for, as he as- 
ed the hill, it was evident that the 
enemy were expected. Workmen 
were busy in constructing batteries at 
the salient points. Engineers were 
riding about, marking out ground. 
A battalion of light infantry were 
practising at a target on the slope, and 
the way was obstructed by a long 
train of waggons, loaded with provi- 
sions and stores for the fortress. 

Twenty-four hours’ transitions make 
a vast difference in sensations. Carlo 
would once have bounded like a young 
leopard at the sight. His share of it 
now consisted in his being met by an 
adjutant, who politely assisted him to . 
alight from his vehicle, preceded him, 
without a word, through a sort of 
labyrinth of bastions, ravelins, and 
covered ways, and, after ascending a 
long flight of stone steps, led him toa 
tower overlooking a horizon of forest, 
with a precipice of a hundred and fifty 
feet within an inch of his window. 
«¢ Why am I brought here?” Carlo re- 
peated almost by-intuition. But the 
adjutant’s business was not to answer, 
but tolockhimup. Theofficer bowed, 
pointed to a chair, table, and bed, 
with the look of a man who had pro- 
vided all that was necessary for human 
satisfaction, turned on his heel, and 
withdrew. Carlo heard the key turn 
in the lock, as if it turned in his heart. 
He made a rush at the window; but 
though nothing could be more effectual 
than the precipice below it for break- 
ing the necks of a whole imperial 
staff, a huge iron bar across the case- 
ment as effectually precluded the at- 
tempt. He had nothing for it but to 
rail at destiny. 

‘«* Why am I here?” had been his 
solitary question to the dragoons, 
whenever he could catch the ear of 
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those functionaries. But dragoons 
have other things to do than answer 
the questions of prisoners ; and be- 
sides, Austrian dragoons having but 
two earthly occupations, eating and 
smoking, their time was too busily 
employed to indulge his curiosity, 
even if they had thought it worth their 
while. ‘ Why am | here?” was his 
cry in his new apartment ;—a cry so 
often repeated, that, if it could have 
made an impression on the walls, it 
would have been read there by all pos- 
terity. Yet one little incident per- 
plexed him scarcely less than his own 
incarceration. It now recurred to 
him, that, just as the carriage was 
leaving the camp, a group of mounted 
officers had ridden rapidly by, among 
whom was the Archduke, and close 
at his side a physiognomy which singu- 
larly reminded him of his little Cor- 
poral. ‘Could the Hulan have been 
acquainted with the cause of his ar- 
rest?” The idea grew, and grew into 
other shapes, ‘* Could he have been 
the cause ?—could he have been at 
once a French deserter and a French 
spy ?>—could he have contrived to get 
himself put on the Archduke’s staff, 
for the purpose of being a spy ?——and 
yet, after all, might not the Corporal 
have found some means of distinguish- 
ing himself in the incessant fighting of 
the campaign, and thus obtaining the 
rank which the services of a single 
night had obtained in his own in- 
stance? Thus was broken up the 
web, fine as it was. Yet he remem- 
bered a glance from this personage 
as he passed along, which had so much 
of triumph, sneer, and burlesque in it, 
that he was convinced of his identity. 

Theunlocking of his door announced 
the arrival of his dinner; nothing 
could be less calculated to foster a 
habit of luxury. The attendant was 
what remained of an old grenadier; a 
human body, which having bequeathed 
a leg to one battle, and an arm to an- 
other, had reserved its last services for 
the attendance on the state prisoners 
of the fortress. ‘ Why am I here?” 
was the question mechanically put on 
his entrance. But the old grenadier’s 
duty was to set his dinner on the table, 
and beyond that he had neither eye, 
hand, nor tongue. If Carlo had no 
conception before of the nature of dis- 
cipline, he now learned the lesson to 
his full content. Those living for 


years between walls become all brick. 
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The adjutant attended his walk of 
fifty yards, back and forward, on the 
rampart daily ; the old grenadier 
brought up his daily meal, but no 
mute in the Seraglio was ever more 
dumb than either. This began at 
length to be absolutely intolerable ; 
and Carlo, on the third day, was on 
the point of making up his mind, either 
to seize the adjutant’s sword, and as- 
sault the whole corps de garde, or to 
take that jump from the ramparts 
which would make all the talkers of 
this world indifferent to him, when 
the whole scene changed. 

As he was sitting with his feverish 
forehead between his hands, medi- 
tating on the chances of this final 
escape, his ear was caught by an 
unusual tramp of feet. During the 
day he had heard carriages rolling 
over the pavement; drums beating to 
arms, and the hurry of newly-arrived 
troops. It was now evening, and he 
saw from his grating a crowd of offi- 
cers moving along the rampart. At 
their head walked a broad, strong- 
made veteran, covered with orders, 
and, though stooped a little by some 
seventy winters, yet exhibiting the 
haleness and vigour of the old soldier, 

The group stopped at the foot of 
the tower, and the old officer briskly 
mounted the stair, preceded only by 
the inflexible adjutant. The key 
turned in the lock, the door was 
thrown open, and Carlo started up to 
meet his visiter. 

“Tam Major-General Von Sharl- 
heim, the governor of the fortress,” 
was the brief announcement. “ In 
inspecting the garrison on my arrival, 
I have come to see how matters go on 
with the prisoners. Have you, sir, 
any thing to complain of?” 

‘‘ Complain of ?—Every thing!” 

was the indignant answer. ‘“ Why 
am I here?” 
’ The old general was evidently not 
prepared for this style. He looked 
round in amaze to the adjutant, who, 
however, answered only by throwing 
himself into a more inflexible perpen- 
dicularity. There was a silence of a 
moment, during which the features of 
the old man’s face seemed to move 
with some sense of the burlesque of 
the situation. At length he broke 
out into a fit of laughter. 

“Ha, ha! Why, this is capital, 
adjutant. Why did you not tell me 
what prince of the empire you had 
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in custody.” Fhen, turning to Carlo, 
«Sir, I must really beg a thousand 
pardons for having intruded myself 
into your presence; but I was not 
aware of your rank or your wrongs.” 

The general laughed again, and the 
adjutant echoed it, but without dis- 
turbing a muscle of his iron physiog< 
nomy. 

Carlo’s indignation had now given 
way to a sense of his circumstances, 
and he now repeated his question in a 
more moderated tone. 

The general looked at him with a 
stern eye. ‘ Well played, sir, I con- 
fess. You are a clever person, and act 
simplicity with a remarkably natural 
air, I confess I was taught to expect 
something of this ; but I acknowledge 
that you surpass even your description. 
Pray; sir, what and who are you?” 

Carlo’s astonishment at this con- 
tempt was unbounded. He made a 
stride or two towards. the general. 
The adjutant made one step in ad- 
vance, as if to be in readiness for the 
support of his principal in the coming 
collision. But the collision came not. 
The flame was exhausted, and the un- 
fortunate aid-de-camp, after a mo- 
ment’s struggle with himself, sank on 
his seat in utter exhaustion. The gen- 
eral’s suspicions were only the more 
awakened. 

« So, sir,”’ said he, “ you reverse 
the usual system: You give us the 
farce first and the tragedy after. But 
come, lay aside these follies, which 
can never impose on men of sense, 
and let me hear what you have to say 
for yourself. What! still speechless. 
Adjutant, hand me the report from 
the etat-major of the Archduke. 

The adjutant produced the paper, 
and read with a voice as precise as if 
every syllable came by beat of drum. 

«* Carlo Sebastiani, Imperial Hulan, 
ordered into the custody of the major- 
general commanding the imperial for- 
tress of Erlach-Glaringen, on charge 
of being a French spy.” 

Carlo gave a cry of wrath, like a 
roused tiger. 

The inflexible adjutant went on:— 
* He is charged with the several 
offences of having acted as guide to 
the enemy in their passage of the 
Rhine, of having betrayed the regi- 
ment of Imperial Hulans into an am- 
bush, from which nothing but the va- 
lour of the men and the consummate 
skill of their colonel saved them from 
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ruin ; and thirdly, with having forged 
an order from the commander-in. 
chief, by which the safety of the 
Swabian contingent was compromised, 
and several brave battalions, with their 
general, lost to the army.” 

The unfortunate hearer’s first feel. 
ing was utter surprise; his ears rang 
with strange sounds, the light left his 
eyes, his limbs tottered, and, but for 
grasping at the table, he must have 
fallen on the ground. But he had a 
fund of vigour in his mind, which had 
not been called forth in the life of 
routine which he had hitherto led. 
Circumstances in this world do every 
thing, and he now began to find the 
use of difficulty. 

«* By whom has that paper been 
signed ?” he asked, in a resolute tone. 

« By Ludwig Banstetten, major on 
the staff of his Highness,” pronounced 
the adjutant. 

A light flashed across Carlo’s mind. 
He remembered to have heard the 
little corporal, in his vanity, tell some 
camp stories of his exploits under 
assumed names, and among these one 
in which Ludwig Banstetten figured 
with great effect. Why he had re- 
sumed a name which made discovery 
possible, was not easily to be accounted 
for; but the distinct recollection of 
the physiognomy which glanced on 
him from among the group following 
the Archduke, convinced him that he 
had fixed on the true author of his ill 
fortune. Yet why should his ruin 
have been necessary? A second 
thought settled this difficulty, like the 
former. Carlo had in his possession 
the secret which would have hanged 
the corporal. The evidence of his 
having been in French pay, was too 
plainly furnished by the skirmish on 
the banks of the Rhine; and of course 
it was the Frenchman’s object to defer 
his own hanging, by putting Carlo in 
his place if possible. 

Nothing could be clearer to the 
prisoner’s conceptions, and nothing 
more eloquently argued on the spot ; 
yet he failed of convincing the gover- 
nor. The despatch from headquarters 
was, to that gallant though not very 
brilliant personage, like the law of 
the Medes and Persians, perfectly ins 
controvertible. The idea that Major 
Banstetten, the favourite officer of the 
favourite general of Austria, could be 
a Frenchman and a spy besides, seem- 
ed altogether Judicrous; and the old 
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man bade him good-night with a look 
that implied no slight doubt of the 
state of his brain. 

Still the conference had produced 
its effect. The prisoner's ardour and 
vividness of feeling were novelties 
among the inmates of a German bas- 
tion. The eloquent force with which 
he pressed his points, exceedingly 
puzzled the major-general, who was 
more positive than profound ; and the 
manly and classic nobleness of his 
countenance, strongly assisted the in- 
fluence which the interview was be- 
ginning to establish for him in the 
weatherbeaten sensibilities of the old 
commandant of himself and his dun- 

eon. 

All this was visible in the next in- 
terview. The interval was brief—it 
took place next afternoon. The gen- 
eral came with an open letter in his 
hand. His step was now slow, and 
his look wholly the reverse of the 
bluff buoyancy of the day before. 

«1am come, young map,” said he, 
“ pon a duty which I wish I could 
have avoided. I might have done it, 
it is true, by other hands; but it struck 
me, that, bad as the news is, you might 
feel even still more uncomfortably in 
hearing from one of my officers. You 
have fortitude enough to hear it like a 
man.” , 

Carlo declared himself ready to re- 
ceive any intelligence that would elu- 
cidate his extraordinary detention. 

“‘ The despatch, young man, is 
simply an order that you should be 
brought before a garrison court-mar- 
tial to-morrow.” 

«‘ General, I am ready this moment ; 
but I must not die disgraced. I de- 
mand that General Von Staringer be 
summoned to my trial. He knows my 
conduct in the attack on the French 
columns. He will clear me of the in- 
famous charge of having led him into 
misfortune.” 

‘«* You shall have all the advantages 
which the court can give; but Count 
Staringer’s testimony is not available, 
He has been carried prisoner into 
France with his officers.” 

“‘ Then, at least, can I not lay my 
statement. before the Archduke? He 
is honourable ; he will not suffer the 
son of his old friend to die the death 
of a felon!” exclaimed the prisoner. 

«* Ay, there, young man, I must tell 
you fairly, that nothing is to be hoped 
for, The letters which I have recei- 
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ved.this morning on~your case, state. 
that the Archduke is more indignant 
at that part of the game which you 
have played than all the rest; but I 


waste time. Undone as you are, and 
by your own fault, I feel a kind of 
compassion for one forfeiting his life 
so early; with your appearance and 
intelligence, you might have risen to 
something.” 

The old man's voice dropped, and 
he turned awav for a moment. 

Carlo clasped his hand in strong 
emotion. : 

‘“* General,” said he, “ I thank you. 
for this sympathy. I have no friends, 
and as little hope. The world and I 
have no more to do with each other ; 
yet,” he recollected himself, ‘* can it. 
be denied that I brought a French. 
prisoner of rank to headquarters, that ° 
on him I took an important despatch, 
and that this service ought to free me 
from the odious charge of a traitor ?” 

The general’s pale visage flushed. 
He rose from his seat, and paced the 
narrow apartment with angry strides.. 

“ Young man,” said he, “ I felt 
some interest in you, from your plau- 
sibility at our firstinterview ; but you. 
have now extinguished every thing of 
the kind. You knew well what you 
were doing when you introduced that 
scoundrel to headquarters. You knew. 
that he was the chief of the enemy’s 
staff, and expressly sent to be taken. 
He was not twenty-four hours in the 
camp when he began to play his tricks 
with the Archduke’s secretaries—con« 
trived to get possession of some se- 
crets of the highest importance to the 
future success of the campaign—and,, 
with the fool whom he had corrupted, 
managed to make his escape just five 
minutes before he was to have been, 
hanged.” 

Carlo stood, the picture of blank 
despair, cold and silent, with his eyes 
fixed above. 

‘* Ay, I knew that you could not say 
a word to this. Well, you are right,” 
remarked Von Sharlheim. ** Keep what 
you have to say for to-morrow. You 
will want all your plausibility before 
it is over.” He burried from the cell 
at the words, and rushed down: the 
stairs, The adjutant, imperturbable as 
ever, locked the door with the air of 
a machine, and followed him. Carlo 
sat down to write a farewell letter to, 
his mother. 

How long he remained engaged it 
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this last work of his feelings on this 
’ side of the great chasm which sepa- 
rates us from the strange, the obscure, 
and the terrible beyond, he knew not; 
but the twilight at length put a stop 
to his task, and he sat in‘ that half 
waking, half sleep, which so often 
succeeds violent emotion. He was 
aroused by a voice singing a little 
Styrian air under his casement. There 
was something in the sound which so 
touchingly contrasted with his forlorn 
Condition, that for the first time he 
burst into tears. But he was to be 
touched still more keenly. The song 
ceased, and he heard another voice 
speaking to the minstrel. He knew 
it at the instant—he would have known 
it at the extremity of the earth. It 
was the voice of Carolina Cobentzel. 

There are some conceptions which 
are absolutely indescribable by lan- 
guage. They crowd the mind with 
seasations of which it is itself unable 
to distinguish either the effect or the 
cause. The mind seems for the mo- 
ment transported from the frame, into 
a new state of being: all is rapturous, 
tender, wild; yet all is confused. 
Carlo, for the time, forgot his cell, his 
misfortunes, the strange fatality which 
turned every thing for him into evil. 
He was again free, again in the pur- 
suit of glory, again listening to the 
exquisite accents of Carolina's story. 
He saw, in all the darkness of his rude 
and melancholy den, the matchless 
features of a countenance which was 
to him like a spell. She was his world; 
all the rest was nothing. 

This delirium, the delightful illu- 
sion of the heart awaking the fancy, at 
length subsided, and he began to think 
that all was a dream; but the voices 
commencedagain. The moon had risen 
over the forest in her glory, and he 
heard one of Schiller’s noble hymns to 
The Night, sung to the accompani- 
ment of a tasteful and practised hand. 
The harp had scarcely ceased its 
chords, when a note from his casement 
was sent floating on the air. Whether 
it was ever to reach its address was 
doubtful ; but it contained his “ dying 
request ” to know by what chance the 
only being for whom the earth was 
still dear to him had come within the 
fortress ; and his hope that “she, at 
least, would judge him incapable of 
dishonour.” 

The serenity of the evening was a 
faithless representative of the night 
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that followed. Before Carlo’ closed 
his casement, where he lingered, lost 
in sweet and bitter thoughts, till the 
moon went down, heavy gusts an- 
nounced a storm; streaks of distant 
lightning tinged the clouds in the west, 
and the faint yet incessant roar of the 
thunder, told him that the tempest was 
busy among the crests of the Vosges. 
But it was probably to be his last 
night, and, to prepare his mind to act 
decorously on his last day, he threw 
himself upon the mattress and tried 
to sleep. 

But he had that on his spirit which 
banishes sleep ; and his memory traced 
nothing but the brilliant loveliness of 
Carolina, and heard nothing but the 
silver tones of her voice. 

The storm had, by this time, crossed 
the Rhine, and was rolling over the 
forest country. The bellowings of the 
blast were tremendous; and the light- 
nings showed every corner of his dun- 
geon with fearful distinctness. Yet in 
one of the pauses he conceived that 
other sounds reached hisear: he listen- 
ed ; there evidently were feet moving on 
the roof of the tower. As his eye 
turned to the casement, he now saw a 
heavy rope swinging across it, and in 
another moment a figure of a man, 
visible by a flash. He was totally 
without resource. To force open the 
grating was as impossible as to burst 
the door. But nothing could be plainer 
than that the enemy were in league 
with some traitors in the garrison; and 
it occurred to him, that some of the 
workmen employed in repairing the 
fortifications might have come to their 
labours before daylight. But, on 
touching his repeater, its little bell 
struck three. This was too early for 
honest employment, and he listened 
again. The rope descended, and he 
observed that a large open barrel was 
attached to it. His ear, sharpened by 
suspicion, too, heard low voices at the 
foot of the tower. He now glanced at 
the forest, and a glimpse of the light- 
ning showed him a compact body of 
troops fixed closely under a cluster of 
the superb elms, which lined the road 
to the gate of the fortress. The rope 
began to move upwards again, and 
from the slowness of its motion it 
evidently bore a heavy burden. All 
these circumstances conspired to prove 
that some treachery was on gos and 
that the troops whom he had seen 
were intended to take the garrison by 
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surprise, There was evidently no 
time to be lost. The door of the 
tower was bolted and barred, and all 
hope of arousing the fortress in that 
quarter vain: it was beyond calculation 
that, if they were suffered to make 
their way good to the tower, they must 
be masters of the bastion below, which 
gave them direct entrance into the 
body of the place, The fortress was 
evidently unprepared for this midnight 
assault ; not a sound was heard, not a 
sentinel challenged. A French bat- 
talion, once let in, would evidently 
take the whole garrison in their beds, 

All feelings but those of soldiership 
were forgotten in this crisis, and he 
felt his frame breathless, from the 
anxiety to discover some means of 
arousing the devoted governor and 
his people. He recollected that a 
sentinel had been stationed during 
the day at the foot of his stair, and 
to him he cried out, with all the ex- 
ertion of a remarkably sonorous voice. 
But the storm was too loud for him, 
or the sentinel was stupified with his 
pipe, which morning, noon, and night, 
alike finds in the yellow-haired lips of 
this most smoke-dried of all nations. 

No man who has not experienced 
some such dilemma, can have an ade- 
quate conception of the fever to which 
anxiety may be wrought. Carlo ut- 
terly forgot how indifferent all this, 
and the world along with it, might be 
to him within the next twenty-four 
hours: he even forgot how much 
better his chance of existence might 
be, by falling into the hands of a 
French battalion than of a German 
judge-advocate.. Every thing was 
forgotten but that the fortress was on 
the point of being surprised, and that 
Carolina Cobentzel was among: its 
inmates, and exposed to the horrors 
of such scenes. Still, what was to be 
done? He felt along the walls of his 
apartment, as if he could have opened 
some fissure in them, and struggled 
into the open air. He again struck 
violently on the door. It was as 
massive as iron, and as inexorable. 
He rushed, for the tenth time, to the 
grating. Every instant was now big 
with fate. ..He saw the troops below 
emerging from their shelter, and evi- 
dently preparing to take advantage of 
the work of their comrades above. He 
flung himself in utter exhaustion, and 
with a pang like an icebolt through 
his heart, upon the floor, and covered 
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his bead with his hands, that he might 
shut out the horrid sounds of the as- 
sault, if possible. As he bowed his 
burning forehead to the ground, it 
struck upon something that glittered 
in the lightning: it was the knife 
which had carved his melancholy 
meal, and which, from having fallen 
under the table, had been forgotten by 
the old grenadier, whose orders were 
to leave nothing that had an edge 
within reach of his prisoner. Carlo 
caught it up with an involuntary ex« 
clamation of joy. He sprang to the 
casement, the rope was again slowly 
moving upwards, and, by the tardiness 
of its motion, it evidently carried a 
heaviere burden than before. On 
glancing down he saw two shakos as- 
cending. He thrust his arm out to its 
full length, between the bars, and 
made a cut at the rope. He hearda 
cry, but the blow had been ineffectual; 
the windlass still creaked above. He 
made a second blow, and one half of 
the rope instantly flew up, the other 
went down with its cargo, and a crash 
and a yell told him the fate of the un- 
lucky experimentalists. He next heard 
the sentinel on the adjoining bastion 
challenge and fire. The relief which 
he experienced in that moment, was 
like waking from the pressure of some 
overwhelming disease. . He breathed 
freely once more: he knew that the 
garrison was, at least, awake. The 
patrol of the night soon came hurrying 
along the ramparts: his door was un- 
locked, and the officer ordered _ his. 
apartment to be examined. Their 
first alarm was thus directed to him-. 
self, and his supposed dexterity in 
making his escape from justice. This 
difficulty settled, the patrol were about 
to move forward when Carlo told the 
officer what he had seen. But the 
gallant captain, a sullen coxcomb, and 
angry at being called from the com- 
forts of his guard-house only to be 
drenched to the skin, turned a con- 
temptuous glance upon him: all would 
have been lost but for the coming u 
of the old adjutant, who halted the 
trol until he heard the story. Bis 
presence at the interviews of the go- 
vernor with Carlo had given him. an 
opinion of the prisoner's sagacity, 
which was not to be shaken by the 
scowl of a half-sleepy captain, only 
eager to get back to his bottle. The 
adjutant was a soldier, and had heard 
of French contrivances before, He , 
2T 
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returned into the chamber—saw for 
himself the movement of shakos and 
the glitter of bayonets under the trees 
—was satisfied that it was no affair to 
be dreamed over, and despatched the 
intelligence to the governor's quarters. 
But Carlo had by this time come out 
upon the rampart, and he heard 
sounds which convinced him that some 
portion of the enemy had already 
made their way within the place. 

«IT must make the rounds within 
fifteen minutes, and report to the go- 
vernor,” said the adjutant, with mili- 
tary precision. 

« Give me but five of those minutes, 
and as many of the guard, and I shall 
ascertain the point,” said Carlo, almost 
with a look of supplication. 

« Well, then, I shall go with you,” 
and the model of discipline strode on- 
ward. 

The German finances are never in 
the most brilliant order, and if the hon- 
est Margraves and Serene Highnesses 
have enough for the routine of their 
little courts, the most monotonous 
little specimens of live machinery on 
the globe—an allowance sufficient to 

“keep up an orchestra—for every Ger- 
man in existence is either a blower of 
the trombone, orlongs to be a blower of 
it; and if the revenue can be stretch. 
ed out so far as to include the sus- 
tenance of a pack of wild-boar hounds 
and hunters, and a cellar of hock to 
wash down the dust of the summer’s 
day sun, all the longings of sovereignty 
are satisfied. It is not to be a matter 
of astonishment, therefore, that the 
German frontier has never offered 
more resistance to a French invasion, 
than the twigs of a hamper of apples 
would do to the assaults of a legion of 
hungry schoolboys. To patch fortifi- 
cations was the last employment to 
which the kreutzers and rixdollars were 
ever regarded as applicable; and there 
“were more breaches than gates in every 
fortress from the Netherlands to Hun- 
gary. Erlach-Glaringen had shared 
only the common fate, and nothing 
but the Gallic love of stratagem had 
tempted them to the circuitous trouble 
of bribing some knave of the garrison, 
when their chance would have been 
better by a dash in noonday. 

But we have no time for detail. 
This night was not destined to add to 
the laurels of the grande nation. The 
patrol, in winding its way among the 

‘tuins and repairs of the works, found 





solitary way by the windlass to the roof 
of the tower, and had been scared 
from his position by the tremendous 
tintimarre which Carlo had raised. A 
German bayonet was already at his 
breast, and his history would have 
been shortened but for his throwing 
himself, as if by instinct, at the knees 
of the only one of the party who 
would have thought of turning his life 
to any purpose. It struck the quick 
thought of the young son of Italy that 
he might lay a trap for the cunning of 
the enemy in turn; and he ordered 
the prisoner to follow him. He was 
promptly obeyed, and the whole party 
proceeded to the sallyport. Carlo 
had now obtained over his German 
comrades that sort of ascendancy 
which, in awkward times, is so readily 
conceded to whoever will take the 
perilous part of the affair upon him- 
self. The view beyond the moat was 
certainly the reverse of satisfactory ; 
for the occasional flashes, which still 
burst from the clouds as they swept 
along, almost- touching the ground, 
showed a deep mass of caps and bayo- 
nets ess 4 in the glacis, and evidently 
waiting only for the first opportunity 
to push across. The adjutant pre- 
pared to draw up his little patrol, and 
give them a grand discharge. He 
was dragged back by his companion. 

* Fly to the governor’s quarters,” 
whispered Carlo, ** and leave me to 
manage in your absence. Awake the 
old general, and tell him that, if we 
are not the most unlucky dogs on 
earth, we shall have a handsome exhi- 
bition for the morning’s parade. I 
pledge myself for a battalion at the 
least.” 

The adjutant flew; it was the first 
time that glory had cast a single ray 
on his dreary course of a quarter 
of a century: the prospect of pro- 
motion made him a new man, and 
if it had been but daylight, the whole 
garrison would have been in amaze- 


‘ment at the rapidity with which he 
‘threaded the streets, rushed over the 


bodies of sleeping aids-de-camp and 
orderlies in the governor's house, and 
stood at the bedside of the great func< 
tionary himself, to tell him, as Hector’s 
ghost told the Trojan hero, that he 
had better abandon dreaming for a 
while, and think of beating the 
enemy. 

The heavy tramp of the garrison 


TMay, 
the unlucky hero who had made his 
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was no sooner heard, than Sebastiani 
determined to try italian dexterity 
against French craft. With a pistolat 
the ear of his prisoner, he marched 
him to the edge‘of the moat, and order- 
ed him to give the signal concerted 
with his countrymen, and let down the 
drawbridge. The French instantly 
plunged forward, rushed over the 
bridge, and, entering the open sally. 
port, were in the fortress. But then 
the condition of things was suddenly 
changed. As they poured, in the 
confusion of a crowd, from the gate, 
they saw the garrison drawn up before 
them. A heavy volley from a cres- 
cent of a thousand muskets was their 
first salutation. Their attempt to 
answer this by the scattered fire of 
men stumbling in the dark over all 
kinds of obstacles, only brought on 
them the flanking fire of a couple of 
six-pounders. The whole affair was 
palpably a coup manqué, and happy 
was he who could first get within the 
arch that led back again. But this 
was instantly choked up by the fugi- 
tives—the rest had no’ chance for 
their lives but by throwing down their 
muskets, which they did with all pos- 
sible unanimity. 

The business was over just as the 
first pale streaks of dawn gave light 
enough to show the grey coats and 
sallow visages of the Frenchmen ; they 
were marched to the custody of the 
casemates, where they and their dis- 
asters were hid from the light of day, 
and where, in less than five minutes, 
they were, to a man, making their 
soup, smoking their cigars, scoffing at 
‘la Fortune,” and promising their 
yellow-whiskered guard that Jour- 
dan, or Moreau, or somebody or other, 
would capture the fortress, carry off 
the garrison, and let the imprisoned 
braves forth again to a course of 
glory ! 

But where was Carlo? Nowhere 
to be found. Bastion, tower, and 
even moat, were searched for him, in 
vain. ‘ Les absens ont toujours tort” 
is a maxim true in most parts of the 
world, but universally true on the 
Continent. After a hunt of a day or 


two for him in the forest, it was quietly 
settled that he was unquestionably 
playing some of those tricks which had 
fallen under the cognizance of the 
‘Archduke; that his story of the 
tower was nothing but a new instance 
of that invention for which ‘he Was so 
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distinguished ; and that he had added 
to all his other malepracticés the hein- 
ousnéss of daring to mystify Major- 
General voh Sharlheim, even to the 
point of putting an Austrian fortress, 
governor and all, into the hands of 
the republicans. 

The conclusion was ruinous to the 
unfortunate refugé, but consolatory to 
the honour of the mustachioed heroes of 
the governor's staff. There of course 
could be no hesitation in adopting ;t ; 
and it must be owned that the idea res 
ceived some plausibility from the cir. 
cumstance, that the French leader of the 
night’s misadventure happened to be 
the identical colonel whom Carlo had 
taken prisoner on the skirts of Jourdan’s 
army. The colonel had found it easy 
to make his escape in the bustle of 
the campaign, had returned to his 
general, was now chef-de-brigade, 
and was conveying, with all possible 
speed, a detachment to take posses- 
sion of the defiles of the forest towards 
the Rhine. His quick eye had in- 
formed him of the dilapidated state of 
the fortress as he passed ; every Ger- 
man fortress had a little band of 
French deserters among its garrison, 
frequently sent for the express purpose ; 
and the colonel, with the rapid calcula- 
tion of his country, thought that a cowp- 
de-main, by their help, would at once 
be the easiest thing in the world, make 
the prettiest despatch in the Parisian 
journals, and make hima general ofdivi- 
sion. A quarter of an hout was to put 
him in possession of the place, half an 
hour to write his despatch, an hour to 
make his toilet and receive the ladies of 
the garrison to a dejeuner ; and then 
he was to march and complete his 
commission. 

But this was not to be; and the colonel 
taken prisoner with his best battalion, 
the rest making their way full speed 
through the mountains, and his expe. 
dition shattered to fragments, Was s 
the man of Paris. ‘ Cependant,” was 
his remark to his circle of officers, 
“ puisque nous sommes ici, je tacherai 
de m'amuser cause des autres.” No 
advice could be more instinctively 
taken; every man twirled his finger, 
turned a pifotiette, and determined to 
be happy on the spot. 

’ The history of Carlo’s disappearancé 
is brief. In the confusion of the morii- 
ing he had been trampled down by 
the flying enemy, and flung into the 
inoat ; it had fortunately been filed by 
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the tempest, and he thus escaped 
finishing his career in the undisturbed 
slough of halfa century. Swimming 
across, he found himself completely 
beyond the reach of the governor and 
his drum-head court-martial. And it 
must be acknowledged that his first 
feeling was one of no slight comfort 
from the reflection. His share in the 
triumph of the fortress was still far 
from being a valid plea; for from 
the point where he had climbed, 
the action within the walls seemed 
to be going on with unabated fury. 
All that he could see was smoke, and 
all that he could -hear was discharges 
of cannon ayd small arms. But a few 
minutes settled the question, and a 
crowd of the French jumping into the 
water, covered the surface of the ditch, 
and began scrambling up the counter- 
scarp. There was now no place for the 
sole of his foot, and he fled along with 
the mass of fugitives. The forest 
was their common shelter for the day 
and night following ; and Carlo more 
than once debated the propriety of 
forgetting Europe and its follies, old 
and young, and travelling to the 
antipodes. 

But the fortress contained a magnet 
towards which his feelings vibrated ; 
and in that fever of anxiety to which 
suspense may be wrought where the 
imagination and the heart are at once 
concerned, he lingered within the fo- 
rest, at one time ready to brave death 
and throw himself at the feet of his 
enslaver, and at another upbraiding 
himself for the indecision which held 
him still in those unprofitable chains. 
Every night that fell on his uneasy 
pillow found him making the magna. 
nimous resolve that it should be the 
last of his sojourning in Germany; 
every morning found him climbing 
some height from which he might have 
a distant view of the brown ramparts 
and gilded steeples of that spot which 
enshrined the goddess of his idola« 
try. 

“One evening, as he was taking his 
tasteless meal in a little inn of the 
Westerthal, he was startled by the 
sound of a horse tramp, and a loud 
voice at the door. Life was irksome 
to him, but to give it up to the tender 
mercies of a discipline-loving com- 
mandant was not among his purposes ; 
and his first intention was to rush into 
the woods. But his landlord, who had 
already taken some interest in his gen- 
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tleness and his melancholy, told him 
that the new arrival was merely an 
officer with despatches; and placed 
him in a chamber from which he might 
see without being seen. 

His alarms were soon quieted, The 
stranger was the adjutant, with vexa- 
tion in every feature of his wiry visage, 
and weariness in every limb of his in- 
flexible frame. He had arrived in a 
post-carriage, of whose freight he 
formed the smallest portion ; the rest 
being a heap of bandboxes and port- 
manteaus, worthy of the establishment 
of an electress or an opera-dancer,. 
The adjutant’s exclamations and inter- 
jections as he looked on those paste- 
board associates of his travels, and the 
sulkiness with which he answered 
every question put to him by the land- 
lord, for the usual roadside purpose of 
hearing all the news, showed palpably 
enough, that, whether diplomacy or 
discipline were the object, the travel- 
ler was more than usually out of hu- 
mour. 

Carlo, though conscious of the peril 
of discovery, was on the point of 
breaking in upon the vexed official, to 
hear the slightest tidings of the for- 
tress; but the arrival of a second 
stranger taught him prudence, and he 
continued unobserved to inspect the 
state of affairs in the grand salon of 
the little inn. 

Nothing could be more opportune 
than this arrival. It was an officer 
who had left Erlach but a few hours 
before. 

He had evidently come in great 
haste, from the tired state of his horses, 
and the eagerness with which he flung 
off cloak and sabre. The tardy style 
in which supper generally makes its 
appearance in a native inn, gave occa- 
sion to a good deal of that military 
eloquence which is the reverse of 
courtly ; and nothing could be more 
undeniable, even when the supper ar- 
rived at last, than that they both sat 
down to it in exceedingly ill temper 
with the times. 

** Pleasant work this, Walstein,” 
said the adjutant, “to be sent, en 
courier, to Vienna for a frolic of the 
old governor. His capture. of those 
French scamperers has made him 
half a Frenchman already, and I 
was to enjoy the fruits of it. Can 
you conceive the object of my mis- - 
sion ?” 

. © Not I,” answered Walstein, “ uns 
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less it were to bring him a wife, or a 


riband of Maria Theresa. Yet, se- 
venty years are no great recommene 
dation to think of the one, and, as to 
the riband, no one gets things of that 
kind, unless he acts as valet to some 
of the maids of honour, and is reward- 
ed for keeping the secrets of their toi- 
let.” 

*¢ Well, then, I was commissioned,” 
said the adjutant, “‘ to purchase for his 
excellency, from the magazin of Ma- 
dame Vaurien, marchande des modes 
of the Imperial household, a fancy 
dress in which the ‘general is to 
figure.” 

‘* Capital!” laughed Walstein; “I 
hope you chose something peculiarly 
brilliant. The gay septuagenaire merits 
a better fate than to be thrust into the 
wig and gown of your Venetian sena- 
tors, or the scarlet breeches and 
Kevenhuller hat of an original prince 
of the holy Roman empire. Nothing 
is worthy of him but an amorous 
Grand Turk or an Arcadian shepherd. 
But what did-you bring, after all?” 

«The choice might have puzzled a 
wiser man-milliner than I’ ever ex- 

ect to be,” was the adjutant’s reply. 
« But all trouble was saved me by the 
Lady Cobentzel, who, after turning 
over all the costumes of the Vienna 
balls for the last winter, settled the 
point in her own way.” 

“‘In the name of all the Graces, 
what was it?” asked the captain. 
«‘ Was it Crusader or Cossack, Turk 
or Troubadour ? So—it was the lady’s 
doing. Well, so is every thing among 
us. Have you the heart to owe her 
an immortal grudge for your journey ? 
She is certainly a remarkably hand- 
some creature, does what she pleases 
with the general, and is fairly the 
commandant of the garrison.”’ 

« Yes,” said the adjutant, filling a 
bumper of Rhenish with a contempla- 
tive air, and tossing it off with a sigh 
profound enough to startle the echoes 
of the old room. “She is a handsome 
creature! But if ever general was 
broke by a court-martial for being 
fooled by a pair of eyes, Von Sharl- 
heim’s chance would be but little 
before the Aulic Council.” 

*¢ Jealous; by Jove!” exclaimed 
Walstein, “What! has she melted 
you? 1 should have thought as soon 
of her melting the metal horses on the 
Linsingen arch at Ratisbon. Come, 
here’s a bumper to her victory!” He 
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followed the proposal with quick 
action. 

The adjutant had neither denial to 
offer, nor defence to make, in which 
case the best thing to do is to say 
nothing. He was accordingly as dumb 
as one of the metal horses. But his 
countenance showed signs of rising 
choler. The laugher changed his 
tone. 

“ Well, well, let that pass,” said 
the captain: ‘the lady has as fine a 
pair of eyes as any that ever set a 
man’s bosom on fire; and no blame 
can attach to your thinking so; but 
have no hostility to the general on her 
account. All the little surmises which 
made the gossip of the garrison, have 
turned out like other garrison gossip ; 
the whole was moonshine. It hap- 
pens that she is the general’s niece ; 
some count, or margrave, or emperor, 
for any thing that I can tell; had 
been offered to her as a husband. She 
thought proper to decline the honour. 
Her lordly relatives thought that she 
was a rebel to the glories of her pedi- 
gree, and insisted on the match. She 
refused still more steadily. They 
threatened to get an imperial order to 
send her to a convent, until she should 
have the sense to be happy in their 
own way. I know none of the details 
further than that she instantly took 
wing from the family cage. Not one of 
their High Mightinesses could find out 
where, for their souls. In the mean 
time, Von Sharlheim was appointed to 
the command of Erlach. His niece 
had fled to his seat on the borders of 
the Tyrol, where, as she could now 
remain no longer, she followed him to 
the fortress, and there her beauty, 
gaiety, and wit, have done as much 
mischief as Helen did within the wall 
of Troy.” , 

Not a word of the dialogue escaped 
the keen ears of Sebastiani. He would 
have listened, if it had continued for 
the twenty-four hours. _He could not 
help indulging himself with the fond 
conception, that her sudden abhorrence 
of marriage was in some degree con- 
nected with his memory. But then 
came the cloud that is so seldom far 
off from the sunshine of the heart, 
He was then too humble for her rank ; 
but what was he now?—a fugitive, and 
from a prison; extinguished as a sol- 
dier, lost to society, and now flying 
from the face of man. It was with a 
double pang that he felt how‘ fully his 
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story must now be known by Carolina; 
and with what disdain she must re- 
vert to his recollection. But the dia- 
logue again caught his ear. The 
table had been reinforced with a 
couple of bottles, and even the frigid 
tongue of the adjutant was warmed 
into unusual fluency. Woman, war, 
and wine, the three grand topics of 
soldiership, began to run their course 
through his brain. 

« As to Vienna,” said he, tossing 
off a bumper, “there are not three 
heads in the Aulic Council that are 
worth the powder in their curls ; they 
plan campaigns over their toilets in 
the morning, and fight battles over 
their coffee-cups at night. An army 
of Savoyards and their monkeys might 
make somewhat more noise perhaps ; 
but they would certainly not do less 
execution.” ; 

« But the Archduke!” interposed 
the captain ;'“* he is good for some- 
thing. Kray has the good Hungarian 
blood in him; and Matensleben is a 
first-rate officer of grenadiers.” 

«“-Yes, all tolerable in their way. 
But this let me tell you as my parti- 
cular friend, that if preferment were 
not so slow in our service, and I had 
worn the aiguillette at the head of a 
handsome column of 30,000 men six 
months ago, we should not now have 
a Frenchman on this side of the 
Rhine.” The adjutant then began to 
describe his manceuvres, according to 
the prescribed fashion of spilling a 

lass of wine on the table, and demo- 
ishing battalions with a wet finger. 
But this species of campaigning was 
evidently too familiar to the captain 
to. keep him a patient spectator of the 
triumph ; and rescuing another glass, 
which was on the point of representing 
the course of the Rhine with a pitched 
battle on its banks, he rose and re- 
sumed his cloak and sabre. 

** I must be gone,” said he, ‘‘ if Iam 
to be in Manheim to-morrow. I can- 
not say that I like my mission there ; 
I should willingly have exchanged it 
for your mission to Madame Vaurien, 
and her magazin for turning old 
generals into young shepherds.” 

«¢ I suppose to make a purchase of 
ringlets and rouge for the Frenchmen ? 
Those fellows never know where they 
are. Take them prisovers to-day, 
and they will prepare to fit up their 
jail for a ball-room to-morrow.” 

«No, that I presume is. to be the 





next order for you, adjutant ; my pre- 
sent business is to hunt down that 
clever rogue Sebastiani, if that be his 
name, or only one of his fifty names. 
This chef-de-brigade, Vancour, or 
Vantour, or some such bird of passage 
or prey’ =———- 

“ Why!” exclaimed the Adjutant, 
“he cannot be more than five-and- 
twenty, and is he a chef already? 
They rise famously fast among these 
Republicans, it must be confessed ; 
and here am I[ garrison adjutant at 
twice the age.” Indignation had 
made the adjutant let a secret loose, 
which was among his most cautious 
reserves, 

Walstein cast on the startled dis- 
coverer a glance of his keen eye. 

‘¢ The truth is, adjutant,” said he, 
‘ that no one living would suspect you 
of being a month older than this cox- 
comb, chef as he is. But you are 
sure to have your revenge. The fair 
Carolina Cobentzel is as certain to jilt 
him as nature has made him an Adonis 
in his own eyes, and an ape in ours. 
I strongly suspéct that her even suffer- 
ing his attentions, has a deeper object 
than the vanity of a pretty woman, 
and that she has been making some 
arrangement with him for the escape 
of that showy and very mysterious 
gentleman, Sebastiani, into France. 
The fact is, that if the surmises of the 
governor, to which I may add those 
of the garrison, be right, that very 
plausible personage has completely 
mystified every man of us. The story 
of the night attack remains still to be 
cleared up. Whether his giving the 
alarm was honesty, remains to be 
proved ; the strong probability being, 
that he gave it only when he saw dis- 
covery at hand, and that it was much 
more intended to warn those without 
than those within. His escape in the 
mélée, his being totally unheard. of 
ever since, and the extraordinary fa- 
vour which the Frenchman enjoys 
with the governor's niece, all help us 
to the conclusion that we have all been 
very dexterously duped, and all de- 
serve very much to be laughed at.” 

Carlo was on the point of bursting 
from his retreat, and flinging defiance 
in the face of his accuser. But another 
word stopped him. 

“Do you think,” said the love- 
stricken adjutant, in a tone of melan- 
choly, which made the captain bury 
his laughter in his rchief,— 
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«do you think, from what you have 
observed in my absence, that the 
affair between this puppy and the Lady 
Cobentzel will come to any thing ?” 

“To a quarrel, undoubtedly, the 
moment you return,” said Walstein. 
‘‘ He could have no chance until you 
were gone. The lady may have had 
taste enough to promenade, waltz, and 
so forth, with him while you were 
out of sight ; but the moment you pre- 
sent yourself before her again, all 
is _ with Monsieur le Chef-de-bri- 

ade.”” 

Then she has permitted his at- 
tentions ?” said the adjutant, with a 
jealous brow, while a pang shot 
through the heart of the concealed list- 
ener. But both were to be further 
tortured ; for Walstein’s amusement at 
the idea of the iron adjutant’s being 
the slave of the tender passion, was too 
keen to be easily given up. 

«* Why, of course,” said he, “ every 
woman permits every attention that 
she can get,. whether in barrack or 
ball-room; and all Frenchmen are 
popular with the sex, from being as 
much like themselves as possible,—as 
light. as a feather, and as fond as a 
pigeon, for the time, and as hard as 
flint, and as easily fitted to all hands 
as a silk glove, when the time is over. 
I have been in Paris in my day, and 
know them a little. When young, the 
Frenchman has the sentiments of a 
girl of seventeen; when old, he has 
the wisdom of a dowager of seventy. 
He is thus female all his life, notwith- 
standing pantaloons aud mustachios. 
And as like produces like in every 
quarter of the'globe, the Frenchman, 
from the eradle to the grave, is always 
of danglers the most successful.” 

** Confound the whole generation !”’ 
exclaimed the angry admirer. “He 
will run off with her before she knows 
what she is about. I must have a shot 
at his brains.” 

“ Impossible, my dear sir!” was the 
reply; “nature has forbid that ca- 
tastrophe just five-and-twenty years. 
But if you wish to disarm him of his 
spells, you have only to lame him, 
and the waltz is lost to him and love 
for ever; or knock out one of his 
front teeth, and it will be a perfect 
security that he smiles no more.” 
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The clock of a neighbouring village 
sullenly pealed midnight. The adju- 
tant started up, was astonished at his 
having lingered so late, and ordered 
his carriage and bandboxes to the 
door. Walstein assisted to pack the 
heartbroken hero among his piles of 
finery, and contrived, during the ope- 
ration, to make a pencil sketch of him 
for the amusement of the garrison on 
his return. All was now ready. 

** Farewell, adjutant,” said he; “ if 
you are shot for being too late, re- - 
member not to lay your death at my 
door. It is the first confidence that I 
have had those ten years, and such @ 
confession was essential to my under- 
going the detestable supper of these 
places ; and now fly. I give you fair 
warning that unless you go over the 
ground at a gallop you will be too late 
for the governor. The ball takes 
place immediately, and another mo- 
ment’s delay will deprive the world of 
the delight of seeing the oldest per- 
former of Amadis de Gaul in Ger- 
many.” 

The adjutant ordered the gallop, 
and the carriage flew off among the 
pines. Walstcin mounted his horse, 
and gave him the spur on the road to 
Manheim. Carlo emerged from his 
retreat; torn by conflicting emotions, 
sometimes indignant with himself for 
having condescended to hear so much, 
sometimes stung with anxiety to have 
heard more. The night was magni- 
ficent, the moon in her pomp ; all was 
calm, forest and sky. The contrast 
between the glorious tranquillity of 
nature, and the feverish disturbance 
of the single and obscure individual 
who walked among those scenes of 
beauty and majesty, now and then 
struck him with something like shame, 
for suffering any thing human to agi- 
tate him. But philosophy is a poor 
consoler after all. His honour stain- 
ed, his hopes blasted, his life an actual 
object of pursuit, and above all, his 
disgrace in the eyes of the Lady Co- 
bentzel, came like gusts to shake the 

quietness of his mind. He felt in that 
night thoughts keen, rapid, and scorch- 
ing, that shot across his mind like 


streams of lightning. 
* x * * * 
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“ FortuNA sevo lata negotio, et 
Ludum insolentem ludere pertinax, 
Trausmutat incertos honores, 
Nune mihi, nunc alii benigna. 
Laudo manentem : SI CELERES QUATIT 
PENNAS, RESIGNO QU DEDIT, ET MEA 
VIRTUTE ME INVOLVO, PROBAMQUE 
PsaUPERIEM SINE DOTE QU2ERO.”" 
Hor, Carm. Lid. iii. 49. 


[Thus nobly rendered by Dryden, whose version I here give, in consequence of applications made 
to Messrs Blackwood, from several lady-readers of their Magazine, for a translation of the - oO 
motto 
: «+ Fortune, that with malicious joy, 
Does man, her slave, oppress, 
Proud of her office to destroy, 
Is seldom pleased to bless: 
Still various, and inconstant still, 
* But, with an inclination to be ill, _ 
Promotes, degrades, — in strife, s 
And makes a lottery of life. — y 
I can enjoy her while she's kind ; 
—But wken she dances in the wind, 
And shakes her wiigs, and will not stay, 
I puff the prostitute away: _ : 
The little or the much she gave, is quietly resign'd, 
Content with poverty, my soul I arm, 
> . ® AND VIRTUE, THOUGH IN RAGS, WILL KEEP ME WARM.”’] 


> 


Wouxp you have believed it? Not- 
withstanding all that had happened 
between Titmouse and Tag-rag, they 
positively got reconciled to one an- 
other—a triumphant result of the astute 
gu of Mr Gammon. As soon as 

e had heard Titmouse’s infuriated 
account of his ignominious expulsion 
from Satin Ledge, he burst into a fit 
of hearty but gentle laughter, which 
at length subsided into an inward 
chuckle that lasted the rest of the day ; 
and which was occasioned, first, by 
gratification at the impression which 
his own sagacity had evidently pro: 
duced upon the powerful mind of 
Titmouse ; secondly, by an exquisite 
appreciation of the mingled meanness 
and stupidity of Tag rag. I don’t 
mean it to be understood, that Tit- 
mouse had given Mr Gammon such a 
terse and clear account of the matter 
as I imagine myself to have given to 
my reader; but still he told quite 
enough to put Mr Gammon in full 
possession of the true state of the 
ease. Good: but then—instantly re- 
flected Gammon—what are we now to 
do with Titmouse ?—where was that 
troublesome little ape to be caged, 
till it suited the purposes of his pro- 
prietors (as Messrs Quirk, Gammon, 
and Snap might surely be called, for 
they had caught him, as, however, 


they might fail to tame him) to 
let him loose upon society, to amuse 
and astonish it by his antics ?—That 
was the question occupying the 
thoughts of Mr Gammon while his 
calm, clear, grey eye was fixed upon 
Titmouse, apparently very attentive 
to what he was saying. Tittlebat had 
first told the story of his wrongs’ to 
Snap, who instantly, rubbing his 
hands, suggested an indictment at the 
Clerkenwell sessions—an idea which 
infinitely delighted Titmouse, but was 
somewhat sternly * pooh-pooh-pooh- 
ed!” by Mr Gammon as soon as he 
heard of it,—Snap thereat shrugging 
his shoulders with a disconcerted air, 
but a bitter sneer upon his sharp, 
hard face. Like many men of little 
but active minds, early drilled to par- 
ticular callings, Snap was equal to the 
mechanical conduct of business—the 
mere working of the machinery—but, 
as the phrase is, could never sce 
an inch beyond his nose. Every 
petty conjuncture of circumstances 
that admitted of litigation, at once 
suggested its expediency, without re- 
ference to other considerations, or 
connexion with, or subordination to, 
any general purpose or plan of action. 
A creature of small impulses, he had 
no idea of foregoing a momentary ad- 
vantage to secure an ulterior object— 
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which, in fact, he could not keep for 
a moment before his thoughts, so as 
to have any influence on his move- 
ments. What a different man, now, 
was Gammon ! 

To speak after the manner of phy- 
siologists, several of my characters— 
Titmouse, Tag-rag, (with his amiable 
wife and daughter, ) Huckaback, Snap, 
and old Quirk himself—may be looked 
on as reptiles of a low order in the 
scale of being, whose simple structures 
almost one dash of the knife would 
suffice to lay thoroughly open. Gam- 
mon, however, I look upon as of a 
much higher order; possessing a far 
more complicated structure, adapted 
to the discharge of superior functions ; 
and who, consequently, requir eth a 
more careful dissection. But let it 
not be supposed that I have yet done 
with any of my characters. 

Gammon saw that Tag-rag, under 
proper management, might be made 
very useful. He was a moneyed man ; 
a selfish man; and, after his sort, an 
ambitious man. He had an only child, 
a daughter, and if Titmouse and he 
could only be by any means once more 
brought together, and a firm friend- 
ship cemented between them, Gam- 
mon saw several very profitable uses 
to which such an intimacy might be 
turned, in the happening of any of 
several contingencies which he con- 
templated as possible. In the event, 
for instance, of larger outlays of 
money being required than suited the 
convenience of the firm—could not 
Tag-rag be easily brought toaccommo- 
date his future son-in-law of £10,000 
a-year? Suppose, for instance, that 
after all, their case should break down, 
and all their pains, exertions, and ex- 
penditure be utterly thrown away. 
Now, if Tag-rag could be quietly 
brought, some fine day, to the point 
of either making some actual advance, 
or entering into security for Titmouse, 
~—ah! that would do—that would do, 
said both Quirk and Gammon. But 
then Titmouse was a very unsafe in- 
strument—an incalculable fool, and 
might commit himself too far.” 

‘You forget, Gammon,” said 
Quirk, “ I don’t fear this girl of Tag- 
rag’s—because only let Titmouse see 
—hem,” he suddenly paused and 
looked a little confused. 

‘“* To be sure—I see,” replied Gam- 
mon quietly, and the thing passed off. 
“If either Miss Quirk or Miss Tag- 
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rag becomes Mrs Titmouse,” thought 
Gammon, “I am not the man I take 
myself for.” 

A few days after Titmouse's expul- 
sion from Satin Lodge, without his hav- 
ing ever gone near Tag-rag’s premises 
in Oxford Street, or, in short, seen or 
heard any thing about him, or any one 
connected with him, he removed to 
small but vegy respectable lodgings in 
the neighbourhood of Hatton Garden, 
provided for him by Mr Quirk. Mrs 
Squallop was quite affected while she 
took leave of Titmouse, who gave her 
son sixpence to take his two boxesdown 
stairs to the coach drawn up oppo- 
site to the entrance of Closet Court. 

‘“‘T’ve always felt like. a mother 
towards you, sir, in my humble way,” 
said Mrs Squallop in a very respect- 
ful manner, and curtsying profoundly. 

“A—lI’ve not got any small silver 
by me, my good woman,” said Tit- 
mouse, with a fine air, as he drew on 
his white kid glove. 

‘‘ Lord, Mr Titmouse!” said the 
woman, almost bursting into tears, 
“ I wasn’t asking for moneg, neither 
for me nor mine—only one can’t help, 
as it were, feeling at parting with. an 
old lodger.” 

« Ah—ya—as—and all that! Well, 
my good woman, good-day, good- 

a Ph 

rf Good-by, sir—God bless you; 
and you're going to be a rich man— 
excuse me, sir.”—And she seized his 
hand and shook it. 

“You're a—devilish—impudent— 
woman—’pon my soul!” exclaimed 
Titmouse, his features filled with 
amazement at the presumption of 
which she had been guilty ; and he 
strode down the stairs with an air of 
offended dignity. 

** Well—I never!— That for you, 
yen little brute,” said Mrs Squal- 

op, snapping her fingers as soon as 
she had heard his last step on the 
stairs—‘* Kind or cruel, it’s all one to 
you; you're a nasty jackanapes, only 
fit to stand in a tailor’s window 
to show his clothes—and I'll be sworn 
you'll come to no good in the end! 
Let you be rich as you may, you'll 
always be the fool you always were!” 

Had the good woman been familiar 
with the Night Thoughts of Young, 


‘she might have expressed herself 


somewhat tersely in a line of his— 
‘¢ Pigmies are pigmies still, though perch’d 
on Alps,” 
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And, by the way, who can read the 
next line— 

‘* And pyramids are pyramids in vales,” 
without thinking for a moment, with 
a kind of proud sympathy, of certain 
other characters in this history ?— 
Well! but let us pass on. 

Seon after Titmouse had got settled 
in his lodgings, Mr Gammon called 
upon him, in the evening and took a 
cup of tea with him. Their conver- 
sation very naturally turned upon 
Tag-rag. 

“ He is a stupid, vulgar brute, I 
own,” said Gammon; “ I never came 
near his equal.” 

* Oh, particular—uncommon—de- 
vilish!” 

** But, ha, ha! the beauty of such 
things is, that men of ‘superior mind 
make such creatures as Tag-rag their 
' mere puppets and playthings—and al- 
ways get what they want out of them 
in spite of themselves.” 

«* Ah—yes—to be sure! Clever 
fellows! Ha,ha! Do ’em—fools— 
quite! Nasty fellow Tag-rag—I 
were toowmuch for him, ’pon my soul, 
ha, ha!” 

“?Twas certainly admirably ma- 
naged, my dear sir!— But how could 
it be otherwise between Mr Titmouse 
and such a fellow as Tag-rag ?” 

«¢* Ah! did him hollow !—Glad I’ve 
done with him, though.” 

« No, no, my dear Titmouse—not 
if there's a single grain to be got out 
of him.” 

« Ah! I don’t know, sir; brute— 
vulgar brute! Givea pound to a big 
fellow to lick him.” 

«IT am a little surprised, Mr Tit- 
mouse,” said Gammon, gravely, “ that 
you have not yet learned how to take a 
real and effectual revenge on such 
wretches.” 

“ Only you show me how to be 
revenged on him, and I'll learn fast 
enough; ‘pon honour, I will!” replied 
Titmouse, eagerly. —‘ Could I make 
him bankrupt ?” 

“* My dear sir, the scheme I have 
in view will effect even that object, 
if we choose ; and also one much more 
important—and, at the same time, 
benefit you.” 

« What is it, sir?’ enquired Tit- 
mouse, quickly. 

« You see the old sinner doats on 
his daughter—and, indeed, so I sus- 


pect does some one else,” added . 


_ Gammon, with a sly smile, but glan- 
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cing through it very keenly at Tit- 
mouse, 

“Meaning me, sir, I suppose, 
which, ’pon honour, is not the fact! 
Eugh! Don’t like her. Better wo- 
men in the market, if one’s only money 
enough to go to market with.” 

* Ha, ha, ha!—Capital! Admi- 
rably said, my dear Titmouse !—But 
how, suppose you were to pretend a 
passion for her ?”’ 

« But if I make love in sham, he'll 
makeme marry in earnest—eh ? Won't 
he? Isn't that the law?” 

‘* Indeed, indeed, it is not! Leave 
that to me! I feel towards you as 
towards a younger brother—and have 
ever since I first took up your cause, 
I assure you—I would rather lay down 
a thousand pounds than see you marry 
that little wretch; but you see, if you 
could only. make Mr Tag-rag think 
you loved and would marry her, we 
could turn it to some advantage—we 
could work it for your advantage 
but all would depend upon your dis- 
cretion. I'm sure you understand 
me, my dear Titmouse?” enquired 
Gammon, looking very significantly 
at Titmouse, and pouring himself out 
another cup of tea. 

“ Ob! genuine—y-e-e-s,” said Tit- 
mouse, hesitatingly; not, however, 
having the faintest notion of what was 
iatended to be conveyed to him by 
his plausible companion. He was the 
only person on earth with whom Tit- 
mouse felt completely at home and 
at his ease, as in the presence of a 
superior, undoubtedly ; but then one 
so kind, and gentle, and interested in 
his welfare ! 

“I knew, Titmouse, that you would, 
as you always do. Your natural 
acuteness—eh? You do see it all, I 
know.” 

«* He, he, he !—To be sure! Ah, Mr 
Gammon! ’Pon my life—you're de- 
vilishdeep! Iseeitall now!” and he 
winked bis eye, and put his finger to 
the tip of his nose, and gave himself 
no further trouble about attempting 
to comprehend the meaning of Gam- 
mon. 

‘* Now, you see I'll call on old 
Tag-rag, and set all to rights.” 

«« Frighten him, eh ?—In course 
you'll frighten him horridly—that’s 
the way, ‘pon honour, to go to work 
with Tag-rag ; the old seamp!” 

‘« Trust me I'll humble him, and 
get a proper apology from him: If I 
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don’t,” continued Gammon, . with 
much energy and feeling—** You 
never again darken his doors; for I 
hope I know what is due to the in- 
jured honour of a gentleman who has 
put himself into my hands.” 

“Ah! I should think so!” echoed 
Titmouse, shaking his head with a 
very injured and indignant air, and 
running bis fingers through his hair— 
«¢ But what will you say to him about 
ty humbugging him in the way I 
did ?—Eh ?” 

« Oh, I'll pass that off, you'll see } 
—TI shall tell him ’twas all a trick of 
yours to try the love of Miss Tag- 
rag.” 

«* Oh! capital !—capital! "Pon my 

-soul and life, capital!” cried Titmouse, 
with great glee—‘* Excuse me, Mr 
Gammon, but you've got a headpiece 
of your own!—So, I suppose I shall 
have to go to his house—his lodge, as 
he calls it?—-Eugh! how I hate the 
sight of it, to be sure!” 

“* What does it signify, my dear 
sir, for your purposes ?”’ 

«* And I shall have to shake hands 
with the beast. 
lief touch a toad!” 

« But when you reflect all the while 
how you're doing him, my dear sir— 
doing him so gloriously ”—— 

« There’s something in that, to be 
sure. But, Gad! I shall feel fit to spit 
in his face when I see him. He col- 
lared me! Cuss him! he tore my 
best coat all down the back—said_ I 
was a cussed scamp. My eyes! Is 
that to be borne by a gentleman? 


Only consider, Mr Gammon !—To be 


sure”’—— 

** Squeeze your lemon before you 
throw it away, Titmouse! There's a 
little juice to be got out of Tag-rag 

et.” 
ae You say you'll manage it all, to 
begin with, and all that—didn’t you, 
Mr Gammon?" 

« Oh, certainly; leave it in my 
hands. If there’s one thing more than 
another that I can pique myself upon, 
it is talking over a fool when one's 
any thing to gain from him, Mr Tit- 
mouse.” > 

«* Ha, ha, hal!—Yes! you are a 
hand at that—and Tag-rag will soon 
feel it. Shall you have a word or 
two with the gal? ’Pon my soul, I 
am a little sorry for her. The gal 
really loved me, and no mistake,” said 
Titmouse, gocking his head conceit 


’Pon my life, I'd as~ 
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edly, and running his fingers through 
his hair. 

“ Pho! pho! my dear sir!" said 
Gammon, leaning back and laughing. 

“ Ha, but it’s so, Mr Gammon; 
*pon my soul, a bite at first sight; 
such things do happen—Eh? Never 
read of them?” 

“¢ Ah, ha, ha!—Really this tickles 
me more than all! Miss Tag-rag in 
love with Mr Tittlebat Titmouse ! 
Your goodness of heart, Mr Titmouse 
—your delicate and sensitive nature 
leads you astray.” 

“ Why, was it a take-in? No, 
cuss it! I should’ have found it out. 
No, by George! she loved me at first 
sight, and no mistake, and couldn’t 
eat any dinner!” 

“She was trifling with you, Mr 
Titmouse,” said Gammon, gravely ; 
‘and you must take a proper revenge, 
by trifling with her.” 

‘¢ Ah, to be sure! tit for tat all the 
world over. So! ‘twas a take-in? 
How I hate her! An impudent bag- 
gage! Lord, when I keep my car- 
riage, won’t I make a point of driving 
slowly pe Satin Lodge; for, in 
course, I shall drop ’em all when that 
comes to pass?” 

‘TI should think so! But belicve 
me, my dear sir,” said Gammon, rising 
and preparing to go, “there’s a vast 
deal to be done before that comes to 
pass!~ To-morrow I shall call on 
Tag-rag, and arrange your reconcili- 
ation ; and then, probably, he will 
call on you—if not, you will call on 
him—and I leave him in your hands! 
Good-night, my dear Titmouse—good- 
night!” 

“ Good-night!” replied Titmouse, 
and in a moment or two was left 
alone, nursing his rage against Tag- 
rag and his family—partieularly in- 
dignant towards Miss Tag-rag—and 
trying hard, every now and then, to 
remember what was to be the advan- 
tage resulting from the reconciliation 
on which Gammon had insisted so 
urgently; but having tried in vain, at 
length he gave up the task in despair, 
fearing that, however perfect were all 
his other mental faculties, his memory 
was not so strong as he could wish, 
If the reader can recollect it, he will 
have an extraordinary memory. 

The next day Mr Gammon wended 
his way towards Oxford Street, and 
soon introduced himself once more to 
Mr Tag-rag, who was standing lean- 
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ing against one of the counters in his 
shop in a musing position, with a pen 
behind his ear, and his hands in his 
breeches pockets. Ten days had 
elapsed since he had expelled the little 
impostor Titmouse from Satin Lodge, 
and during that interval he had neither 
seen nor heard any thing whatever 
of him. On now catching the first 
glimpse of Mr Gammon, he started 
from his musing posture, not a little 
disconcerted, and agitation overspread 
his coarse deeply-pitted face with a 
tallowy hue. What was in the wind? 
Mr Gammon coming to him, so long 
after what had occurred? Mr Gam- 
mon who, having found out his error, 
had discarded Titmouse? Tag-rag 
had a mortal dread of Gammon, who 
seemed to him to glide like a danger- 
ous snake into the shop, so quietly, 
and so deadly! There was something 
so calm and imperturbable in his de- 
meanour, so blandly crafty, so omi- 
nously gentle and soft in the tone of 
his voice, so penetrating in his eye, 
and he could throw such an infernal 
smile over his features. Tag-rag 
might be likened to the ox, suddenly 
shuddering as he perceives the glisten- 
ing folds of the rattlesnake noiselessly 
moving towards, or around him, in the 
long grass. One glimpse of his blasting 
beauty of hue.—Horror! all is over. 

If the splendid bubble of Titmouse’s 
fortune had burst in the manner which 
he had represented, why Gammon 
here now? It was with, in truth, a 
very poor show of contempt and de- 
fiance that, in answer to the bland 
salutation of Gammon, Mr Tag-rag 
led the way down the shop into the 
little room which had been the scene 
of such an extraordinary communica- 
tion concerning Titmouse on a for- 
mer occasion. 

Gammon commenced, in a mild 
tone, with a very startling represen 
tation of the criminal liability which 
Tag-rag had incurred by his wanton 
outrage upon Mr Titmouse, his own 
guest, in violation of all the laws of 
hospitality. Tag-rag furiously alleged 
the imposition which had been prac- 
tised on him by Titmouse ; but seemed 
quite collapsed when Gammon as- 
sured him that that circumstance 
would not afford him the slightest 
justification. Having satisfied Tag- 
rag that he was entirely at the mercy 
of Titmouse, who might subject him 
to both fine and imprisonment, Mr 
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Gammon proceeded to open his eyes 
to their widest stare, of amazement by 
assuring him that Titmouse had been 
hoaxing him, and that he was really 
in the dazzling position in which he 
had been first represented by Gammon 
to Tag-rag ; that every week brought 
him nearer to the full and uncontrolled 
enjoyment of an estate in Yorkshire, 
worth £10,000 a-year at the very 
lowest ; that it was becoming an object 
of great anxiety to them (Messrs 
Quirk, Gammon, and Snap) to keep 
him out of the hands of ante lend: 
ers, who, as usual in such cases, had 
already scented out their victim, and 
so forth.—Tag-rag turned very white, 
and felt sick at heart in the midst of 
all his wonder. Oh, and his daughter’ 
had lost the golden prize! and through 
his misconduct! He could have sunk 
into the cellar!__That he (Gammon) 
could not account for the singular con- 
duct of Mr Titmouse on the melan- 
choly occasion in question, except by 
referring it to the excellent wines which 
he had too freely partaken of at Satin 
Lodge, added (said Gammon, with an 
inimitable expression of features that 
perfectly fascinated Tag-rag) to a 
‘certain tenderer influence” which 
had fairly laid prostrate the faculties 
of the young and enthusiastic Tit- 
mouse; that there could be no doubt 
of his real motive in the conduct 
alluded to, namely, a desire to test the 
sincerity and disinterestedness of a 
‘‘ certain person’s” attachment before 
he let all his fond and passionate feel- 
ings go out towards her—[At this 
point the perspiration burst from 
every pore in the body of Tag-rag]— 
and no one could deplore the unex- 
pected issue of his little experiment 
so much as Titmouse. 

Tag-rag really, for a moment, 
scarcely knew where he was, who was 
with him, nor whether he stood on his 
head or his heels, so delightful and 
entirely unexpected was the issue of 
Mr Gammon's visit.’ As soon as his 
faculties had somewhat recovered 
themselves from their temporary ob- 
fuscation, almost breathless, he assured 
Gammon that no event in the whole 
course of his life had occasioned him 
such poignant regret as his treatment 
of Titmouse on the occasion in ques- 
tion; that he had undoubtedly fol- 
lowed unwittingly the example of 
Titmouse, and drunk far more than 
his usual quantity. of wine; besides 
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which he had undoubtedly noticed, as 
had Mrs T., the state of things be- 
tween Mr Titmouse and his daugh- 
ter,—talking of whom, by the way, he 
could assure Mr Gammon that they 
had both been ill ever since that un- 
fortunate evening, and had never 
ceased to condemn his monstrous con- 
duct. As for his daughter, she was 
growing thinner and thinner every 
day, and he thought he must send her 
to the country for a short time. 

To all this Mr Gammon listened 
with a calm, delightful, sympathizing 
look, that quite transported Tag-rag, 
and satisfied him that Mr Gammon 
implicitly believed every word that 
was being said to him. But when he 
proceeded to assure Tag-rag that this 
visit of his had been undertaken at the 
earnest instance of Mr Titmouse him- 
self, (who, by the way, had removed 
to lodgings which would do for the 
present, so as they were only near to 


their office, for the purpose of frequent — 


communication on matters of business 
between him and their firm,) who had 
urged him, Mr Gammon, to tender 
the olive-branch, in the devout hope 
that it might be accepted, Tag-rag’s 
excitement knew scarce any bounds; 
and he could almost have started into 
the shop, and given orders to his shop- 
men to sell every article, for the rest 
of the day, one and a half per cent 
under what they had been selling be- 
fore! Mr Gammon wrote down Tit- 
mouse’s direction, and assured Mr 
Tag-rag that a call from him would be 
gratefully received by Mr Titmouse. 
‘‘ There’s no accounting for these 
things, Mr Tag-rag, is there?” said 
Mr Gammon, with an arch smile, 
as he prepared to depart—Tag-rag 
squeezing his hands with painful energy 
as Gammon bade him adieu, saying he 
should not be himself for the rest of 
the day, and bowing the aforesaid Mr 
Gammon down the shop with as pro- 
found an obsequiousness as if he had 
been the Duke of Wellington or the 
Lord High Chancellor. As soon as 
Gammon had got fairly into the 
street, and to a safe distance, he burst 
into little gentle paroxysms of laugh- 
ter, every now and then, that lasted 
him till he had regained his office in 
Saffron Hill. 

The motive so boldly and skilfully 
suggested by Gammon to Tag-rag, 
as the impelling Titmouse to seek a 
reconciliation with him, was greedily 
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entertained by Tag-rag. ’ Tis certainly 
easy for a man to believe what he 
wishes to be true, Was it very impro- 
bable that Tag-rag, loving only one 
object on earth, (next to money, which 
indeed he really did love with the best 
and holiest energies of his nature,) 
namely, his daughter; and believing 
her to be possessed of qualities caleu- 
lated to excite every one’s love—should 
believe that she had inspired Titmouse 
with the passion of which he had just 
been hearing—a passion that was con- 
suming him, that could not be quenched 
by even the gross and outrageous ?—— 
but faugh ! that Tag-rag shuddered to 
think of. He clapped his hat on his 
head, and started off to Titmouse’s 
lodgings, and fortunately caught that 
gentleman just as he was going out to 
dinner. If Tag-rag had been a keen 
observer, he could hardly have failed 
to discover aversion towards himself 
written in every feature and gesture 
of Titmouse; and also how difficult 
it was to be concealed. But his eager- 
ness overbore every thing ; and took 
Titmouse quite by storm. Before 
Tag-rag had done with him, he had 
obliterated every trace of resentment 
in his little friend's bosom. Thorough- 
ly as Gammon thought he had pre- 
pared him for the encounter, armed 
him at all points—’twas of no avail. 
Tag-rag poured such a monstrous 
quantity of flummery down the gaping 
mouth and insatiate throat of the little 
animal, as at length produced its de- 
sired effect. Few can resist flattery, 
however coarsely administered ; but 
for Titmouse, he felt the soft fluid 

deliciously insinuating itself into atts § . 
crevice of his little nature, for whic 

it seemed, indeed, to have a peculiar 
affinity ; ’twasa balm, ’twas an opiate 
soothing his wounded pride, lubricating 
all his inner man; nay, flooding it, so as 
at-length to extinguish entirely the 
very small glimmering spark of dis. 
cernment which nature had lit in him, 
** To be forewarned, is to be forearm. 
ed,” says the proverb ; but it was not 
verified in the present instance. Tit- 
mouse would have dined at Satin Lodge 
on the very next Sunday, in accord 
ance with the pressing invitations of 
Tag-rag, but that he happened to re. 
collect having engaged himself to dine 
that evening with Mr Quirk, at his re- 
sidencein Camberwell,— Attst Hovuss, 
As I have already intimated in a pre- 
vious part of this history, that most 
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respectable old gentleman, Mr Quirk, 
with the shrewdness natural to him, 
and which had been quickened by his 
great experience, had soonseenthrough 
the ill-contrived and worse-concealed 
designs upon Titmouse of Mr Tag- 
rag; and justly considered that the 
surest method of rendering them abor- 
tive would be to familiarize Titmouse 
with a superior style of things, such 
as were to be found at Alibi House— 

nd a more lovely and attractive object 
for his best affections in Miss Quirk— 
Dora Quirk, the lustre of whose charms 
and accomplishments should instantly 
efface the image of that poor, feeble, 
vulgar creature, Miss Tag-rag; for 
such old Quirk knew her to be, though 
he had, in fact, never for a moment sct 
eyes upon her. Mr Tag-rag looked 


rather blank at hearing of the grand - 


party there was to be at Alibi House, 
and that Titmouse was to be intro- 
duced tothe only daughter of Mr Quirk, 
and could not, for the life of him, ab- 
stain from dropping something, vague 
and indistinct to besure, about “ entrap- 
ping unsuspecting innocence,” and 
‘interested attentions,’’ and other simi- 
lar expressions—all of which, however, 
were lost upon Titmouse. Tapping 
with an auctioneer's hammer on a 
block of granite, would make about 
as much impression upon it as hint, 
innuendo, or suggestion, upon a block= 
head. So it was with Titmouse. 
He promised to dine at Satin Lodge 
on the Sunday after, with which poor 
Mr Tag-rag was obliged to depart 
content ; having been unable to get 
Titmouse up to Clapham on either of 
the intervening evenings, on which, 
he told Mr Tag-rag, he was particu- 
larly engaged with an intimate friend 
—in fact, one of his solicitors; and 
Tag-rag left him, after shaking him 
by the hand with the utmost cordiality 
and energy. He instantly conceived 
a lively hatred of old Mr Quirk and 
his daughter, who seemed taking 
so unfair an advantage. However, 
what could be done? Many times 
during his interview, did he anxi- 
ously turn about in his mind the 
expediency of proffering to lend or 
give Titmouse a five-pound note, of 
which he had one or two in his pocket- 
book ; but no—’twas too much for 
human nature—he could not bring 
himself to it ; and quitted Titmouse 
as rich a man as he had entered his 
lodgings. 
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alluded was in fact Mr Snap, who 
had early evinced a great partiality 
for him, and lost no opportunity of 
contributing to his enjoyment, He 
was a sharp-sighted person, and quick- 
ly detected many qualities in Titmouse 
kindred to his own. He sincerely 
commiserated Titmouse’s situation, 
than which what could be more lonely 
and desolate? Was he to sit night 
after night, in the lengthening nights 
of autumn and winter, with not a soul 
to-speak to, not a book to read, (that 
was at least interesting or worth 
reading ;) nothing, in short, to occupy 
his attention? ** No,” said Snap to him- 
self; “I willdo as I would be done by ; 
I will come and draw him out of his 
dull hole ; I will show him life—TI will 
give him an early insight into the 
habits and practices of the great world, 
in which he is so soon to cut a lead- 
ing figure! I will early familiarize 
him with the gayest and most exciting 
modes of Londonlife!”’ Thevery first 
taste of this cup of pleasure, was ex- 
quisitely relished by Titmouse; and 
he felt a proportionate gratitude to 
him whose kind hand had first raised 
it to his lips. Scenes of which he 
had heretofore only heard and read— 
after which he had often sighed and 
yearned, were now opening daily be- 
fore him, limited as were his means ; 
and he felt perfectly happy. When 
Snap had finished the day’s labours of 
the office, from which he was generall} 
released about eight or nine o'clock 
in the evening, he would repair to his 
lodgings, and decorate himself for the 
evening's display ; after which, either 
he would go to Titmouse, or Titmouse 
come to him, as might have been pre- 
viously agreed upon between them ; 
and then,— 

** The town was all before them, where to 

chonse,”’ 

Sometimes they would, arm in arm, 
each with his cigar in his mouth, saun- 
ter for hours together along the lead- 
ing streets and thoroughfares, making 
acute observations and deep reflec- 
tions upon the ever-moving and motley 
scenes aroundthem. Most frequently, 
however, they would repair, at half- 
price, to the theatres, fur Snap had 
the means of securing almost a constant 
supply of “ orders” from the under- 
lings of the theatres, and. also in res 
spect to the Sunday Flash, with which 
Messrs Quirk and Gammon were con- 
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nected, and other newspapers. Ah, 
"twas a glorious sight to sce these two 


gentlemen saunter into a vacant box, 


conscious that the eyes of two-thirds 
of the house were fixed upon them in 
admiration, and conducting themselves 
accordingly—as swells of the first 
water! One such night counter- 
balanced, in Titmouse’s estimation, a 
whole year of his previous obscurity 
and wretchedness! The theatre over, 
they would repair to some cloudy 
tavern, full of noise and smoke, and 
the glare of gas-light—redolent of 
the fragrant fumes of tobacco, spirits, 
and porter, intermingled with the 
tempting odours of smoking kid- 
neys, mutton-chops, beef-steaks, oys- 
ters, stewed cheese, toasted cheese, 
Welsh rabbits; where those who are 
chained to the desk and the counter 
during the day, revel in the license of 
the hour, and eat, and drink, and 
smoke to the highest point either of 
excitement or stupefaction, and enter 
into all the slang of the day—of the 
turf, the ring, the cockpit, the theatres, 
and shake their sides at comic songs. 
To enter one of these places when the 
theatre was over, was a luxury indeed 
to Titmouse; figged out in his very 
uttermost best, with satin stock and 
double-breastpins ; his glossy hat cock- 
ed on one side of his head, his tight 
blue surtout, with the snowy handker- 
chief elegantly drooping out of the 
breast. pocket; straw-coloured kid 
gloves, tight trowsers, and shining 
boots; his ebony silver-headed cane 
held carelessly under his arm: to walk 
into the middle of the room with a sort 
of haughty ease and indifference, or 
nonchalance ; and after deliberately 
scanning, through his eyeglass, every 
box, with its occupants, at length drop 
into a vacant nook, and with a languid 
air summon the bustling waiter to 
receive his commands. The circum- 
stance of his almost always accom- 
panying Snap on these occasions, who 
was held in great awe by the waiters, 
to whom his professional celebrity was 
well known, (for there was scarce an 
interesting, a dreadful, or a nasty 
scene at any of the police-offices, in 
which Snap’s name did not figure in 
the newspapers as “on behalf of the 
prisoner,”) got Titmouse almost an 
equal share of consideration, and aided 
the effect produced by his own com- 
manding appearance. As for Snap, 
whenever he was asked who his com- 
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panion was, he would whisper in a 
Yee | significant tone and manner,— 
Devilish high chap!” From these 
places they would repair, not unfre- 
quently, to certain other scenes of 
nightly London life, which, I thank 
God! the virtuous reader can form 1i0 
notion of, though they are, strange to 
say, winked at, if not patronised by 
the police and magistracy, till the 
metropolis is choked with them. Thus 
would Snap and Titmouse pleasantly 
pass away their timetill one, two, three, 
and often four o’clock in the morning ; 
at which hours they would, with many 
yawns, skulk homeward through the 
deserted and silent streets, their clothes 
redolent of tobacco smoke, their sto- 
machs overcharged, their heads often 
muddled, swimming, and throbbing 
with their multifarious potations— 
having thus spent a ** jolly night,” and 
* seen life.” °*Twas thus that Snap 
greatly endeared himself to Titmouse, 
and secretly (for he enjoined upon 
Titmouse, as the condition of their 
continuance, strict secrecy on the sub- 
ject of these nocturnal adventures) 
stole a march upon his older competi- 
tors for the good opinion of Titmouse— 
“Messrs Quirk, Tag-rag, and even the 
astute and experienced Gammon him- 
self. Such doings as these required, 
however, as may easily be believed, 
some slight augmentations of the al- 
lowance made to Titmouse by Messrs 
Quirk and Gammon; and ’twas for- 
tunate that Snap was in a condition, 
having a few hundreds at his com- 
mand, to’ supply the necessities of 
Titmouse, receiving with a careless 
air, on the occasion of such advances, 
small slips of paper, by ‘way of ac- 
knowledgments; some on_ stamped 
paper, others.on unstamped paper— _ 
promissory-notes and I. O. U.’s. 
asmuch, however, as Snap was not 
always possessed of a stamp on the 
occasion of a sudden advance, afd - 
having asked the opinion of his pleader 
(a sharp fellow, who had been articled 
at the same time as himself to Messrs 
Quirk and Gammon) as to whether 
an instrument in this form— 

« I, O. U. so much—with interest,” 
would be available without a stamp, 
and being informed that it was a very 
doubtful point, Snap ingeniously met 
the difficulty by gay ee to the 
principal what might become due in 
respect of interest: e.g. if £5 were 
lent, the acknowledgment would stand 
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for £15—these little slips of paper 
being generally signed by Titmouse 
in moments of extreme exhilaration, 
when he never thought of scrutinizing 
any thing that his friend Snap would 
lay before him. For the honour of 
Snap, I must say that I hardly think 
he deliberately purposed to perpetrate 
the fraud which such a transaction ap- 
pears to amount to; all he wanted 
was—so he satisfied himself at least— 
to have it in his power to recover the 
full amount of principal really ad- 
vanced, with interest, on one or other 
of these various securities, and hold 
the surplus as trustee for Titmouse. 
If, for instance, any unfortunate dif- 
ference should hereafter arise between 
himself and Titmouse, and he should 
refuse to recognise his pecuniary obli- 
gations to Snap, the latter gentleman 
would be provided with short and easy 
proofs of his demands against him. 
>T was thus, I say, that Snap rendered 
himself indispensable to Titmouse, 
whom he bound -to him by every tie 
of gratitude ; so that, in short, they 
became sworn friends. 

I will always say for Gammon, that 
he strenuously endeavoured, from 
whatever motive, to urge upon Tit- 
mouse the necessity of his acquiring, 
at all events, a smattering of the ele- 
ments of useful education. Beyond an 
acquaintance with the petty operations 
of arithmetic requisite for counter- 
transactions, I will venture to say 
that poor Titmouse had no serviceable 
knowledge of any kind: Mr Gammon 
repeatedly pressed him to put himself 
under competent teachers of the ordi- 
nary branches of education; but Tit- 
mouse as often evaded him, and at 
length flatly refused to do any thing 
of the kind. He promised, however, 
to read such books as Mr-Gammon 
might recommend, who thereupon 
sent him several: but a book before 
Titmouse was much the same as a 
plate of saw-dust before a hungry 
man. Mr Gammon, himselfa man of 
considerable acquirements, soon saw 
the true state of the case, and gave up 
his attempts in despair and disgust. 
Not that he ever suffered Titmouse 
to perceive the faintest indication of 
such feelings towards him; on the 
contrary, Gammon ever manifested 
the same bland and benignant de- 
meanour, consulting his wishes in 
every thing, and striving to instil into 
-him feelings of love, tempered by re- 
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spect, as towards the most powerful— 
the only real, disinterested friend he 
had: and, to a very great extent, he 


‘succeeded. 


Titmouse spent several hours in 
preparing for an effective first ap- 
pearance at the dinner-table at Alibi 
Heuse. Since dining at Satin Lodge, 
he had considerably increased his 
wardrobe both in quantity and style. 
He now sported a pair of tight black 
trowsers, with pumps and gossamer 
silk stockings. He wore a crimson 
velvet waistcoat, with a bright blue 
satin under-waistcoat, a shirt-frill 
standing out somewhat fiercely at 
right angles with his breast, and a 
brown dress-coat cut in the extreme 
of the fashion, the long tails coming 
to a point just about the backs of his 
knees. His hair (its purple hue still 
pretty distinctly perceptible) wasdis- 
posed with great elegance. Hehad 
discarded mustachios, but had a very 
promising imperial. The hair under- 
neath his chin came out curling on 
each side of it, above his stock, 
like two little tufts or horns. Over 
his waistcoat he wore his mosaic-gold 
watch-guard, and a broad black water- 
ed riband, to which was attached: his 
eyeglass—in fact, if he had dressed 
himself in order to sit to a miniature 
painter for his likeness, he could not 
have taken greater pains, or secured 
a more successful result. The only 
points about his appearance with which 
he was at all dissatisfied, were his hair 
—which was not yet the thing which 
he hoped in due time to see it—his 
thick red stumpy hands, and his round 
shoulders. The last matter gave him 
considerable concern, for he felt that 
it seriously interfered with a graceful 
carriage; and that the defect in his 
figure had been, after all, not in the 
least remedied by the prodigious pads 
ding of his coat, His protuberant 
eyes, of very light hue, had an expres 
sion that entirely harmonized with that 
of his open mouth ; and both together: 
—quite independently of his dress, 
carriage, and demeanour—(there is 
nothing like being candid)—gave you 
the image of a—complete fool. a 
ving at length carefully adjusted his 
hat on his head, and drawn on his 
white kid gloves, he enveloped himself 
in a stylish cloak, with long black silk 
tassels, which had been lent to him b 
Snap; and about four o'clock, fo 
sallied Mr Titmouse, carefully picking 
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chis way, in quest of the first coach that 
could convey him to Alibi House, or 
as near to it as might be. He soon 


found one, and, conscious that. his. 


appearance was far too splendid for 
an outside place, got inside. All the 
way along, his heart was in a little 
flutter of vanity, excitement, and 
expectation.. He was going to be 
introduced to Miss Quirk—and pro- 
bably, also, to several people of great 
consequence—as the heir-apparent to 
£10,000 a-year! Two very respect- 
able female passengers, his companions 
all the way, he never once deigned to 
interchange a syllable with. Four or 
five times did he put his head out of 
the window, calling out, in a loud per- 
emptory tone—* Mind, coachman— 
Alibi House— Mr Quirk’s— Alibi 
House—Do you hear?” After which 
he would sink back into the seat with 
a magnificent air, as if he had not been 
used to give himself so much trouble. 
‘The coach at length stopped. * Hal. 
libi Ouse, sir,” said the coachman, 
in a most respectful tone—* this is 
Mr Quirk’s, sir.” Titmouse stepped 
out, dropped eighteenpence into the 
man’s hand, and opening the gate, 
found himself in a straight and narrow 
gravel walk, of about twenty yards in 
length, with little obstinate-looking 
stunted shrubs on each side. ’Twas 
generally known, among Mr Quirk’s 
friends, by the name of the “ Rope- 
walk.” Titmouse might have entered be- 
fore as fine-looking a house, but only to 
deliver a bundle of drapery or hosiery: 
never before had he entered such a 
one as a guest. It was, in fact, a fair- 
sized house, at least treble that of 
Satin Lodge, and had a far more 
stylish appearance. When Titmouse 
pulled the bell, the door was quickly 
plucked open by a, big footman, with 
showy shoulder-knot and a pair of 
splendid red plush breeches, who soon 
disposed of Titmouse’s cloak and hat, 
and led the way to the drawingroom, 
before our friend, with a sudden pal- 
pitation of the heart, had had a mo- 
ment’s time even to run his hands 
through his hair. 

* Your name, sir?” enquired the 
man, suddenly pausing—with his hand 
upon the handle of the door. 

“‘ Mr Titmouse.” 

«© [—beg your pardon, sir; what 
name?” 

Titmouse, clearing his throat, re- 
peated his name,—open went the door, 
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and—** Mr Ticklemouse,” said the 
servant, very loudly and distinetly— 
ushering in Titmouse; on whom the 
door was the next instant closed. He 
felt amazingly flustered—and he would 
have been still more so, if he could 
have been made aware of the titter 
which pervaded the fourteen or twenty 
people assembled in the room, occa- 
sioned by the droll misnomer of the ser- 
vant, and the exquisitely ridiculous a 

pearance of poor Titmouse. Mr Quirks 
dressed in black, with knee breeches 
and silk stockings, immediately bustled 
up to him, shook him cordially by the 
hand, and led him up to the assembled 
guests. ** My daughter—Miss Quirk; 
Mrs Alderman Addlehead; Mrs De- 
puty Diddle.daddle; Mrs Alias, mysis- 
ter ;—Mr Alderman Addlehead ; Mr 
Deputy Diddle-daddle ; Mr Bluster ; 
Mr Slang; Mr Hug; Mr Flaw; Mr 
Viper; Mr Ghastly ; Mr Gammon 
you know.” Miss Quirk was about 
four or five-and-twenty—a fat young 
lady, with flaxen hair curled formal] 

all over head and down to her should- 
ers, so that she very much resembled 
one of those great wax dolls seen in 
bazars and shop windows, especially if 
looked at through a strong magnifying 
glass. Her complexion was beautifully 
fair; her eyes small; her face quite 
round and fat. From thedie-away man- 
ner in which she moved her head, and 
the languid tone of her voice, it was 
obvious that she was avery sentimental 
young lady. She was dressed in white, 
and wore a massive gold chain—her 
fat arms being half-covered with long 
kid gloves. She was sitting on the 
sofa, from which she did not rise when 
Titmouse was introduced to her—and 
the moment after hid her face behind 
the album which had been lying on 
her knee, and which she had been 
showing to the ladies on each side of 
her ; for, in fact, neither she nor any 
one else could, without the greatest 
difficulty, refrain from laughing at the 
monkeyfied appearance of Titmouse. 
The Alderman was a stout, stupid, 
little man—a fussy old prig—with 
small angry-looking black eyes, and a 
short red nose; as for his head, it 
seemed as though he had just smeared 
some sticky fluid over it, and then 
dipped it into a flour-tub, so thickly 
laden was it with powder. Mr Deputy 
Diddle-daddle was tall and thin, and 
serious and slow of speech, with the 
solemn saan of an undertaker, 
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Mr Bluster was a great Old Bailey 
barrister, about fifty years old, the 
leader constantly employed by Messrs 
Quirk, Gammon, and Snap; and was 
making at least a thousand a-year. 
, He had an amazingly truculent-look- 
ing countenance, coarse to a degree, 
and his voice matched it; but on 
occasions like the present—i. e. in 
élegant society—he would fain drop 
the successful terrors of his mau- 
ner, and appear the mild, dignified 
gentleman. He therefore spoke in a 
very soft, eringing way, with an 
anxious smile; but his bold insolent 
eye and coatse mouth—what could 
disguise or mitigate their expression ? 
Here he was, playing the great man ; 
making himself, however, most parti- 
‘eularly agreeable to Messrs Quirk and 
Gammon. Slang was of the same 
school; fat, vulgar, confident, and 
empty; telling obscene jokes and 
stories, in a deep bass voice. He 
sang a good song, too—particularly of 
that class which required the absence 
of ladies—and of gentlemen. Hug 
(Mr Toady Hug) was also a barrister, 
a glib little Jewish-looking fellow, 
creeping into considerable criminal 

ractice. He was a sneaking back< 

iter, and had a blood-hound seent 
after an attorney. See him, for in= 
stance, at this moment, in close and 
eager conversation with Mr Flaw, 
who, rely upon it, will give him a brief 
before the week is over. Viper was 
the editor of the Sunday Flash ; a cold, 
venomous little fellow. He was of 
opinion that every thing was wrong— 
moral, physical, intellectual, and _so- 
cial ; that there was really no such 
thing, or at least ought not to be, as 
religion; and, as to political rights, 
that every body ought to be uppermost 
at once. He had failed in business 
twice, and disreputably ; then had be- 
come a Unitarian parson; but, hav- 
ing seduced a young female member 
of his congregation, he was instantly 
expelled from his pulpit. An action 
being brought against him by the 
mother of his victim, and heavy dam- 
ages obtained, he attempted to take 
the benefit of the Insolvent Debtors’ 
Act—but, on account of Miss . 
was remanded for eighteen months. 
That period he employed in writing 
a shockingly blasphemous work, for 
which he was prosecuted, and senten- 
céd to a heavy fine and imprison- 
tment ; on being released from which, 
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saturated with gall and bitterness 
against all mankind, he took to politi. 
eal writing of.a very violent character, 
and was at length picked up, half 
starved, by his present patron, Mr 
Quirk, and made editor of the Sunday 
Flash. 1s not all this history written 
in his sallow, sinister-eyed, bitter-ex- 
pressioned countenance? Wo tohim 
who gets intoa discussion with Viper! 
There were one or two others present, 
particularly a Mr Ghastly, athird-rate 
tragic actor, with a tremendous mouth, 
only one eye, and a very hungry look. 
He never spoke, because no one spoke 
to him, for his clothes seemed rather 
rustysblack. The only man of gen- 
tlemanlike appearance in the room was 
Mr Gammon; and he took an early 
opportunity of engaging poor Tit- 
mouse in conversation, and setting 
him comparatively at his ease—a thing 
which was attempted by old Quirk, 
but in such a fidgety-fussy way as 
served only to fluster Titmouse the 
more. Mr Quirk gave a dinnerparty 
of this sort regularly every Sunday ; 
and they formed the happiest moments 
of his life—oceasions on which he 
banished from his thoughts the respon- 
sible anxieties of his profession, and, 
surrounded by a select circle of choice 
spirits, such as were thus collected 
together, partook joyously of the 


‘* Feast of reason, and the flow of soul.” 


** This is a very beautiful picture, 
Titmouse, isn’t it?” said Gammon, 
leading him to the further corner of 
the drawing-room, where hung a small 
picture with a sort of curtain of black 
gauze before it, which Gammon lifting 
up, Titmouse beheld a picture of a 
man suspended from the gallows, his 
hands tied with cords before him, his 
head forced aside, and covered down 
to the chin with a white nightcap. 
*Twas done with sickening fidelity, 
and Titmouse gazed at it with a shud- 
“ Charming thing, isn’t it?” 
said Gammon, with a very expressive 
smile. 

* Y—e—e—-s,” replied Titmouse, 
his eyes glued to the horrid object. 

* Very striking, a’n’t it?” quoth 
Quirk, bustling up to them; “twas 
painted for. me by a first-rate artist, 
whose brother I -very nearly saved 
from the gallows!” 

‘Like such things?” en 
Quirk, with a matter of fact air, 
drawing down the black gauze, 
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“Yes, sir, uncommon — uncom- 
mon.” 

* Well, I'll show you something 
very interesting ! Heard of Gilderoy, 
that was hanged last year for forgery ? 
Gad, my daughter’s got a brooch with 
a lock of his hair in it, which he gave 
me himself—a client of mine: within 


an ace of getting him off—flaw in the . 


indictment—found it out myself—did, 
by gad! Come along, and I'll get 
Dora to show it to you!” and, putting 
Titmouse’s arm in his, he led him up 
to the interesting young lady. 

‘** Dora, just show my friend Tit- 
mouse that brooch of yours, with 
Gilderoy’s hair.” 

“Oh, my dear papa, ’tis such a 
melancholy thing!” said she, at the 
same time detaching it from her dress, 
aud handing it to her papa, who, hold- 
ing it in his hands, gave Titmouse, 
and one or two others who stood be- 
side, a very interesting account of the 
last hours of the deceased Gilderoy. 

“ He was very handsome, papa, 
wasn’t he?” enquired Miss Quirk, 
with a sigh, and a very pensive air. - 

‘* Wasn't bad-looking; but good 
looks and the condemned cell don’t 
long agree together.” 

“ Ah, -papa!” exclaimed Miss 
Quirk, in a mournful tone, and, lean- 
ing back in the sofa, raised her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes. 

** You are too sensitive, my love!” 
whispered her aunt, Mrs Alias, squeez- 
ing the hand of her niece, who, strug- 
gling against her feelings, presently 
revived. 

«© We were looking just now,” said 
Mr Hug, addressing .Mr Quirk, “ at 
a very interesting addition to Miss 
Quirk’s album—that letter of Grizzle- 

ut.” ; 
ae Ah, very striking! Value it be- 
yond-every thing! Shall never forget 
Grizzlegut! Very nearly got off! 
’T was an ‘ &c.’ that nearly saved his 
life, through being omitted in the in- 
dictment. ’Fore gad, we thought we'd 
got ’em!” 

They were alluding to an autograph 
letter which had been addressed to 
Mr Quirk by Grizzlegut, (who had 
been executed for high treason a few 
weeks before,) the night before he suf- 
fered. He was a blood-stained scoun- 
drel of the deepest dye, and ought to 
have been hanged and quartered half- 


-a-dozen times. 


“ Will you read it aloud, Mr Hug?” 


4 


enquired Miss Quirk ; and the barris- 
ter, in a somewhat pompous tone, read 
the following memorable document :— 


** Condemned Cell, Newgate, 
Friday night, haif-past 11 o'clock, 
18th Nov, 18—, 
“« Sir, 

«“ At this awful moment, when this 
world is closing rapidly upon me and 
my fellow- sufferers, and the sounds of 
the wretches putting up the Grim 
Gallows are audible to my listening 
ears, and on the morrow the most hor- 
rible death that malicious tyrants can 
inflict awaits me, my soul being calm 
and full of fortitude, and heating re« 
sponsive to the call of Gronrovs Lt 


‘BERTY, I feel prouder than the King 


upon his throne. I feel that I have 
done much to secure the liberties of 
my injured country. 


‘ For Liberty, glorious liberty, 
Who'd fear to die?’ . 


Many thanks to you, sir, for your 
truly indefatigable efforts on my be- 
half, and the constant exercise of a 
skill that nearly secured us a Glorious 
Acquittal. What a Flame we would 
have raised in England! That should 
have blasted the enemies of True 
Freedom. I go to Hereafter, (if, in- 
deed, there be a hereafter,) as we shall 
soon know, not with my soul crammed 
with Priestcraft,a Bold Briton, having 
laid down my life for my country, 
knowing that Fature Ages will do me 
Justice. 

** Adieu, Tyrants, adieu! Do.your 
worst]! My soul defies you. 

“Tam, 
« Sir, 
** Your humble, obliged, and 
* undismayed servant, 


«¢ AntHur GRIZZLEGUT. 
“ To Caleb Quirk, Esq. 


“* Tyrants grim, . 

Will on the morrow cut. me limb from 
limb, 

While Liberty looks on with terrible eye, 


_ And says, I will avenge him by-and-by.” 


‘s AnrHur GR1zZZLEGUT.” 


The reading of the above produced 
a greatsensation. ‘“ That man’s name 
will be enrolled among the Sidneys 
and the Hampdens of his country!” 
said Viper, with a grim and excited 
air, “ That letter deserves to be 
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carved on a golden tablet! The last 
four lines are sublime! He was a 
martyr to principles that are silently 
and rapidly making their way in this 
country.”— How much farther he 
would have gone on in this strain, 
seeing no one present had resolution 
enough to differ with or interrupt him, 
éven if they had been so disposed, I 
know not, but fortunately dinner was 
announced—a sound which startled 
old Quirk out ofa posture of intense 
attention to Viper, and evident admi- 
ration of his sentiments. He gave his 
arm with an air of prodigious polite- 
ness to the gaunt Mrs Alderman 
Addlehead, whose distinguished lord 
led down Miss Quirk—and the rest 
followed in no particular order—Tit- 
mouse arm in arm with Gammon, 
who took care to place him next to 
himself, (Gammon.) It was really a 
dashing sort of dinner. Quirk had, 
indeed, Jong been celebrated for his 
Sunday dinners. Titmouse had never 
seen any thing like it; and was quite 
bewildered—particularly at the num- 
ber of differently shaped and coloured 
glasses, &c. &c. &c., placed opposite to 
him. He kept a constant eye on the 
movements of Gammon, and did what- 
ever he did, asifthe two had been moved 
by the same set of springs, and was thus 
saved innumerable embarrassments 
and annoyances. What chiefly struck 
his attention was the prodigious num- 
ber of dishes, great and small, as if 
half-a-dozen dinners bad been crowded 
into one; the rapidity with which 
they were changed, and plates remov- 
ed,, in constant succession; the inces- 
sant invitations to take wine that were 
flyingabout during the whole of dinner. 
For a considerable while Titmouse 
was too much flurried to enjoy himself; 
but a few glasses of champagne suc- 
ceeded in elevating his spirits to the 
proper pitch—and would soon have 
driven them far beyond it. Almost 
every body, except the great folk at 
the top of the table, asked him to take 
wine; and he constantly filled his 
glass. In fact Gammon, recollecting 
a scene at his own chamber, soon per- 
ceived that, unless he interfered, Tit- 
mouse would be drunk long before 
‘dinner was over. He had not ima- 
gined the earth to contain so exquisite 
a drink as champagne; and he could 
have fallen down and worshipped it, 
as it came fizzing and flashing out of 
the bottle. Gammon earnestly assured 
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him that he would be ill if he drunk so 
much—that many eyes wereupon him 
—and that it was not the custom to do 
more than merely sip from his wine- 
glass when challenging or challenged. 
But Titmouse’ had taken a consider- 
ably greater quantity on board, before 
Gammon thus interfered, than that 
gentleman was aware of, and began to 
get very voluble. Guess the progress 
he had made, when he called out with 
a confident air—* Mr Alderman! 
Your health !’’—whether more to that 
great man’s astonishment or disgust 
I cannot undertake to say: but after 
a steady stare for a moment or two at 
Titmouse, “ Oh! I shall be very hap- 
py; indeed, Mr Gammon,” he called 
out, looking at the latter gentleman, 
and drinking with him. That signi- 
fied nothing, however, to Titmouse, 
who, indeed, did not see any thing at all 
pointed or unusual, and gulped down 
his wine as eagerly as before. 

“« Cool puppy that, Miss Quirk, must 
say,” snuffled the offended Alderman 
to Miss Quirk. 

‘«* He’s young, dear Mr Alderman,” 
said she, sweetly and mildly—* and 
when you consider the immense for- 
tune he is coming into—ten thousand 
a-year, my papa says”—— 

‘«* That don’t make him less a puppy 
—nor a brute,” interrupted the ruffled 
Alderman, still more indignant; for 
his own forty thousand pounds, the 
source of all his social eminence, sunk 
into insignificance at the sound of the 
splendid income just about to drop 
into the lap of Titmouse. Mr Bluster, 
who headed the table on Miss Quirk’s 
left-hand side, and who felt that he 
ought to be, but knew that in the pre- 
sence of the Alderman.he was not, the 
great man of the day, observing the 
irritation under which his rival was 
suffering, immediately raised his 
threatening double-glasses to his eyes, 
and in atone of ostentatious conde- 
scension, looking down the table to 
Titmouse, called out, “ Mr Titmash 
—may I have the honour of drinking 
your health ?” 

“* Ya—as, brother Bumptions,” re- 
plied Titmouse, who could never bear 
to hear his name mis-pronounced, and 
he raised his glass to his eye; * was 
just going to ask you!” All this was 
done in such a loud and impudent tone 
and manner, as made Gammon still 
more uneasy for his young companion. 
But his sally had been received by 
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the company as a very smart retort, 
and produced a roar of laughter, every 
one being glad to sce Mr Bluster 
snubbed, who bore it in silent dignity, 
though his face showed his chagrin 
and astonishment ; and he very heart. 
ily agreed, for once in his life, with 
the worshipful person opposite to him 
in his estimate of our friend Titmouse. 
‘Mr Titmouse! Mr Titmouse! my 
daughter wonders you won’t take wine 
with her,” said Mr Quirk, in alow 
tone— will you join us? we're going 
to take a glass of champagne.” 

“ Oh! ’pon my life—delighted”— 
quoth Titmouse. 

Dora, my dear! Mr Titmouse 
will take wine with you !—Jack,” (to 
the servant,) * fill Miss Quirk’s and 
Mr Titmouse’s glasses to the brim.” 

*“ Ohno! dearest papa.” 

“Pho! pho!—nonsense—the first 
time of asking, you know.” 

** Well! If it must be,” and with 
what a graceful inclination—with 
what a pointed manner, and fascinas 
ting smile, did she exchange courtesies 
with Titmouse! He felt disposed to 
take wine with her a second time im- 
mediately ; but Gammon restrained 
him. Mr Toady Hug, having be- 
come acquainted with the brilliant 
prospects of Titmouse, earnestly de- 
sired to exert his little talents to do the 
agreeable, and ingratiate himself with 
Mr Titmouse; but there was a coun- 
teracting force in another direction, 
an attorney, a Mr Flaw, who had the 
greatest practice at the Clerkenwell 
sessions, sat beside him, and received 
his most respectful and incessant at- 
tentions ; speaking ever in a low con- 
fidential whisper, constantly casting a 
furtive glance towards Bluster and 
Slang, to see whether they were ob- 
serving him. Hug, in strict confidence, 
assured Mr Flaw how his case, the 
other day, might have been won, if 
such and such a course had been adopt- 
ed, ‘* which would have been the line 
he” (Hug) * would have taken ;"’ and 
which he explained with anxious en- 
ergy. “I must say, Flip regularly 
threw the case away—no doubt of it! 
By the way, what became of that 
burglary case of yours on Friday ?” 

* Found guilty, poor fellows!” 

*¢ You don’t say so?” 

‘* Factgby Jove, though!” 

‘“* How could Gobble have lost that 


verdict? I assure you I would have 


bet ten to one on your getting a ver- 
dict ; for I read over your brief as it 
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lay beside me, and upon my honour, 
Mr Flaw, it was most admirably got - 
up. Every thing depends on the 
brief ”—— 

*‘ Glad you thought so, sir,” replied 
Flaw, wondering how it was that he 
had never before thought of giving a 
brief to Mr Hug. 

“It’s a great mistake of counsel not 
to pay great attention to their briefs. 
For my part,” continued Mr Hug, in 
a still lower tone, «* I make a point of 
reading every syllable in my brief, 
however long it is.” 

“It’s the only way, depend on it, 
sir. We attorneys see and know so 
much of the case” —— 

** Ay, and beyond that. Your prac- 
tical suggestions are often—— Now, for 
instance, in the brief I was alluding 
to, there was an uncommonly acute 
suggestion.” 

“‘ Which was it, sir?” enquired the 
attorney, his countenance showing the 
progress of Hug’s lubricating process. 

“ Oh—why—a—a—hem! No; it 
would hardly be fair to Gobble, and 
I'm sorry indeed” —— 

«* Well, well—it can't be helped 
now—but I must say that once or 
twice latterly I've thought that Mr 
Gobble has rather-——By the way, Mr 
Hug, shall you be in town this week, 
till the end of the sessions?” 

“ Ye—e—s!" hastily whispered 
Hug, after glancing guiltily towards 
his brethren, who, though they did 
not seem to do so, were really watch- 
ing him closely. 

‘‘T’m happy to hear it. You've 
heard of Aaron Doodle, who was com- 
mitted for that burglary at ——. Well, 
I defend him, and shall be happy to 
give you the brief. Do you lead Mr 
Dolt ?” Hug nodded. “ Then he 
will be your junior. Where are your 
chambers, Mr Hug?” 

- No. 4, Sly Court, Gray's Inn. 
When does it come on?” 

‘¢ Thursday—perhaps Wednesday.” 

** Then do come and breakfast with 
me, and we can talk it over together.” 

“ Sir, you’re very polite. 1 will do 
myself the pleasure.” 

This little stroke of business over, 
the disengaged couple were at liberty 
to attend to the general conversation 
of the table. Mr Bluster and Mr Slang 
kept the company in almost a constamt 
roar, with descriptions of sqpnesii 
court, in which they had, of 
been the principal actors ; and accord- 
ing to their own accounts they must be 
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wonderful fellows. Such botherers of 
judges !—such bafflers and browbeat- 
ers of witnesses!—such bamboozlers 
of juries! 

You should have seen the sneering 
eountenance of Hug all the while. 
He never once smiled or laughed at 
the sallies of his brethren, and did his 
best to prevent his new patron, Mr 
Piaw, from doing so—constantly put- 
ting his hand before his mouth, and 
whispering into Mr Flaw’s ear at the 
very point of the joke or story—and 
the smile would disappear from the 
countenance of Mr Flaw. 

The alderman laughed till the tears 
ran out of his little eyes, which he 
constantly wiped with his napkin. 
Amidst the general laughter and ex- 
citement, Miss Quirk, leaning her chin 
on her hand, her elbow resting on the 
table, several times directed soft, lan- 
guishing looks towards Titmouse, un- 
observed by any one but himself; and 
they were not entirely unsuccessful, 
although Titmouse was wonderfully 
taken with the stories of the two coun- 
sellors, and believed them to be two of 
the greatest men he had ever seen or 
heard of, and at the head of their pro- 
fession. 

‘* I hope, sir, you'll have those two 
gents.in my case?’’ said he earnestly 
to Gammon, ° 

“ Unfertatiately, your case will not 
come on in their courts,’ said Gam- 
mon, with a very expressive smile. 

« Why, can’t it come on when I 

choose ?—or when you like?” enqui- 
red Titmouse, surprisedly. 
- Mr Quirk had been soured during 
the whole of dinner, for he had anxi- 
ously desired to have Titmouse sit 
beside him at the bottom of the table ; 
but in the little hubbub attendant upon 
coming down to dinner and taking 
places, Titmouse slipped out of sight 
for a minute ; and when all were pla- 
ced, Quirk’s enraged eye perceived 
him seated in'the middle of the table, 
beside Gammon. Gammon always ‘got 
hold of Titmouse. Old Quirk could 
«have flung a decanter at his head— 
In his own house !—at his own table | 
. Always anticipating and circumvent- 
jag him. 

* Mr Quirk, I don’t think we’ve 
taken a glass of wine together yet, 
have we?” said Gammon, with a 
‘bland and cordial manner, at the same 
_ time pouring himself out a glass of 

~wine. He perfectly well knew what 
“was annoying his respected partner, 
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whose look of quaint embarrassment, 
when so suddenly assailed, infinitely 
amused him. * Catch me asking you 
here again, Master Gammon,” thought 
Quirk, “ the next time that Titmouse 
dines here!”” The reason why Mr 
Snap had not been asked was, that 
Quirk had some slight cause to sus- 
pect his having conceived the notion 
of paying his addresses to Miss Quirk 
—a thing at any time not particularly 
palatable to Mr Quirk; but in the 
present conjuncture of circumstances 
quite out of the question, and intoler- 
able even in idea. Snap was not slow 
in guessing the reason of his exclu- 
sion, which had greatly mortified, and 
also not a little alarmed him. As far 
as he could venture, he had, durin 

the week, endeavoured to * set” Tit. 
mouse “ against’ Miss Quirk, ‘by 
such faint disparaging remarks and 
insinuations as he dared venture upon 
with so difficult a subject as Titmouse, 
whom he at the same time inflamed by 
representations of the splendid matches 
he might very soon command among 
the highest women of the land. By 
these means Snap had, to a certain 
extent, succeeded ; but the few melt- 
ing glances which had fallen upon 
Titmouse’s sensitive bosom from the 
eyes of Miss Quirk, were beginning 
to operate a slight change in his feel- 
ings. The old alderman, on an inti- 
mation that the “ ladies were going to 
withdraw,” laid violent hands on Miss 
Quirk, (he was a “ privileged” old 
fool,) and insisted on her singing his 
favourite song,— My Friend and 
Pitcher.” His request was so warmly 
seconded by the rest of the company, 
Titmouse as loud and eager as any, 
that she was fain to comply. She 
sung with considerable sweetness, and 
much self-possession. She carried 
Titmouse’s feelings along with her 
from the beginning, as Gamimon, who 


“was watching him, perceived. 


** Most uncommon lovely gal, isn’t 
she?” whispered Titmouse, with great 
energy. 

*‘ Very!” replied Gammon drily, 
with a slight smile. 

** Shall I call out encore? A’n’t that 
the word? 'Pon my soul, most lovely 
gal! .she must sing it again.” 

‘«* No, no—she wishes to go—’tis not 
usual : she will sing it for you, I dare 
say, this evening, if you ask her.’” 

** Well—most charming gall— 
Lovely !”*—— 

** Have patience, my. dear. ‘Tit- 
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mouse,” said Gammon, in a low whis- 
per, “in a few months’ time you'll 
soon be thrown into much higher life 
than this—among real/y beautiful, and 
rich, and accomplished women ”— 
(and, thought Gammon, you'll resem- 
ble a monkey that has found his way 
into a rich tulip-bed !} 

“ Faney Miss Tag-rag standing 
beside her.” 

“ Ha, ha!” gently laughed Gam- 
mon—* both of them, in their way, 
are very worthy persons; but”—Here 
the ladies withdrew. 'Twas no part 
of Gammon’s plans that Titmouse 
should become the son-in-law of either 
Quirk or Tag-rag. 

As soon as Quirk had taken the 
head of the table, and the gentlemen 
drawn together, the bottles were pushed 
round very briskly, accompanied by no 
Jess than three different sorts of snuff- 
boxes, all belonging to Mr Quirk— 
all of them presents from clients, One 
was a huge affair of Botany Bay wood, 
with a very flaming inscription on the 
inside of the lid ; from which it appear- 
ed that its amiable donors, who were 
trying the effect of a change of climate 
on their moral health at the expense 
of a grateful country, owed their va- 
luable lives to the professional skill 
and exertions of “ Caleb Quirk, Esq.” 
In short, the other two were trophies 
of a similar description, of which their 
possessor was very justly not a little 
proud; and as he saw Titmouse ad- 
miring them, it oecurred to him as 
very possible that, within afew months’ 
time, he should be in possession of a 
magnificent gold snuff-box, in aecknowe 
ledgment of the services he should 
have rendered to his distinguished 
guest and client. Titmouse was in 
the highest possible spirits. This, his 
first glimpse into high life, equalled 
all his expectations. Round and round 
went the bottles—crack went joke 
after joke. Slang sung song upon 
song, of, however, so very coarse and 
broad a character as infinitely dis- 
gusted Gammon, and apparently 
shocked the alderman ;-—though I 
greatly distrust that old sinner’s sin- 
cerity in the matter. Then Ghastly's 
performances commenced, Poor fel- 
low! he exerted himself to the utmost 
to earn the good dinner he had just 
devoured: but when he was in the 
very middle of one of his most impas- 
sioned scenes—undoubtedly “ tearing 
a passion to rags,”—interrupted Mr 
Quirk, impatiently—‘* Come, come, 
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.Ghastly, we've had enough of that 
sort—it don’t suit at all—don’t roar 
so, man!” ; 

Poor Ghastly instantly resumed his 
seat, with a chagrined and melancholy 
air, 

** Give us something funny,” said 
the alderman, - 

‘¢ Let’s have the chorus of Pigs and 
Ducks,” said Quirk ; “ you do that 
remarkable well. I could fancy the 
animals were running and squeal- 
ing and quacking all about the room.” 
The actor did as he was desired, com- 
mencing with a sigh, and was much 
applauded. At length Gammon 
pened to get into a discussion with Mr 
Bluster upon some point connected 
with the Habeas Corpus Act, in which 
our friend Gammon, who never got 
heated in discussion, and was very 
accurate in whatever he knew, had 
glaringly the best of it. His calm, 
smiling self-possession almost drove 
poor Bluster frantic. The lesshe knew, 
of course the louder he talked, the 
more vehement and positive he beeame; 
at length offering a det that he was 
right; at which Gammon bowed, smi- 
led, and closed the discussion. While 
engaged in it, he had of course been 
unable to keep his eye upon Titmouse, 
who drunk, consequently, like a little 
fish, never letting the bottle pass him. 
Every one about him filled his glass 
eyery time—why should not he? 

Hug sat next to Viper; feared him, 
and avoided discussion with him ; for, 
though they agreed in their polities, 
whieh were of the loosest and lowest 
radical description, they had a perm 
sonal antipathy each to the other, In 
spite of their wishes, they at length 
got entangled in a very virulent con- 
troversy, and said so mapy insulting 
things to each other, that the rest of 
the company, who had for seme time 
been amused, got at length—not dis. 
gusted—but alarmed, for the possible 
results, Mr Quirk, therefore, inter- 
fered, = 

‘* Brayo! bravo! bravo!" he ex- 
claimed, as. Viper concluded a most 
envenomed passage, “ that will do, 
Viper—whip it into the next Flash 
’twill be @ capital leader! It will pre- 
duce a sensation! And in the mean 
time, gentlemen, let me request you 
to fill your glasses—bumpers—for I've 
a toast to propose, in which you'll all 
feel interested when you hear who's 
the subject of it, It is a gentleman 
who is likely soon te be elevated toa 
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station which Nature has formed him 
—hem ! hem !—to adorn ”—— 

«* Mr Quirk’s proposing your health, 
Titmouse!" whispered Gammon to 
his companion, who, having been ver 
restless for some time, had at lengt 
become quite silent; his head resting 
on his hand, his elbow on the table— 
his eyes languidly half open, and his 
face exceedingly pale. Gammon saw 
that he was in truth in a very ticklish 

- condition. 

*¢ [—wish—you'd—let me—go out 
—I’m—devilish ill!””—said Titmouse, 
faintly. Gammon made a signal to 
Quirk, whoinstantly ceased his speech ; 
and, coming down to Titmouse, he and 
Gammon hastily led him out of the 
room, and into the nearest bed.cham- 
ber, where he began to be very ill, and 
so continued for several hours. Old 
Quirk, who was a long-headed man, 
was delighted by this occurrence ; for 
he saw that if he insisted on Titmouse’s 
being put to bed, and passing the night 
—and perhaps the next day—at Alibi 
House, it would enable Miss Quirk to 
bring her attractions to bear upon him 
effectively, by exhibiting those deli- 
eate and endearing attentions which 
are so soothing, and indeed necessary 
to an invalid. Titmouse continued 
severely indisposed during the whole 
of the night ; and, early in the morn- 
ing, it_was thought advisable to send 
for a medical man, who pronounced 
Titmouse to be in danger of a bilious 
fever, and to require rest, and care, 
and medical attendance for some days 
to come. This was rather “ too much 
of a good thing” for old Quirk—but 
there was no remedy. Foreseeing 
that Titmouse would be thrown con- 
stantly, for some little time to come, 
into Miss Quirk’s company, her pru- 
dent parent enjoined upon Mrs Alias, 
his sister, the necessity of impressing 
on his daughter’s mind the great un- 
certainty that, after all, existed as to 
Titmouse’s prospects ; and the conse- 
quent necessity there was for her to 
regulate her conduct with a view to 
either failure or success—to keep her 
affections, as it were, in abeyance. 
But the fact was, that Miss Quirk had 
so often heard the subject of Tit- 
mouse’s brilliant expectations talked 
of by her father, and knew so well his 
habitual pridence and caution, that 
she looked upon Titmouse’s speedy 

possession of ten thousand a-year as 
a matter almost of certainty. She was 
a girl of some natural shrewdness, but 
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of an early inclination to maudlin sen- 
timentality. Had she been blessed with 
the vigilant and affectionate care of a 
mother as she grew up, (her mother 
having died when Miss Quirk was but 
a child,) and been thrown among a 
different set of people from those who 
constantly visited at Alibi House— 
and of whom a very favourable speci- 
men has been laid before the reader— 
Miss Quirk might really have become - 
a very sensible and agreeable girl. As 
it was, her manners had contracted a 
certain coarseness, which at length 
overspread her whole character ; and 
the selfish and mercenary motives by 
which she could not fail to perceive all 
her father’s conduct regulated, infect- 
ed herself. She resolved, therefore, 
to be governed by the considerations 
so urgently pressed upon her by both 
her father and her aunt. 
It was several days before Titmouse 
was allowed, by his medical man, to 
uit his bedroom ; and it is impossible 
or any woman not to be touched by 
the sight of a sudden change effected 
in a man by severe indisposition and 
suffering—even be that man so poor a 
creature as Titmouse. He was very 
pale, and considerably reduced by the 
severe nature of his complaint, and of 
the powerful medicines which had 
been administered to him. When he 
made his first appearance before Miss 
Quirk, one afternoon, with somewhat 
feeble gait, and a languid air that 
mitigated, if it did not obliterate, the 
foolish and conceited expression of his 
features, she really regarded him with 
considerable interest ; and, though she 
might hardly have owned it even to 
herself, his expected good fortune in- 
vested him with a kind of subdued 
radiance. Zen thousand a-year!— 
Miss Quirk’s heart fluttered! By the 
time that he was well enough to take 
his departure, she had, at his request, 
read over to him nearly half of that 
truly interesting work—the Newgate 
Calendar; she had sung to him, and 
a to him, whatever he had asked 
er; and, in short, she felt that if she 
could but be certain that he would 
gain his great lawsuit, and step into 
ten thousand a-year, she could Jove 
him. She insisted, on the day of his 
quitting Alibi House, that he should 
write in her album; and he very 
readily complied. It was nearly ten 
minutes before he could get a pen to 
suit him. At length he succeeded, 
and left the following interesting me- 
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mento of himself, in the very centre 
of a fresh page :— 
** Tittlebat Titmouse Is My name, 

England Is My Nation, 

London Is My dwelling-Pface, 

And Christ Is My Salvation. 

** TirttzBat TiTmMousE, 
*¢ halibi lodge.” 


Miss Quirk turned pale with aston- 
ishment and vexation on seeing this 
elegant and interesting addition to her 
album. Titmouse, on the contrary, 
looked at it with no little pride; for 
having had a capital pen, and his 
heart being in his task, he had pro- 
duced what he conceived to be a very 
superior specimen of penmanship: in 
fact, the signature was by far the best 
he had ever written. When he had 
gone, Miss Quirk was twenty times on 
the point of tearing out the leaf which 
had been so dismally disfigured ; but 
on her father coming home in the 
evening, he laughed heartily—* and 
as to tearing it out,” said he, “ let us 
first see which way the verdict is.” 

Titmouse became, after this, a pretty 
frequent visiter at Alibi House; grow- 
ing more and more attached to Miss 
Quirk, who, however, conducted her- 
self towards him with much judgment. 
His inseription on her album had done 
a vast deal towards cooling down the 
ardour with which she had been dis- 
posed to regard even the future owner 
of ten thousand-a-year. Poor Snap 
seemed to have lost all chance, being 

. treated with greater coldness by Miss 
Quirk on every succeeding visit to Ali- 
bi House. At this he was sorely dis- 
comfited ; for she would have what- 
ever money her father might die pos- 
sessed of, besides a commanding in- 
terest in the partnership business, 
’T was a difficult thing for him to pre- 
serve his temper in his close intimacy 
with Titmouse, who had so grievously 
interfered with his prospects. 

The indisposition I have been men- 
tioning, prevented Titmouse from 
paying his promised visit to Satin 
Lodge. On returning to his lodgings, 
from Alibi House, he found that Tag- 
rag had either called or sent every 
day to enquire after him with the 
most affeetionate anxiety ; and one or 
two notes 1y¥ing on his table, apprised 
him of the lively distress which the 
ladies of Satin Lodge were enduring 
on his account, and implored him to 
lose not a moment in communicating 
the state of his health, and personally 
assuring them of his safety. Though 
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the image of Miss Quirk was continu- 
ally before his eyes, Titmouse, never- 
theless, had cunning "enough not to 
drop the slightest hint to the Tag- 
rags of the true state of his feelings, 
Whenever any enquiry, with ill-dis- 
guised anxiety, was made by Mrs 
Tag-rag concerning Alibi House and 
its inmates, Titmouse would, to be 
sure, mention Miss Quirk, but in such 
a careless and slighting way as gave 
great consolation and encouragement 
to Tag-rag, his wife, and daughter. 
When at Mr Quirk’s, he spoke some- 
what unreservedly of the amiable in- 
mates of Satin Lodge. These two 
mansions were almost the only private 
residences visited by Titmouse, who 
spent his time much in the way which 
I have already described. How he got 
through his days I can hardly tell. 
At his lodgings, he got up very late, 
and went to bed very late. He never 
read any thing excepting occasionally 
a song-book lent him by Snap, or a 
novel, or some such -book as ** Boxi- 
ana,” from the circulating library. 
Dawdling over his dress and his break- 
fast, then whistling and humming, took 
up so much of every day as he passed 
at his lodgings. The rest was spent 
in idling about the town, looking in 
at shop windows, and now and then 
going to some petty exhibition. When 
evening came, he was generally joined 
by Snap, when they would spend the _ 
night together in the manner I have. 
already described. As often as he 
dared, he called at Messrs Quirk, 
Gammon, and Snap’s office at Saf- 
fron Hill, and worried them not alittle 
by enquiries concerning the state of his . 
affairs, and the cause of the delay in 
commencing proceedings. As for 
Huckaback, by the way, Titmouse cut 
him entirely ; saying that he was a 
devilish low fellow, and it was no use 
knowing him. He made many des- 

rate efforts, both personally a 
etter, to renew his acquaintance wi 
Titmouse, but in vain. I may as well 
mention, by the way, that as soon as 
Snap got scent of.the little mones sane 
action between his friend and Hucka. 
back, he called upon the latter, and ten- 
dering him twelve shillings, demanded 
up the document which he had extorted 
from Titmouse. Huckaback held out 
obstinately for some time—but Snap 
was too much for him, and talked in 
such a formidable strain about an in- 
dictment for a conspiracy (!) and 
fraud, that Huckaback at length con- 
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sented, on receiving twelve shillings, 
to deliver up the document to Snap, 
on condition of Snap’s destroying it 
on the spot. This was done, and so 
ended all intereourse—at least on this 
side of the grave—between Titmouse 
and Huckaback. 

The sum allowed by Messrs Quirk 
and Gammon to Titmouse, was amply 
sufficient to have kept him in comfort ; 
but it never would have enabled 
him to lead the kind of life which I 
have described—and he would cer- 
tainly have got very awkwardly in- 
volved had it not been for the kind- 
ness of Snap in advancing him, from 
time to time, such sums as his exigen- 
cies required. In facet, matters went 
on as quietly and smoothly as possible 
for several months—till about the mid- 
die of November, when an event oc- 
curred that seemed to threaten the 
total demolition of all his hopes and 
expectations. 

He had not seen or heard from 
Messrs Quirk or Gammon for nearly 
a fortnight ; Snap he had not seen for 
nearly a week. At length he ven- 
tured to make his appearance at Saf- 
fron Hill, and was received with a 


startling coldness—a stern abruptness 
of manner, that frightened him out of 
his wits. All the three partners were 
alike—as for Snap, the contrast be- 
tween his present and his former man- 
ner was perfectly shocking; he seemed 


quite another person. The fact was, 
that the full statement of Titmouse’s 
claims had been laid before Mr Subtle, 
the leading counsel retained in his 
behalf, for his opinion, before actually 
| commencing proceedings ; and the 
_ partners were indeed thunderstruck 
on receiving that opinion: for Mr 
Subtle pointed out a radical deficiency 
of proof in a matter which, as soon 
as their attention was thus pointedly 
called to it, Messrs Quirk and Gam- 
mon were amazed at their hav- 
ing overlooked, and still more at 
its having escaped the notice of Mr 
Tresayle, Mr Mortmain, and Mr 
Frankpledge. Mr Quirk hurried with 
the opinion to the first two gentlemen 5 
and, after a long interview with each, 
they owned their fears that Mr Subtle 
was right, and that the defect seemed 
incurable ; but they: showed their 
agitated clients, that they had been 
guilty of neither oversight nor ignor- 
ance, inasmuch as the matter in ques- 
tion was one of evidence only—one 
which a nisi prius lawyer, with a full 
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detail of “proofs” before him, could - 
hardly fail to light-upon—but which, 

it would be found, had been assumed 

and taken for granted in the cases laid 

before conveyancers, They promised 

to turn it over in their minds, and to let 

Messrs Quirk and Gammon know if 
any thing occurred to vary their im- 
pression. Mr Tresayle and Mr Mort- 
main, however, preserved an ominous 
silence. As for Frankpledge, he had 
a knack, somehow or another, of 
always coming to the conclusion wish- 
ed and hoped for by his clients ; and, 

after prodigious pains, wrote a very 

long opinion, to show that there was 
Neither 
Mr Quirk nor Mr Gammon could 
understand the process by which Mr 
Frankpledge arrived at such a result ; 

but, in despair, they laid his opinion 
before Mr Subtle, in the shape of a 
second case for his opinion. It was, 
in a few days’ time, returned to them, 
with only a line or two—thus:— 

“« With every respect for the gen. 
tleman who wrote this opinion, I ean- 
not perceive what it has to do with the 
question. I see no reason whatever 
to depart from the view I have already 
taken of this ease.—J. 8.” 

Here was something like a dead 
lock. 

“ We're done, Gammon!” said 
Quirk, with a dismayed air. Gam- 
mon seemed lost, and made no an- 
swer. 

** Does any thing-—eh?— Any thing 
occur to you? Gammon, I will say 
this for you—you’rea long-headed fel- 
low.” Still Gammon spoke not. 

“‘ Gammoh! Gammon!—I really 
believe—you begin to see some- 
thing.” 

** It's to be done, Me Quirk!” said 
Gammon at length, with a grave and 
apprehensive look, and a cheek paler 
than before. 

“ Eh? how? Oh, I see!—Know 
what you mean, Gammon,” replied 
Quirk, with a hurried whisper, glan- 
cing at both doors to see that they 
were safe, 

s* We must resume our intercourse 
with Titmouse, and let matters go on 
as before,” said Gammon with a very 
anxious, but, at the same time, a de- 
termined air. 

“* [_I wonder if what has occurred 
to you is what has occurred to me?” 
enquired Quirk, in an eager whisper. 

** Pooh! pooh! Mr Quirk.” 


Gammon, dear Gammon,. no 
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mystery! You know I have a deep 
stake in this matter ! " 

“ So have I, Mr Quirk,” replied 
Gammon, with a sigh. ‘‘ However ”— 
Here the partners put their heads 
close together, and whispered to each 
other in a low, earnest tone, for some 
minutes. Quirk rose from his seat, 
and took two or three turns about the 
room in silence, Gammon watching 
him calmly. 

To his inexpressible relief and joy, 
within a few hours of the happening 
of the above colloquy, Titmouse found 
himself placed on precisely his former 
footing with Messrs Quirk, Gammon, 
and Snap. 

In order to bring on the cause for 
trial at the next spring assizes, it was 
necessary that the declaration ineject- 
ment should be served on the tenant 
in possession before Hilary term; and, 
in a matter of such magnitude, it 
was deemed expedient for Snap to 
go down and personally effect the 
service in question. In consequence, 


also, of some very important sug- 
gestions as to the evidence, given 
by the junior in the cause, it was 
arranged that Snap should go down 


about a week before the time fixed 
upon for effecting the service, and 
make minute enquiries as to one or 
two facts which it was understood 
could be established in evidence. As 
soon as Titmouse heard of this move- 
ment, that Snap was going direct to 
Yatton, the scene of his, Titmouse’s, 
future greatness, he made. the most 
pertinacious and vehement entreaties 
to Messrs Quirk and Gammon to be 
allowed to accompany him, even go- 
ing down on his knees. There was 
no resisting this; but they exacted a 
solemn pledge from him that he would 
place himself entirely at the disposal 
of Suap; go under some feigned 
name; and, in short, neither say nor 
do any thing tending to disclose their 
real character or errand. 

Snap and Titmouse established 
themselves at the Hare and Hounds 
Inn at Grilston ; and the former im- 
mediately began, eautiously and quiet- 
ly, to collect such evidence as he could 
discover. One ofthe first persons to 
whom he went was old blind Béss. 
His many pressing questions at length 
stirred up in the old woman’s mind 
recollections of long-forgotten names, 
persons, places, scenes, and aSsocia- 
tions, thereby producing an agitation 
not easily to be got rid of, and which 
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had by ‘no means subsided’ when Dr 
Tatham and Mr Aubrey paid. her the 
Christmas-day visit, which has been 
already described. 

The reader has had already pretty. 
distinct indications of the manner in 
which Titmouse and Snap conducted 
themselves during their stay in York. 
shire, and which, I fear, have not 
tended to raise either of these gentle. 
men in the reader’s estimation, Tit. 
mouse manifested a very natural 
anxiety to see the present occupants 
of Yatton; and it was with infinite 
difficulty that Snap could prevent him 
from sneaking about in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the hall, with the 
hope of seeing them. His first en- 
counter with Mr and Miss Aubrey 
was entirely accidental, as the reader 
may remember; and when he found 
that the lady on horseback near Yat~ 
ton, and the lady whom he had striven 
to attract the notice of in Hyde Park 
were one and tie same beautiful wo- 
man, and that that beautiful woman 
was neither more nor less than the 
sister of the present owner of Yatton, 
the marvellous discovery created a 
mighty pother in his little feelings, 
The blaze of Kate Aubrey’s beauty, 
in an instant consumed the images 
both of Tabitha Tag-rag and: Dora 
Quirk. It even for a while outshone 
the splendours of ten thousand a- 
year; such is the inexpressible and — 
inealeulable power of woman’s beauty 
over every thing in the shape of man 
—over even so despicable a sample of 
him as Tittlebat Titmouse, ’ 

While putting in practice some of 
those abominable tricks to which, un- 
der Snap’s tutelage, Titmouse had be- 
come accustomed in walking the streets 
of London, and from which even. the 
rough handling they had got from 
Farmer Hazel could not turn him, 
Titmouse at length, as has been seen, 
most unwittingly fell foul of that fair 
creature, Catharine Aubrey herself; 
who seemed truly like an angelic mes- 
senger, returning from her errand of 
sympathy and mercy, and suddenly 
beset by a little imp of darkness, 
When Titmouse discovered who was 
the object of his audacious and re- — 
volting advanees, his soul was petri- 
fied within him ; and it was fortunate 
that the shriek of Miss Aubrey’s at- 
tendant at length startled him into a 
recollection of a pair of heels, to which 
he was that evening indebted for an 
escape from a most murderous eudgel- 
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ing, which might have been attended 
with one effect not contemplated by 
him who inflicted it; viz., the reten- 
tion of the Aubreys in the possession 
of Yatton! Titmouse ran for nearly 
half-a-mile on the high-road towards 
Grilston, without stopping. He dared 
not venture back to Yatton, with the 
sound of the lusty farmer’s voice in 
his ears, to get back from the Aubrey 
arms the horse which had brought 
him that afternoon from Grilston, to 
which place he walked on, through 
the snow and darkness; reaching his 
inn in a perfect panic, from which, at 
length, a tumbler of stiff brandy and 
water, with two or three cigars, some- 
what relieved him. Forgetful of the 
solemn pledge which he had given to 
Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, 
not to disclose his name or errand, and 
it never once occurring to him that, if 
he would but keep his own counsel, 
Miss Aubrey could never identify him 
with the ruffian who had assailed her, 
he spent the interval between eight 
and twelve o'clock, at which latter 
hour the coach by which he had re- 
solved to return to London would 
pass through Grilston, in inditing 
the fullowing letter to Miss Aubrey :— 


* Grilston, January 6th, 18— 

“Honoured Miss, 

“‘ Hoping No Offence Will Be Taken 
_ where None is meant, (which am Sure 
* of;) This I send To say Who I Am 
which, Is the Right And True Owner 
of Yatton which You Enjoy Amongst 
You All At This present (Till The 
Law Give it to Me) Which It quickly 
Will And which It Ought to Have 
done When I were First born And 
Before Yr Respect. Family ever Came 
into it, And Me which Yr. hond. Bro- 
ther Have so Unlawfully Got Pos- 
session Of must Come Back to Then 
Whose Due It is wh. Is myself as will 
be Sone provd. And wh. am most 
truely Sorry Of on your Own Acct. 
(Meaning (hond. Miss,) you Alone) 
as Sure As Yatton is Intirely Mine 
So My Heart Is yowrs and No Longer 
my Own Ever since I Saw You first 
as Can Easily prove but wh. doubt- 
less You Have forgot Seeing You 
Never New, seeing (as Mr Gammon, 
My Solliciter And a Very Great Laws 
yer; say) Cases Alter Circumstances, 
what Can I say More Than that I 
Love you Most Amazing Such As 
Never Thought Myself Capable of 
Doing Before and wh. cannot help 
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Ever Since I First saw Yor. most 
Lovely and Divine and striking Face 
wh. have Stuck In my Mind Ever 
Since Day and Night Sleeping and 
Waking I will Take my Oath Never 
Of Having Lov’d Any one Else, 
Though (must Say) have Had a 
Wonderful Many Offers FromFemales 
of The Highest Rank Since My 
Truly Wonderful Good fortune got 
Talked About every Where but 
have Refused Them All for yr sake, 
And Would All the World But you. 
When I Saw You on Horseback It 
was All my Sudden confusion In See- 
ing you (The Other Gent. was One 
of my Respe. Solicitors) w" Threw 
Me off in that Ridiculous Way w. 
was a Great Mortification And made 
My brute Of A horse go on so For I 
Remembered You and was Wonderful 
struck with Your Improv'd Appear- 
ance (As that Same Gent. can Testify) 
And you was (Hon‘?. Miss) Quite 
Wrong To Night when You Spoke 
so Uncommon Angry To Me, seeing 
If I Had Only Known What Female 
It Was (meaning yourself which I re« 
spect So) only So Late Alone I should 
Have spoke quite Different So hope 
You Will Think Nothing More Of 
that Truly Unpleasant Event Now 
(Hon4 Madam) What I Have To say 
Is if You will Please To Condescend 
To Yield To My Desire We Can 
Live Most uncommon Comfortable at 
Yatton Together w», Place shall Have 
Great Pleasure in Marrying You From 
and I may (perhaps) Do Something 
Handsome for y". respectable Brother 
And Family, wn. can Often Come to 
see us And Live in the Neighbour- 
hood, if You Refuse me, Will not say 
What shall Happen to Those which 
(am Told) Owe me a Precious Long 
Figure wh, May (perhaps) Make a 
Handsome Abatement If You And I 
Hit it. 

* Hoping You Will Forget What 


' Have So Much Griev4, me, And 


Write p*. return of Post, 
“eé An, 
« hond. Miss 
« Yr most Loving & Devoted Slave 
“(Till Death) 
“ TrrrLesat Titmouse. 
« (Private.)” 


This equally characteristic and dis. 
gusting production, its infatuated wri- 
ter sealed twice, and then left it with 
sixpence in the hands of the landlady 
of the Hare and Hounds, to be deli- 
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vered at Yatton Hall the first thing 
in the morning, The good woman, 
however—having no particular wish to 
oblige such a strange puppy, whom 
she was only too glad to get rid of, 
and having a good deal to attend to— 
laid the letter aside on the chimney- 
piece, and entirely lost sight of it for 
nearly a fortnight. Shortly after the 
lamentable tidings concerning the im- 
pueny misfortunes of the Aubrey 

family had been communicated to the 
inhabitants of Grilston, she forward- 
ed the letter, little dreaming of the 
character in which its: writer was like- 
ly, erelong, to re-appear at Grilston, 
with one or two others, a day or two 
after Miss Aubrey had had the inter- 
view with her brother which I have 
described to the reader; but it lay 
unnoticed by any one—above all, by 
the sweet sufferer whose name was 
indicated on it—among a great num- 
ber of miscellaneous letters and papers 
which had been suffered to accumulate 
on the library table. 

Mr Aubrey entered the library one 
morning alone, for the purpose of at- 
tending to many matters which had 
been long neglected. He was evidently 
thinner: his face was pale, and his 
manner dejected : still there was about 
him a noble air of calmness and reso- 
lution. Through the richly-pictured 
old stained-glass window, the mottled 
sunbeams were streaming in a kind of 
tender radiance upon the dear old fa- 
miliar objects around him. All was 
silent. Having drawn his chair to the 
table, on which were lying a confused 
heap of letters and papers, he felt a 
momentary repugnance to enter upon 
the task which he had assigned to him- 
self, of opening and attending to them ; 
and walked slowly for some time up 
and down the room, with folded arms, 
uttering occasionally profound sighs. 
At length he sat down,and commenced 
the disheartening task of opening the 
many letters before him. One of the 
first he opened was from Peter John- 
son—the old tenant to whom he had 
lent the sum of two hundred pounds ; 
and it was full of expressions of grati- 
tude and respect. Then came a let- 
ter, a fortnight old, bearing the frank 
of Lord ——, the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. He opened it 
and read :— 


“ Whitehall, 16th January 18—. 


‘* My dear Aubrey, 
* You will remember that Lord 
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——’s motion stands for the 28th. We 
all venture to calculate upon receiving 
your powerful support in the debate. 
We expect to be much pressed with 
the Duke of ——’s affair, which you 
handled shortly before the recess with. 
such signal ability and success. When 
you return to town, you must expect a 
renewal of certain offers, which I most 
sincerely trust, for the benefit of the 
public service, will not be again de- 
clined. 

‘“* Ever yours faithfully, 

cm @} 





‘‘ (Private and confidential.) 
“© Charles Aubrey, Esq., M.P.” 


Mr Aubrey laid down the letter 
calmly, as soon as he had read it; 
and, leaning back in his chair, seemed 
lost in thought for several minutes. 
Presently he re-applied himself to his 
task, and opened and glanced over a 
great many letters; the contents of 
several of which occasioned him deep 
emotion. Some were from persons 
in distress whom he had assisted, and 
who implored a continuancé of his 
aid ; others were from ardent political 
friends—some sanguine, others de- 
sponding — concerning the prospects 
of the session. Two or three hinted 
that it was every where reported that 
he had been offered one of the under 
secretaryships, and had declined ; 
but that it was, at the king’s desire, to 
be pressed upon him. Many letters 
were on private, and still more’ on 
county business; and with one of 
them he was engaged, when a servant 
entered with one of that morning’s 
county papers. Tired with his task, 
Mr Aubrey rose from his chair as the 
servant gave him the paper; and, 
standing before the fire, he unfolded 
the Yorkshire Stingo, and glanced 
listlessly over its miscellaneous con- 
tents. At length his eye lit upon the 
following paragraph :— 

«¢ The rumours so deeply affecting 
a member for a certain borough in 
this county, and to which we alluded 
in our last paper but one, turn out to 
be well-founded. A claimant has 
started up to the very large estates at 
present held by the gentleman in ques- 
tion ; and we are very much misin- 
formed if the ensuing spring assizes 
will not effect a considerable change 
in the representation of the borough 
alluded to, by relieving it from the 
Tory thraldom under whichit has been 


- 
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80 long oppressed. We have no wish 
to bear hard upon a falling man ; and, 
therefore, shall make no comment 
upon the state of mind in which the 
person may be presumed to be, who 
must be conscious that he has so long 
been enjoying the just rights of others. 
Some extraordinary disclosures may be 
looked for when the trial comes on. 
We have heard from a quarter on 
which we are disposed to place reli- 
ance, that the claimant is a gentleman 
of decided Whig principles, and who 
will prove a valuable accession to the 
Liberal cause.” 

The tears very nearly forced their 
way out of Mr Aubrey’s eyes on 
reading this most unfeeling paragraph ; 
but they had, with a strong effort, been 
dispersed just as Miss Aubrey enter- 
ed the room. Her brother quietly 
folded up the paper and laid it aside, 
fearful lest his sister's feelings should 
be pierced by so coarse and brutal a 
paragraph, which, in fact, had been 
concocted in London in the office of 
Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, 
who were, as before stated, interested 
in the’ Sunday Flash, which was 
in some sort connected, through the 
relationship of the editors, with the 
Yorkshire Stingo. The idea had 
been suggested by Gammon, of at. 
tempting to enlist the political feeling 
of a portion of thé county in favour of 
their client. 

“ Here are several letters for you, 
Kate,” said her brother, picking se- 
veral of them-out. .The very first she 
took up, it having attracted her atten- 
tion by the double seal, and the vulgar 
style of the handwriting, was that 
from Titmouse, which has just been 
laid before the reader. With much 
surprise she opened the letter, her 
brother being similarly engaged with 
his own; and her face getting gra- 
dually paler and paler as she went on, 
at length she flung it on the floor with 
a passionate air and burst into tears, 
Her brother, with astonishment, ex- 
claimed,—*« Dear Kate, what is it?” 
and he rose and stooped to pick up 
the letter. 

* Don’t—don’t, Charles!” she cried, 
poe her foot upon it, and flinging 

er arms round his neck. ‘ It is an 
audacious letter—a vulgar, a cruel 
letter, dear Charles!” Her emotion 


increased as her thoughts recurred to 
the heartless paragraph concerning 
her brother with which the letter 
« T could have overlook- 


concluded, 
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ed every thing but that,” said she, un- 
wittingly. With gentle force he suc- 
ceeded in getting hold of the painfully 
ridiculous and contemptible effusion. 
He attempted faintly to smile several 
times as he went on. 

* Don’t—don't, dearest Charles! 
I can’t bear it. Don’t smile—It’s very 
far from your heart; you do it only 
to assure me.” 

Here Mr Aubrey read the para- 
graph concerning himself. His face 
turned a little paler than before, and 
his lips quivered with suppressed emo- 
tion. ‘“ He is evidently a very foolish 
fellow!” he exclaimed, walking to- 
wards the window, with his back to his 
sister, whom he did not wish to see 
how much he was affected by so petty 
an incident. 

‘© What does he allude to, Kate, 
when he talks of your having spoken 
angrily to him, and that he did not 
know you?” he enquired, after a few 
moments’. pause; returning to her. 

«‘ Oh dear!—I am so grieved that 
you should have noticed it—but since 
you ask me”—and she told him the 
occurrence alluded to in the letter. 
Mr Aubrey drew himself up uncon- 
sciously as Kate went on, and she 
perceived him becoming still paler 
than before, and felt the kindling 
anger of his eye. 

“ Forget it — forget it, dearest 
Charles!—So despicable a being is 
really not worth a thought,” said 
Kate, with increasing anxiety ; forshe 
had never in her life before witnessed 
her brother the subject of such power- 
ful emotions as then made rigid his 
slender frame. At length, drawing 
a long breath— 

** It is fortunate, Kate,” said he 
calmly, “that he is not a gentleman, 
and that I endeavour to be—a Chris- 
tian.” She flung her arms round 
him, exclaiming, ‘‘ There spoke my 
own noble brother!” 

“I shall preserve this letter as a 
curiosity, Kate,’’ said he presently ; 
and with a pointed significance of 
manner, that arrested his sister's at- 
tention, he added,—* It is rather sin- 
gular, but some time before you came 
in, I opened a letter in which your 
name is mentioned—I cannot say ina 
similar manner, and yet—in short, it 
is from Lord de la Zouch, enclosing 
one ”——. 

Miss Aubrey suddenly blushed 
scarlet, and trembled violently. - 


“Don't be agitated, my dear Kate, ; 
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the enclosure is from Lady de la 
Zotch ; and if it be in the same strain 
of kindness that pervades Lord de la 
Zouch’s letter to me"—— 

“T would rather that you opened 
and read it, Charles’—she faltered, 
sinking into a chair. 

«* Come, come, dear Kate—play the 
woman!” said her brother, with an 
affectionate air,‘ To say that there 
is nothing in these letters that I be- 
lieve will interest you—very deeply 
gratify and interest your feelings— 
would be”. 

« | know—I—I—suspect—I ”—— 
faltered Miss Aubrey, with much agi- 
tation—* I shall return.” 

«Then you shall take these letters 
with you, and read, or not read them 
as you like,” said her brother, putting 
the letters into her hand with a fond 
and sorrowful smile, that soon, how- 
ever, flitted away—and, leading her to 
the door, he was once more alone; 
and, after a brief interval of reverie, he 
wrote answers to such of the many 
letters before him as he considered 
earliest torequire them. 

Notwithstanding the judgment and 
tenderness with which Dr Tatham 
discharged the very serious duty 
which, at the entreaty of his afflicted 
friends, he had undertaken, of break-- 
ing to Mrs Aubrey the calamity with 
which she and her family were me- 
naced, the effects of the disclosure had 
been most disastrous. ‘They had pa» 
ralysed her; and Mr Aubrey, who 
had long been awaiting the issue, in 
sickening suspense, in an adjoining 
room, was hastily summoned in to be- 
hold a mournful and heart-rending 
spectacle. His venerable mother— 
she who had given him life at the 
mortal peril of her own; she whom 
he cherished with unutterable tender- 
ness and: reverence; she who doated 
upon him as upon the light of her 
eyes; from whose deat lips he had 
never heard a word of unkindness or 
severity ; whose heart had never 
known an impulse but of gentle, no- 
ble, unbounded generosity towards all 
around her—this idolized being now 
lay suddenly prostrated and blighted 
before him 

Poor Aubrey yielded to his long 
and violent agony, in the presence of 
her who could no longer hear, or see, 
or be sensible of what was passing in 
the chamber. 

« My son,” said Dr Tatham, after 
the first burst of his friend’s grief was 
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over, and he knelt down beside -his 
mother with her hand grasped in his, 
** despise not the chastening of the 
Lord ; neither be weary of his’ cor- 
rection ; 

* For whom the Lord loveth he 
correcteth, even as a father the son 
in whom he delighteth. 

“ The Lord will not cast off ‘for 
ever ; . 

‘“‘ But though he cause grief, yet 
will he have compassion, according to 
the multitude of his mercies. 

* For he doth not afflict willingly, 
nor grieve the children of men.” 

It was with great difficulty that Dr 
Tatham could render himself audible 
while murmuring these soothing and 
solemn passages of scripture in the 
ear of his distracted friend, beside 
whom he knelt. 

Mrs Aubrey had suffered a paraly- 
tic seizure, and lay motionless and in- 
sensible; her features slightly disfi- 
gured, but partially concealed beneath 
her long silvery grey hair, which had, 
in the suddenness of the fit, strayed 
from beneath her cap. 

« But what am I about ?” at length 
exclaimed Mr Aubrey, with a languid 
and alarmed air—* has medical assist- 
ance” —— 

‘Dr Goddart and Mr Whateley 
are both sent for by several servants, 
and will doubtléss be very quickly 
here,” replied Dr Tatham ; and while 
he yet spoke Mr Whateley—who, 
when hastened on by the servant who 
had been sent for him, was entering 
the park on a visit to young Mrs 
Aubrey, who was also seriously ill and 
in peculiarly critical circumstances— 
entered the room, and immediately 
resorted to the necessary measures. 
Soon afterwards, also, Dr Goddart 
arrived ; but, alas, how little could 
they do for the venerable sufferer ! 

During the next, and for many en- 
suing days, the lodge was assailed by 
very many anxious and sympathizing 
enquirers, who were answered by 
Waters, whom Mr Aubrey—oppressed 
by the number of friends who hurried 
up to the hall, and insisted upon see- 
ing him to ascertain the extent to 
which the dreadful rumours were cor- 


“recthad stationed there during the 


day to afford the requisite information, 
The hall was pervaded by a gloom 
that could be felt. Every servant had 
a wo-begone look, and moved about 
as if a funeral were stirring. Little 


Charles and Agnes, almost imprisoned 
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in their nursery, seemed quite puzzled 
and confused at the strange unusual 
seriousness, and quietness, and melan- 
choly faces every where about them. 
Kate romped not with them as had 
been her wont ; but would constantly 
burst into tears as she held them on 
her knee or in her arms, trying to 
evade the continual questioning of 
Charles. ‘I think it will be time for 
me to cry too by-and-by!” said he 
to her one day, with an air half in 
jest and half in earnest, that made 
poor Kate’s tears flow afresh. Sleep- 
less nights and days of sorrow, soon 
told upon her appearance. Her glo- 
rious buoyancy of spirits, that ere- 
while, as it were, had filled the whole 
hall with gladness—where were they 
now? Ah, me! the rich bloom had 
disappeared from her beautiful cheek ; 
but her high spirit, though oppressed, 
was not broken, and she stood firmly 
and calmly amid the scowling skies 
and lowering tempests. You fancied 
you saw her auburn tresses stirred 
upon her pale but calm brow by the 
breath of the approaching storm ; and 
that she also felt it, but trembled not. 
Her heart might be, indeed, bruised 
and shaken; but her spirit was, ay, 
unconquerable. My glorious Kate, 
how my heart goes forth towards 
you! 

And thou, her brother, who art of 
kindred spirit ; who art supported by 
philosophy, and exalted by religion, 
so that thy constancy cannot be shaken 
or overthrown by the black and omin- 
ous swell of trouble which is increa- 
sing and closing around thee, I know 
that thou wilt outlive the storm—and 
yet it rocks thee ! 

A month or two may see thee and 
thine expelled from Old Yatton, and 
not merely having lost every thing, 
but with a liability to thy successor 
that will hang round thy neck like a 
millstone. What, indeed, is to be- 
come of you all? Whither will you 
go? And your suffering mother, should 
she survive so long, is her precious 
form to be borne away from Yatton ? 

Around thee stand those who, if 
thou fallest, will perish—and that thou 
knowest: around thy calm, sorrowful, 
but erect figure, are a melancholy 
group—thy afflicted mother—the wife 
of thy bosom—thy two little children 
—thy brave and beautiful sister— Yet 
think not, Misfortune! that over 
this man thou art about to achieve thy 
accustomed triumphs, Here, behold 





thou hast a Man to contend with; nay, 
more, a CHRISTIAN MAN, who hath 


calmly girded up his loins against the - 


coming fight ! 

*Twas Sabbath evening, some five 
weeks or so after the happening of the 
mournful events above commemorated, 
and Kate, having spentas usual several 
hours keeping watch beside the silent 
and motionless figure of her mother, 
had quitted the chamber for a brief 
interval, thinking to relieve her op- 
pressed spirits by walking, for a little 
while, up and down the long gallery. 
Having slowly paced backwards and 
forwards once or twice, she rested 
against the little oriel window at the 
furthest extremity of the gallery, and 
gazed, with saddened eye, upon the 
setting sun, till at length, in calm 
grandeur, it disappeared beneath the 
horizon. ’Twas to Kate a solemn and 
mournful sign ; especially followed as 
it was by the deepening shadows and 
gloom of evening. Shesighed ; and, 
with her hands crossed on her bosom, 
gazed, with a tearful eye, into the 
darkening sky, where glittered the 
brilliant evening star. Thus she re- 
mained, a thousand pensive and tender 
thoughts passing through her mind, 
till the increasing chills of evening 
warned her to retire. ‘ I will go,” 
said she to herself, as she walked 
slowly along, “‘ and try to play the 
evening hymn—I may not have many 
more opportunities !” : With this view, 
she gently opened the drawingroom 
door, and, glancing around, found that 
she should be alone. The fire gave 
the only light. She opened the organ 
with a sigh, and then sat down before 
it for some minutes without touching 

-the keys. At length she struck them 
very gently, as if fearful of disturbing 
those who, she soon recollected, were 
too distant to hear her. Ah! how 
many associations were stirred up: as 
~she played over the simple and solemn 
air! At length, in a low and rather 
tremulous voice, she begun— - 


© Soon will the evening star, with silver 
ray, 

Shed its mild radiance o’er the sacred day ; 

Resume we, then, ere night and silence 
reign, 

The rites which holiness and heaven or- 
dain ” 





She sung the last line somewhat in- 
distinctly ; and, overcome by a flood 
of tender recollections, ceased play- 
ing ; then, leaning her head upon her 
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hand, she shed tears. At length she 
resumed—. 

“ Here humbly let us hope our Maker’s 
smile 

Will crown with sweet success our earthly 
toil— 

And here, on each returning Sabbath, 
join ™. 

Here poor Kate’s voice quivered— 
and, after one or two ineffectual at- 
tempts to sing the next line, she 
sobbed, and ceased playing. She re- 
mained for several minutes, her face 
buried in her handkerchief, shedding 
tears. At length, “ I'll play the last 
verse,” thought she, “ and then sit 
down before the fire, and read over 
the evening service, (feeling for her 
little prayer-book,) before I return to 
poor mamma.” With a firmer hand 
and voice she proceeded— 

“‘ Father of Heaven! in whom our hopes 
confide, 

Whose power defends us, and whose pre- 
cepts guide— 

In life our guardian, and in death our 
friend, 

Glory supreme be thine, till time shall end!” 

She played and sung these lines 
with a kind of solemn energy; and 
she felt as ifa ray of heavenly light 
had trembled for a moment upon her 
upturned eye. She had not been, as she 
had supposed, alone; in the farthest 
corner of the room had been all the 
while sitting her brother—too exqui- 
sitely touched by the simplicity and 
goodness of his sweet sister, to apprise 
her of his presence. Several times 
his feelings had nearly overpowered 
him; and as she concluded, he arose 

from his chair, and approaching her, 
after her first surprise was over,— 
«* Heaven bless you, dear Kate!” said 
he, taking her little hands in his own. 

Neither of them spoke for a few mo- 
ments. 

“I could not have sung a line, or 
played, if I had known that you were 

here,” said she. 

“ I thought so, Kate.” 

“TI don’t think I shall ever have 
heart to play again.” 

** Be assured, Kate, that submission 
to the will of God,” said Mr Aubrey, 
as, he with his arm round his sister, 

they walked slowly to and fro, “ is 
the great lesson to be learned from the 
troubles of life; and for that purpose 
they are sent. Let us bear up awhile ; 
‘the waters will not go over our 
heads !"” 
NO. CCXCY. VOL: XLVII. 
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TI hope not,” replied his sister, 
faintly, and in tears. 

“ Howdid youleaveAgnes,Charles?” 

‘ She was asleep: she is still very 
feeble’———Here the door was sud- 
denly opened, and Miss Aubrey’s maid 
entered hastily, exclaiming, “* Are you 
here, ma’am ?—or sir ?” 

‘* Here we are,” they replied, hur- 
rying towards her ; ‘* what is the mat- 
ter?” 

‘“‘ Oh, madam is talking ! She began 
She did 
indeed, sir. She's talking, and”—— 
continued the girl, almost breathless. 

‘© My mother talking!” exclaimed 
Aubrey, with an amazed air. 

“* Oh yes, sir! she is—she is, in. 
deed !”” 

Miss Aubrey sunk into her brother’s 
arms, overcome for a moment with the 
sudden and surprising intelligence. 

« Rouse yourself, Kate!” he ex- 
claimed with animation ; “ did I not 
tell you that Heaven would not for- 
get us? But I must hasten up stairs, 
to hear the joyful sounds with my own 
ears—and do you follow as soon as 
you can.” Leaving her in the care 
of her maid, he hastened out of the 
room up stairs, and was soon at the 
door of his mother’s chamber. He 
stood for a moment in the doorway, 
and his straining ears caught the gen- 
tle tones of his mother’s voice, speaking 
in alow but cheerful tone. His knees 
trembled beneath him with joyful ex- 
citement. Fearful of trusting himself 
in her presence till he had become 
calmer, he noiselessly sunk on the 
nearest chair, with beating heart and 
straining ear—ay, every tone of that 
dear voice thrilled through his heart. 
But I shall not torture my own or 
my reader’s heart by dwelling upon 
the scene that ensued. Alas! the ven- 
erable sufferer’s tongue was indeed 
loosed ;—but reason had fled! He 
listened—he distinguished her words. 
She supposed that all her children— 
dead and alive—were romping about 
her; she spoke of him and his sister 
as she had spoken to them twenty 
years ago. ; 

As soon as he had made this sad 
discovery, overwhelmed with grief he 
staggered out of the room; and mo- 
tioning his sister, who was entering, 
into an adjoining apartment, commu- 
nicated to her the mournful condition 

of her mother. 
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LINES ON THE SALE.OF THE BLACK ARAB, THE GIFT OF THE 
IMAUM OF MUSCAT. 


Yxs ! it is well that he should go, 
The matchless present of a king, 
From ends so vile, and thoughts so low, 

As round the soul of England cling. 


He was a horse for days of old, 
When British hearts were firm and 
true, 
Unfit for times so mean and cold, 
And that the greedy pedlars knew ; 


They cared not, when to stranger-men 
The courteous monarch’s gift was 
sent ; 
That link’d therewith, for ever then 
The honour of the people went. 


They care not that the shameful tale 
Throughout the wavering East is 
borne, 
Making the sellers, and the sale, 
A mark for just and hostile scorn. 


What though with throbbing hearts 
we fear 
Strange terrors rushing from afar, 
and daily rather feel than hear 
The stealthy tread of Russian war? 


Great thoughts, great deeds, and feel- 
ings high, 
The sunshine of our British past, 
All they can neither sell nor buy, 
To heaven or hell away they cast. 


Yes ! it is well that he should go, 
The matchless present of a king, 
From ends so vile, and thoughts so 

low. 
As round the soul of England cling. 


The spirit of his Arab sires 
Would droop, as though in fetters 
bound, 
With no reflection of its fires, 
From aught that moved or breathed 
around. 


England of yore was full of men 
Made strong to run a glorious 
course, 
Of lion-port and eagle-ken, 
Fit riders for the Arab horse. 


His high heart, then, like mingling 
flame, 

Into their brightness would have 
flow’d ; 





And, in his generous veins, the same 
Free spirit would have lived and 
glow’d. 


Such were the fearless few who stood 
Around a trembling tyrant’s throne, 
Eager to shed their dearest blood 
On freedom’s primal altar-stone. 


Such were the giants who upsprung 
Round her who erush’d insulting 
Spain, 
When, from our arms and hearts, we 
flung 
The fragments of the papal chain. 


Such who, in old manorial halls, 
Which yet with loyal echoes ring, 
Live still along the storied walls 
In armour for an outraged king. 


a at: Naseby stood, and 
ie 
Unbroken by the Roundhead boor, 
Or from broad death- wounds swell’d 
the tide 
Of faithful blood on Marston moor. 


But Faith, and Truth, and Chivalry, 
And emanating powers, have fled ; 
The veins of the worn earth are dry, 
By. _— each mighty growth was 
ed. 


Scarce, through the gathering dim- 
ness, One 
True-hearted heir of ancient worth 
Shines, like the last ray of the sun, 
The night before the floods went 
forth. 


The rest are shadows of an hour, 

A sapless, bloodless, boneless throng, 
Without the spirit, or the power, 

For noble right, or strenuous wrong. 


Amid the fog, and icy gloom, . 
Round wither’d heart, and stunted 
brain, 
We have not sympathy, or room 
For aught that shows a generous 
strain. 


Then freely let the Arab go, 
That matchless present of a king, 
From ends so vile, and thoughts so 


low ’ 
As round the soul of sng cling. 
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BALLADS FROM THE ROMAIC. 
BY WILLIAM E. AYTOUN, 


I. 


CHARON AND HIs CHARGE. 
Ti siyvees Haipa ra Bourd, xeel oxtxovy Bovpropetvee ; 


Wny look the distant mountains so gloomy and so drear ? 

Are tempests sweeping o’er them, or is the. rain-cloud near? 

No shadow of the tempest is there, nor wind, nor rain,— ‘ 
’Tis Charon that is passing by with all his gloomy train. 


The young men march before him, in all their strength and pride ; 
The tender little infants, they totter by his side ; 

The old men walk behind him—and earnestly they pray, 

Both young and old, imploring him to grant a brief delay. 


* O Charon! halt, we pray thee, beside some little town, 

Or near some sparkling fountain where the waters wimple down. 
The old will drink and be refresh’d—the young the disc will fling, 
And the tender little children pluck flowers beside the spring.” 


“ [ will not stay my journey, nor halt by any town— 
Near any sparkling fountain where the waters wimple down : 


‘ The mothers, coming to the well, would meet the babes they bore, 
The wives would know their husbands—nor could I part them more.” 


II. 


THE VOICE FROM THE TOMB, 


' , LdeCoerov orev aivccpss, Thy xigicex’ OA’ npeteate 


" Two days we held our festival—two days we feasted high ; . 
And on the third our wine was done—both cask and cup were dry. 
t The captain sent me forth alone to seek a fresh supply ; 


But nothing of the way I knew, for stranger there was I. 


I took the first frequented path: it brought me to a cave— 
Another led me through the wood—another to the wave ; 

At last I reach’d a rising ground, where many a cluster'd grave 
Mark’d, with its cross and figured stone, the dwelling of the brave. 





One stood apart from all the rest—one low and lonely bed ; 

d I saw it not, but, wandering on, I stepp’d upon its head ; 
And lo! I heard a yoice beneath—a voice as from the dead, 
Like thunder subterranean, in answer to my tread. 


‘* What hast thou there, O lonely tomb?—what cause disturbs thy rest? 
The black earth heap’d too heavily—the stone upon thy breast?” 

‘¢T am not wearied with the stone, nor by the mould opprest ; 

It is thine own unhallow’d step that wakes me from my rest! 


“ Remove thy foot from off my head, thou stranger of the night, 

And trouble not the sleep of him who fought his country’s fight ; 

, For I have been a young man too, in glory and in might, 

And wander'd on the mountain side when the moon was shining bright.” 


. 
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III. 


LOVE’S WITNESS. 
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«© WuEn I was in thy chamber, 
Alone, my love, with thee, 

Night cast its shadow round us, 
And none was there to see ; 

The very breeze was lying 
Asleep within the tree ; 

Then who could tell, or who reveal, 
This cruel tale of me?” 


‘¢ The lady moon was peeping; 
And watch'd us through the tree ; 
A little star shot downwards, 
And told it to the sea ; 
A sailor caught the whisper, 
Who bore no love to me, 
And sang, before a maiden’s door, 
This wicked tale of thee.” 


IV. 
IOTIS DYING. 
Tyxovopees WOAY Tayva, Ov’ wees ooov ve Deen. 


Two hours before the dawning, while yet the night-stars gleam, 
I wake me from my slumber, and plunge into the stream ; 

I look around and listen—the morning watch is mine— 

I hear the beeches rustle, I hear the murmuring pine. - 


- My comrades lie around me; but yet they do not sleep. 
They call upon their captain—they call him and they weep ; 
«© Up, up, Iotis! rouse thee—to battle with thy best ! 
The enemy are on us !—up, up, we may not rest!” 


«* What shall I say, my children ?—how answer to your call ? 
This wound of mine is mortal; deep struck the deadly ball ; 
’Tis burning in my bosom—ye summon me in vain : 

O! never in the combat my sword shall flash again ! 


‘«* Your hands, my brave ones! raise me—once more erect I stand, 
Once more ye gather round me, my-true and trusty band ! 

Sounds not my voice as clearly as in the battle cry ? 

Then bring me wine, bright sparkling, that I may drink and die! 


«* O! were I on the mountains—the mountains wild and free ! 
Beside the upland forest, beneath the spreading tree ; 

To feel the breezes blowing, to hear the wild-bird’s song, 

And sheep-bells gayly jingling, as the white flock moves along!” 




















Mk PrEnDEVILLE has, beyond ques- 
tion, the honour of belonging to the 
Emerald Isle; and he accordingly de- 
votes much of his space for the appro- 
priate — of giving some very 
amusing sketches of Irish life, in this 
new edition of Paradise Lost. The 
very way in which he introduces 
Adam to Eve, is most decidedly Hi- 
bernian. In the fourth book all read- 
ers of English poetry will remember 
Eve's description after first meeting 
with her future lord and master. 
Guided by the heavenly voice she 
found him 

ae fair indeed and tall, 
Under a platan,” 


P. L. B. ive 476-7. 


according to the old, but we suppose 
now obsolete reading, Mr Prendeville 
having, with true national instinct 
and sagacity, made a splendid emen- 
dation. He reads, she found him 


x4 fair indeed and tall, 
Under a plantain,” — 


zt. é. under that West Indian tree, the 
produce of which is the invariable 
companion of the yam or potato. 
s¢ Yams and plantains” is the first 
cry which refreshes the ear of the 
voyagers on arriving at Jamaica, or 
any other island of the Caribbean seas; 
and the potato having so long run in 
Mr Prendeville’s head, it is no wonder 
that the association of ideas should 
lead him to think of its companion, 
the plantain. Even in poetry they are 
linked together as well as in the mar- 
ket; for thus sings Waller in his Bat- 
tle of the Summer Islands— 


‘© With candy’d plantains and the juicy 








pine, 

On choicest melons, and sweet grapes 
they dine, 

And with potatoes fat their wanton 
swine.” 


There is something romantic in this 
picturesque appearance of Adam for 
the first time, and it must be consola- 
tory to the friends of Negro emancipa- 
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tion. It is no great stretch of fancy 
to suppose, that as Adam was under a 

lantain he was over a potato, which 
indeed the context in some measure 
justifies us in supposing. We may 
suppose that he was occupied in heart- 
ily regaling himself with a copious 
mess of that most prolific of plants, 
(see Collins’s highly instructive note 
on Thersites’s “‘ Devil luxury with 
his potato finger,” in Troilus and 
Cressida, act v. sc. ii.,) in anticipation 
of the visit of her who is first told that 
she 

= to him shall bear 

Multitudes like thyself, and so be styled 
Mother of all mankind.” 


As this is the most ingenious varia 
lectio, out of all sight, made by Mr 
Prendeville in the volume, it is with 
much regret we find him in his notes 
imputing so valuable an emendation 
as that of plantain for platan, to **in- 
advertence.” Such a backing out is 
not by any means “ the potato.” 

But in many other places of this 
Hibernian edition, no plea of inad- 
vertence can deprive Ireland of the 
honour of illustrating Paradise Lost, 
We shall cite a few instances. Among 
the devils who rose from the burning 
lake at the call of Satan, came they 





“¢ __. who from the bord’ring flood 
Of old Euphrates, to the brook that parts 
Egypt from Syrian ground, had general 
names 
Of Badlim and Ashtaroth.” 
B. i. 419-22. 


Which gives Mr Prendeville an op- 
portunity of narrating some reminis- 
cences of his youth. 


‘¢ In Ireland—at least in the southe 
western part—the ‘ Baal Thinnih,’ called 


~ in English ‘ Bonefire,’ by the peasantry, is 


celebrated on St John’s eve. It is a day 
and right of great merrymaking. I have 
myself joined, when a boy, in the amuse- ~ 
ment and the ceremony. Close by each 
farm-house a fire is kindled in the evening, 
and the cattle are brought to it; if they 
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cannot be driven through it, each inter- 
ested person takes a burning brand, a 
branch of a bush or tree, and strives to 
strike the animals, who are frequently 
hemmed in by a circle of men and women, 
to prevent their escape in their consterna- 
tion. The affrighted beasts running to 
and fro, and their fire-armed pursuers, 
present together a curious and exciting 
stene, which spreads over the whole coun- 
try. Some of the men and women leap 
through the fire. The cattle are supposed 
to be rendered fruitful, and preserved from 
evil during the ensuing seasons, by this 
contact with the holy fire. This ceremony 
ended, all the people of a district, young 
and old, assemble at the general ‘ bone- 
fire,’ for which great preparations have 
been made. It is generally an immense 
pile of turf, of a pyramidal shape, with the 
decayed trunk of a tree in the middle 
and out-topping the lofty pile, decked 
round with dry bones and green boughs, 
and surrounded with the skull of a horse 
or cow, when it can be procured. With- 
out these the fire is incomplete. There 
is always music and dancing till a late 
hour—sometimes till the dawn, In some 
places a long file of men bearing flambeaus 
proceed from the fire a considerable dis- 
tance, until they meet parties belonging to 
another fire, marching in similar proces- 
sion ; and then both parties, waving their 
torches in mutual salutation, return. These 
long rows of moving light seen on the 
slopes of the hills, and the columns of 
flame from the blazing piles, exhibit a very 
imposing spectacle.” 


Mr Prendeville, we see, very pro- 
perly spells, and no doubt derives 
“ bonefire,” “as the English (?) call it,” 
just in the manner that his country- 
men pronounce it. We think that, 
in these religious ceremonies, Baal is 
not the only god adored, being of 
opinion that Chemos, the peculiar na- 
ture of whose phallic worship is agree- 
ably described by Mr Prendeville, in 
a note on P. LZ. B. i. 406, meets with 
due attention from the male and fe- 
male votaries. The late Mr Henry 
O'Brien wrote a most entertaining 
Essay on the Round Towers of Ire- 
land as connected with that worship, 
which we think might be indietonsh 
transferred into Mr Prendeville’s 
notes. It is a very ancient religion ; 
and, notwithstanding the introduction 
of another creed, it is still devoutly 
honoured in all parts of Ireland. In 
one thing, however, we deem our 
learned annotator decidedly wrong. 


« In the British isles,” he says, “strong 


(May, 
remnants of this worship, [that of 
Baal,| which was introduced by the 
Druids, still exist.” It is plain that 
Mr Prendeville, though Irish, is not 
Milesian, as indeed his name would 
lead us tosuspect. Introduced by the 
Druids indeed! Does not Milton him- 
self point out its original seat, from 
Euphrates to the brook which parts 
Egypt from Syrian ground? And do 
not Keating, O'Halloran, O'Flaherty, 
Macgeoghegan, and other Druidical 
historians inform us, that Milesius, 
father of Heber, Herenen, and Ir, and 
all the other Milesians of the world, 
married Scota, daughter of king Pha- 
raoh of Egypt, we know not whether 
Amenophis the Second or not? And 
was it not he, then, who brought the 
worship with him straight from Egypt 
itself, fresh as a daisy, without the 
Irish being beholden to the Druids 
or any other such second-hand autho- 
rities for the same? Mr Prendeville 
records in his note on 


ms fierce, with grasped arms 


Clashed on their sounding shields the din 
of war.” —P. L. B. i. 668. 


that 


“ T have often heard a pugnacious Irish. 
man say, in his native language, ‘ I strike 
the shield and call for battle ;’ a phrase, 
no doubt, derived from the custom of the 
Celtic tribes ;” 





and if he broaches theories so dispar-. 
aging to the Milesians, as their being 
indebted to the alien Druids—mere 
mushroom moderns to them—for any 
thing, he may find the shield struck, 
and battle against him called for, by 
some pugnacious Celt. Itis.a pity he 
did not give us the original Irish of 
the ery ; for it would look neat in a 
commentary upon Milton. 

China, it might be imagined, was 
rather too remote from Ireland, to 
allow of its calling up Irish reminis. 
cences; but the patriotic mind of Mr 
Prendeville saw an opportunity, and 
accordingly, when we, (or rather Sa- 
tan,) came to some place resembling 


** The barren plains 
Of Sericana, where Chineses drive 
With sails, and wind their cany waggons 
light.”—P. L. B. iii. 487-39. 


The commentator tells us, that he 


‘¢ __ Saw a vehicle of somewhat.a similar 
construction, with four wheels, at the 


extremity of the bay of Dublin, near 
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Sandymount; which, when the wind was 
favourable, and the tide out, ran along for 
miles at great speed on the level strand, 
requiring no other human management 
than that of regulating the sails, of which 
there were two or three; the steersman 
standing with several others on a platform 
on the deck,” 


But it is not merely the productions of 
Irish art which are thus appropri- 
ately commemorated—those of Irish 


nature are not forgotten. Inthe gar- 

den of Eden, 

‘¢ Blossoms and fruits at once of golden 
hue 


Appeared, with gay enamelled colours 
mixed,”—P. L. B. iv. 148-9. 


and Eden must not be allowed to outdo 
Erin. Accordingly, 


‘* It is a remarkable fact, that a species 
of the arbutus, which abounds near the 
lakes of Killarney, shooting out of the bare 
solid rocks, produces blossom and fruit at 
once, I have often, when a schoolboy, 
plucked blossom, green fruit, and ripe 
fruit from the same tree at the same time.” 


Another touch of Paradise puts Mr 
Prendeville in mind of—the first flower 
of the earth and first gem of the sea. 
Eve says, 


** As in a shady nook I stood retired, 
Just then return’d at shut of evening 
flowers ;” 


on which the commentator remarks: 


“© ¢ At shut of evening flowers. A 
beautiful epithet of evening, according to 
the occupation of Adam and Eve, The 
Greek husbandman termed the evening 
Bovavroy, or, * unyoking time of oxen.’ 
Flowers become contracted in the evening, 
and expand with the rising sun. As va- 
rious epithets have been applied to the 
evening by people of all nations, according 
to their several pursuits, (in some of the 
pastoral parts of Ireland the evening is 
called * milking-time,’) this epithet of 
‘ shut of evening flowers’ is admirably 
— of the occupation of Adam and 

ve,” 


Is Mr P. so ignorant as not to know 
that the Greeks called morning and 
evening auodryes, i.e. milking-time? 
But our national vanity makes us here 
put in a claim for the superiority of 
Scotland in marking this picturesque 
hour of the day. What are the base 
mechanical unyokings of the Greeks, 
or the milkings of the Irish and the 


Arcadians, compared with o : 
of the hour a" Wit, our dating 
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** We kiss a bonnie lassie, when the kye 
comes hame ?” 


Even the flowery occupation of Mil- 
ton’s Adam and Eve sinks into tame 
and sleepy prose, if brought into con- 
trast with the Scotch mode of compu- 
ting the hour of evening by polite and 
gallant attention to the flowers of the 
forest of living flesh and blood, to say 
nothing of bone. 

We shall only extract one other 
Irish anecdote, because we have a 
somewhat peculiar and personal 
knowledge of the subject. 


‘¢ Now when ambrogial night, with clouds 
exhaled 
From that high mount,” &c. 
P. L. B. v. 642-3. 


On this we have the following note. 


“So Homer calls night ‘ ambrosial,’ 
Il. ii, 97 ; and sleep, for the same reason, 
* ambrosial,’ v. 19, because it strengthens 
and refreshes.—(JV.) Mr Wyse, M.Pe. 
for Waterford, a great Oriental traveller, 
and one of the best scholars I know, has 
told me that the word ‘ambrosial’ 
(a~Beoom) applied to night in Homer, evi- 
dently refers to the delightful serenity of 
the air, and the fragrant exhalations from 
the flowers, during the summer nights in 
Ionia, (the country of Homer, ) which have 
a composing and invigorating effect.” 


Mr Wise now may be a great Ori- 
ental, or hereafter a great Australasian 
traveller, for any thing we know to 
the contrary, as well as being one of 
the best scholars Mr Prendeville is 
acquainted with: no doubt a high 
commendation. But what can he tell 
about Ambrosial nights? Was he 
ever present at any of the Woctes 
Ambrosiane? If he pretends that he 
was, he is an impostor, and fit only to 
be president of the Anti-Education 
Board. If he had been among us, he 
would have known that it was not the 
fragrance of flowers, but of some- 
thing far more potent, exhaling during 
not only the summer but the winter 
nights in Gabriel’s Road, or Picardy 
Place, (the native countries of the 
Noctes,) which had. the composing 
and invigorating effects upon all who 
enjoyed it ; rendering their immortal 
conversations such a world’s wonder of 
wit, eloquence, fun, pathos, poetry, 
learning, and balaam ; and‘during their 
too brief existence delighting and in- 
structing, awing, as Aristotle says, 
with terror, or soothing with pit 2 all 
the sons and danghters of mankind. 
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The learned Dr. Maginn learnedly ' 


maintains that the 


. & Nepenthes which the wife of Thon 
In Egypt gave to Jove-born Helena,” 


The 
Nawivbis 7 wyorov, Te xaRwY tart~ 
Anboy amavray, 


is nothing but Sanscrit for punch, 
which he proves by cutting off Nn at 
the beginning, and throwing away ¢s 
at the end, changing + into wu, and > 
into ch ; which, it must be admitted, 
is very much in the approved fashion 
of etymologists in general. Perhaps 
that Nepenthes might have been the 
fragrant flower which so much plea- 
sed the nostril, .and composed and 
invigorated, in the Ambrosian nights’ 
entertainments. The great Oriental 
traveller Mr Wise, we remark in 
passing, settles for ever, in a paren- 
thesis, the long-vexed question as to 
the birthplace of Homer, with a 
slapdash nonchalance which is high- 
ly edifying. After these displays of 
attention to the land of his birth, it is 
perfectly correct to find Mr Prende- 
ville maintaining its character for the 
illustrious figure of speech for which 
it is so famous—as for instance, when 
he tells us in a note on 


** The dreaded name 
Of Demogorgon.” 
P. L. B. ii. 965— 


that “ Demogorgon” was a fright- 
‘ful nameless deity, which the ancients 
thought capable of producing the most 
terrible effects, and whose name they 
dreaded to pronounce ; or maintains 
that when the sun is 


** Jocund to run 
His longitude through heaven’s high- 
road.” 
P. L. B. vii. 372-3. 


«‘ Longitude here means the sun’s 
course from east to west in a straight 
line,” which is something like his 
countryman’s purchase of a gun to 
shoot straight round a corner. We 
find him indulging in many other 
tropes of the same kind ; but we are 
really sorry that he has disturbed a 
various reading of his own in the pas- 
sage, 

. Or Bactrian Sophi, from the horns 
Of Turkish crescent, leaves all waste 
beyond 
The realm of Aladule, in his retreat 
To Taurus or Casbeen.” 









[May,. 
Where he substitutes Taurus in the 
text, unwisely changed ina note, for 
Tauris.. The Prendevillian reading 
suggests a pleasant association with 
the horns of a line or two before, and 
a bull should be always uppermost in 
the head of an Irishman. 

These are among the most original 
passages which we can find in Mr 
Prendeville’s volume, almost every 
thing else in his commentary being 
conveyed cleanly from former editors. 
He gives the following account of his 
own labours. After having noticed 
Newton and Todd, he goes on to say, 


‘* As I wished to consult not alone 
utility but brevity, all through this com- 
mentary, I have often given the substance 
merely (faithfully however) of a note of a 
commentator, especially if a long one; 
and often when two or more commentators 
have given in different words the same 
explanation of a passage, or have severally 
expounded several parts of a passage, I 
have fused all these together, so as to give, 
for the sake of perspicuity, a consecutive 
and even exposition of the whole, affixing 
to the note the initials of their names. 
Whenever I found the commentator’s 
words brief and explicit enough, I have 
given them. Whenever there have been 
many conflicting opinions, I have given 
the main points, and compared them, 
so as to enable the reader to form his 
judgment, while I express my own. I 
often, too, intersperse in the notes as- 
cribed to others, remarks of my own, in 
order to render the explanation more com- 
plete. Without swelling out the work by 
giving many objections, I have so shaped 
the answers as to let the reader know 
what these objections are, while they are 
fully refuted. : . ° . : 
The notes to which no initial is affixed, I 
hold myself responsible for ; of these many 
have been derived from various sources, 
and many are exclusively my own. Of 
my Own notes it is enough for me to say, 
that they have been only given to rectify the 
misinterpretation, or supply the omissions 
of former commentators; or to explain dif- 
ficult passages which these commentators 
did not explain. My own notes can be 
easily distinguished, for I speak in the first 
person ; so that I alone am entitled to blame 
or praise for them. In unravelling the 
structure of many of Milton’s sentences, I 
have often found it necessary to analyse 
them on classical principles, differently 
from those who judge of them according 
to the rules of English composition, The 
fact is, his style is peculiar to himself, 
embodying all the graces and peculiarities 
of the ancient tongues.” — 
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Of those graces and peculiarities 
very few fresh specimens indeed have 
been pointed .out by the present edi- 
tor. 


** Dissertations on Milton’s taste, cha- 
racter, beauties, imperfections, &c., I have 
not thought it necessary to introduce. It 
is better the reader should form his own 
judgment of all this from an examination 
of the original passages and their explana- 
tions. I have also excluded an immense 
mass of quotations from obscure English 
and Italian authors, in which similitudes 
have been attempted to be shown by men 
more ambitious of character for learning 
and research, than for useful and appro- 
priate commentary; ?.e. I have discarded 
what is called the treasures of the Gothic 
library, just because I have found them use- 
less, Todd’s edition is full of this curious 
though idle learning (yet he has some good 
original notes). All these referencesto such 
passages I have unscrupulously swept away. 
To no reader could they be instructive ; 
and most readers they would tire and dis- 
gust. My wish is to fill, not to overload, 
the mind of the reader. It would require 
a great stretch of credulity to believe that 
there was even a remote coincidence 
between the original passages and most of 
the passages often quoted as parallel. It 
is doubtful to me, if Milton, allowing that 
he read most of these’ productions, (in- 
cluding sonnets, madrigals, low comedies, 
romances, and fairy tales, &c.) ever thought 
of them, when composing Paradise Lost. 
I have confined myself to comparisons 
with passages of the greatest authors, 
which he is known to have constantly 
read and admired—Shakspeare, Spenser, 
Dante, Ariosto, and Tasso; and the most 
approved of the Greek and Latin authors; 
adding, of course, the scriptural writers. 
Whenever I found only a gleam of like- 
ness, I have barely given a reference to 
the passage referred to: but when I find 
a coincidence in sentiment or style, I 
quote the original passage, not alone for 
the sake of elucidation, but for an exercise 
to the classical reader’s mind and memory. 
I have observed the same rule, in a great 
degree, as to the scriptural authorities. 
Translations of the passages quoted from 
the classics I have also omitted, because 
to the learned reader they are unnecessary ; 
and to the unclassical, delusive. Poetic 
translations (especially if in rhyme) of the 
ancient authors are never faithful; they 
are decorative paraphrases at best, if not 
mutilations carried on with great nicety of 
dissection. Ihave divided the text into 
paragraphs, for a more proper distinction 
of the several parts of the subject; and 
have marked the speeches by inverted 
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commas—a plan which, though novel in 
the printing of this poem, I imagine the 
reader will find convenient. I have also 
occasionally used the dash (thus —) be- 
tween members of a sentence, to mark 
apposition, and the absence of the copula- 
tive conjanction, especially when the ordi- 
nary punctuation would be insufficient to 
determine the necessary pause. In the 
first portion of the poem, I have marked 
many elisions and contractions, to serve 
the inexperienced reader as a guide during 
the remainder. The text is now pretty 
well established, (the punctuation of Mil- 
ton’s editions having been, in consequence 
of his blindness, very incorrect,) and L 
have generally followed that of Todd’s edi- 
tion, which is the best. There may be 
discovered some typographical mistakes in 
this edition, but they cannot be very im- 
portant. I have noticed in the notes errors 
(chiefly of punctuation) in this text and 
others. I cannot claim a peculiar exemp- 
tion from verbal errors—no work is free 
from them. In the Index I have contrived 
to blend the advantages of an historical and 
verbal index.” 


He has discarded what is called the’ 
treasures of the Gothic library. Has 
he? Are the English authors, con- 
temporary with Shakspeare and Mil- 
ton himself? Are the Italian contem- 
poraries of Dante, Tasso, Ariosto, 
Gothic? Ifthey be, we do not under- 
stand the word, whether taken literally 
or metaphorically. A very few in- 
stances, and we shall not travel further 
than the first book, will show how 
judiciously Mr Prendeville has acted 
in discarding these Gothic treasures... 


1. ** Hurl’d headlong flaming from the 
ethereal sky.” —L. 45. 


Prendeville is content to refer us to 
Jupiter flinging Vulcan out of heas 
ven— 


“Pils, odes tirayay, cme Enrou Seras- 
cioro— 


which bears but a slight resemblance 
to Milton. Boyd refers, and he is 
followed by Todd, to Dante. 


*¢ Vedea colui, che fu nobil creato 
Piu d’ altra creatura, gid dal cielo 
Folgoreggiando, scender da un lato.” 
Purgat. e. xii. 25. 
And the passage quoted from Hey- 
wood's Hierarchy of Angels, by Todd, 
is so similar to Milton’s as almost to- 
seem to have suggested it. 


2. “ Better to reign in hell than serve in 
heaven, "= L, 263. 
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Prendeville notices the remarkable 
saying of Julius Caesar, that he would 
rather be the first man in a country 
town than the second in Rome; and 
observes, after Newton, that Milton 
has improved upon Prometheus’s 
answer to Mercury in schylus. 
Todd would have supplied him with 
a passage from Phineas Fletcher's 
Locusts : when speaking of the Prince 
of darkness, he says :-—— 


*t To be in heaven the second he disdains, 
So now the first in hell and flames he 
raignes ’— 
and if he had read Giles Fletcher's 
Christ's Victory over Death, he would 
there have found a still closer resem- 
blance, not noticed by the commenta- 
tors. 
3. “* He called so loud, that all the hol- 
low deeps 
Of hell resounded.—L. 315. 


On this Prendeville has no note. 
Todd quotes the celebrated lines of 
Tasso— 


“ Tremar le spaziose atre caverne,” &c. 
and two from Marino, “ Strage degl’ 
Innocenti,” one of which is— 
* Ulularo tré volte i cavi spechi, 

Tré volte rimbombor |’ ombre profonde.” 


4. “ Fair Damascus,” Lt. 468.—is 
_ the bel Damasco of the Jerusalem 
Delivered.—C. iv. 43. 

5. “ That proud honour claimed Azazel 
as his right.” —L. 534, 


Warton and others after him refer to 


“ Age, the hoar, he was in the vaward, 
And bare the banner before death, by 
right he it claimed” — 
from the Vision of Perse Ploughman, 
which Milton had undoubtedly read. 
We may remark by-and-by, that Mr 
Prendeville has no notion of the rea- 
son why Azazel is the standard-bearer. 
of hell. 
6. ** Thrice he assay’d, and thrice— 
Tears—burst forth—interwove with 
sighs.— L. 619. 
Prendeville quotes Ovid's 
** Ter conata loqui, ter fletibus ora rigavit”’ 
after Bentley—and then adds some 
trifling remarks of his own. Might 
he not have taken from Bowles the 
lines of Sackville, in the Mirror for 
Magistrates ?~ 


5. Thryse he began to tell his doleful tale, 
And thryse the sighs did swallow up 
his voice. 





7. © Pandemonium.” This he 
tells us is from va» and %emono—the 
dwelling of all the devils. How does 
he make that out? Pandemonium is 
formed on the same analogy as Pan- 
idnion, Navewe, the assembly of all 
the Ionians mentioned by Herodotus. 
But one of the Gothic authors, Henry 
More, in his Song of the “ Soul,” had 
already called the castle strong on 
Ida hill, resorted to by a rascal rabble 
throng of miscreant wights, Pande- 
moniathen, as Todd might have in- 
formed him. 

8. The passage quoted by the same 
commentator from Phineas Fletcher’s 
Locusts, describing the meeting of 
the devils in conclave in hell's palace, 
is too long to extract for such a tri- 
fling purpose as that on which we are 
engaged ; but it was evidently in Mil- 
ton’s mind when he wrote the conclu- 
ding lines of the first book of ‘* Para- 
dise Lost.” 

It is needless to go through all the 
books in this manner: it is sufficient 
to say that Mr Prendeville has omitted 


at least two hundred strikingly illus. - 


trative passages, on the absurd prin- 
ciple of discarding what is called the 
treasures of the Gothic library. It 
may be answered, that we ought not 
to expect him to squeeze into one 
volume what occupies twoin the edition 
of Todd; but we think he might safely 
have discarded the treasures -of the 
schoolboy library, the mere common- 
places which every well educated lad 
has by heart, to make room for matter 
more difficult of access. For instance, 
we have, B. i. 1. 84—* O, how fallen!" 
paralleled with Virgil’s “ Hei mihi, 
qualis erat—quantum mutatus ab illo” 
—208. * The ocean stream,” wxsavoy 
xorauov, Which is not the thing: it is 
poos wxsavos——376. * Whom first, whom 
last,” with Homer’s tive rewroy rive ¥ 
israrov—B. ii, ** Sceptred king,” with 
Gunarexos Paciasev=s—174. * His red 
right hand,” with Horace’s ** Rubente 
Dextera”—588. * Dire hail,” with his 
“‘ Dire grandinis '’—‘* The gods who 
live at ease,” with Homer’s Seu je 
lowvrss, &e. &e. Trivialities like 
these are to be found in scores, and 
they are not much more than waste of 
paper. Equally useless are such pieces 
of information as those by which we 
learn that Moses is called “ That 
Shepherd,” i. 8, because he tended 
the flocks of his father-in-law Jethro; 
that Satan means “enemy,” and Mo- 
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loch “king,” in Hebrew; that Naaman 
was cured of the leprosy by Elisha, 
(i. 471;) that a Levite of Mount Ben- 
jamin was brutally used by the men of 
Gibeah, (i. 509,) which story is told 
at so much length as to occupy half a 
page of close type, (our critical editor 
has not, however, condescended to in- 
form us that this is one of the very 
few passages which Milton altered 
in his second edition;) or the five 
hundred other things of the same 
kind, which any decently catechised 
child could tell. And again, as value- 
less are the bits of classical and geo- 
graphical lore with which the notes 
swarm. We are told where Parnas- 
sus, Olympus, Dodona, &c., are to be 
found ; we are assured that Argo was 
the first long ship that sailed from 
Greece; the history of Bellerophon 
is detailed to us at great length ; we 
receive considerable information as to 
Bengal being in India, and the isth. 
mus of Darien lying between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, with 
much more of the same kind. For 
what class of readers of Paradise Lost 
can such schoolboy rubbish be needed ? 
In the midst of this hornbook annota« 
tion, we stumble every now and then 
upon something amusing. For exam- 
ple, when upon— 


‘“‘Or whom Biserta sent from Afric 
shore, 

When Charlemain with all his peerage 
fell 

By Fontarabia,”—B. i, 585-7. 


We find such a note as this,— 


‘He alludes to the Saracens, who 
crossed over from Biserta, the ancient 
Utica in Africa, to Spain. The Spanish 
historians, whom Milton here follows as 
more romantic, say that Charlemagne, 
king of France, and emperor of Germany, 
undertook, about the year 800, a war 
against the Saracens of Spain, but was 
routed and slain at Fontarabia, a strong 
town in the province of Biscay. But the 
French writers say that he was victorious, 
and died at home in peace.” —(JV.) 


Or of what use are such notes as 
these to a reader of Milton ?— 


‘* Pilasters,” ornamental pillars set in a 
wall, with about one-fourth of their thick- 
ness outside.—** Architrave,” the lower 
division of an entablature, or that part 
which rests on the capital or upper part of 
the column.—“ Cornice,” the uppermost 
member of the entablature, or the highest 
projection ; it crowns the order.— Frieze,’ 
that flat part between ‘the architrave and 
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cornice, generally ornamented with figures. 
‘Fretted,’ ornamented with fretwork or 
fillets interwoven at parallel distances.— 
(N., Johnson.) 

** © Cressets,’ any great light set on 
high, from the French croissette, because 
beacons had anciently crosses on their 
tops.” —(Johnson. ) 


That ’sdeined is disdained, ’plained 
complained ; that Gabriel, or Michael, 
or Raphael, is in some particular place 
to be pronounced as a dissyllable, else- 
where as a trisyllable; that opal is a 
sort of pale bluish stone; that maugre 
is despite of; that Asmodai is Asmo-. - 
deus, and so on, things to be found in 
the most ordinary dictionary, or dis- 
covered by the most ordinary ear. 
And what shall we think of this,— 


‘¢ But Joshua, whom the Gentiles Jesus 
call.” —B., xii. 307. 

*¢ Jesus is called Joshua, Acts vii. 45,. 

and Heb. iv.8. The names are the 

same in Hebrew and Greek.” He 

means to say that Joshua is called 

Jesus. 

How the names are the same in the 
Hebrew and the Greek, it would be 
hard to conceive. We might as well 
say that Diego and James, or Hans 
and Jack, or Guglielmo and Will, are 
the same in English and Spanish, or 
German or Italian. Ineovs is the Greek 
manner of expressing the Hebrew 
name Joshua, as we see in the Sep- 
tuagint, and every other Greek book 
in which Joshua’s name occurs. 

There was, then, plenty of room for 
other illustrations of Paradise Lost, 
by merely striking out this paltry stuff, 
which once might have had its value, 
but assuredly is of no value what- 
ever now. Patrick Hume, the first 
commentator, honestly did his busi- 
ness, of supplying, to the utmost of 
his knowledge, wherewithal to make 
the Scriptural and classical allusions 
of Milton intelligible to the general 
reader. Callander of Craigforth, who 
is here (p. 324) puffed as an excellent 
critic, did nothing more than pillage 
his countryman in a most shameless 
manner, as we proved in this Magazine 
of ours many a long year ago. But 
since Hume’s time, the schoolmaster 
has been most actively abroad; and 
Milton himself, who was actually a 
schoolmaster when living in the 
body, has, since he has departed 
from it, made, by means of this ver 
Paradise Lost, the ordinary read- 
ing public familiarly acquainted with 
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many a mitter which, in the days of 
Charles the Second, had not pene- 
trated very much. deeper than the 
upper circle of scholars. What, 
therefore, was commendable in 
Hume's time is contemptible now. 
And then, during these last forty 
years, the popular study of our an- 
cient lore, which may be said to 
have commenced with the publication 
of Percy’s Religues, has familiarized 
us with words deemed in Newton’s 
time, when an astonishing ignorance 
of our old language prevailed among 
the ordinary run of readers and 
writers, fit for a glossary. We need 
not now be told that chivalry means 
people who ride on horses or drive 
in chariots. The reader of Hohenlin- 
den, no very recondite poem, under- 
stands— 


* Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave, 
And charge with all thy chivalry !” 


without a patronising note of expla- 
nation. Itmay once have been a mat- 
ter of necessity to explain that a brand 
isa sword. Is it now requisite for 
the merest lounger over a novel? 
What proof-armour, plate, mail, tilt- 
ing, tournaments, blazonry, cressets, 
jousts, &c. &c., are, must be known to 
even the frequenters of minor theatres ? 
Sir Walter Scott has familiarized us 
well to all these things, and yet they 
are here duily explained in formal 
notes. Now, really we might expect 
that trivial classical quotations, chari- 
ty-school Scriptural lore, and circu- 
lating library knowledge, are not any 
longer to find a place in a critical 
edition of Paradise Lost. Whatever 
purpose they were originally intended 
to serve has been served long since, 
and they may now safely be discard- 
ed. At least one half of Mr Pren- 
deville’s notes are, in the present 
state of the most ordinary literature, 
quite useless. 

In another department of his task, 
Mr Prendeville throws down the 
gauntlet of defiance against all other 
epic poets in behalf of Paradise Lost, 
as becomes a loyal editor. He copies, 
of course, Addison’s laudatory re- 
marks, which, however, will hardly 
stand the test of rigid criticism, and 
boldly sets Milton 


** Above all Greek, above all Roman 
fame.” 


Some gentleman, who keeps him- 





self pradently anonymous, supplies 
the following sagacious sentences :— 


‘* Homer had certainly more invention 
than Virgil; and Virgil more judgment 
than Homer. But Homer had more of 
Virgil's talent than Virgil had of his; and, 
besides, possessed his own in a greater 
degree than Virgil did his own: in short, 
Homer had more judgment than Virgil had 
invention, and more invention than Virgil 
judgment. Yet the Hneid does not fall 
so short of the Iliad, as Virgil’s genius 
seems to do of Homer’s; which no doubt, 
in a great part, is owing to his skilful imi- 
tations. But Milton surpasses both; for 
he was equal to Homer in invention, and 
superior to him and Virgil in judgment.” 


This is a beautiful specimen of antithe- 
tical criticism, which may be success- 
fully applied to any thing. “ Apple. 
pies have certainly more fruit in them 
than apple-puddings, and apple-pud- 
dings more flour than apple-pies; but 
the pies have more of the pudding 
material than the puddings have of 
the pie material, and besides possess 
their own in a greater degree than 
the puddings do theirs: in short, the 
pies have more flour than the. pud- 
dings have fruit, and more fruit than 
the puddings have flour. But plum- 
puddings surpass both, for they are 
equal to apple-pies in fruit, and sur- 
pass them and apple-puddings in 
flour.” Now, as the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating of it, these 
elaborately balanced assertions, de re 
pistoria, will not be taken without 
being submitted to that decisive or- 
deal; and in like manner, we must 
be reluctant to admit, without some 
satisfactory test of their truth, the 
equally trim antitheses of the anony- 
mous aphorist in re critica. There 
are people in the world who imagine 
that Homer had not only more inven- 
tion, but more judgment than Virgil 
and Milton put together, and who 
question whether the judgment of our 
great English poet is exactly the 
point on which he is most deserving 
of approbation, in spite of such battle- 
dore and shuttlecock criticism as that 
just quoted. Elsewhere he tells us, 
that most of the eminent /iterati con- 
tend for the supremacy of Paradise 
Lost over any poem in any language 
or age, (Editor's: Preface, p. 1,) and 
on all due occasions takes an opportu- 
nity of extolling it as superior to the 
epics of Homer. These eminent lite- 
rati are, we believe, in a very respect~ 
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able minority’; and it would be hard 
indeed to point out one capable of un- 
derstanding Homer, who was ever 
guilty of holding such an opinion. 
At all events we do not think that Mr 
Prendeville has read 


‘“‘ The blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle,” 


with any remarkable care, in those 
passages in which he claims Milton’s 
superiority. For instance, in his note 
on the 14th and 28th lines of the 
Ninth Book, he assures us that his 
(Milton’s) theme was in truth more 
sublime than the wrath of Achilles, 
who dragged his dead foe Hector 
thrice round the walls of Troy. Now, 
if he had looked into Homer, he would 
have found that Achilles did no such 
thing. 

“‘ ws so (Hector and Achilles) ress 

Tl gscegeoso aroruy atgsdsvndarny 

nagncarimosrs modo.” 


*‘ Thrice they did both whirl round the 
city of Priam with rapid step.” 
Hector being by no means dead, but 
displaying most active signs of vita- 
lity. After he was killed, indeed, 
Achilles tied him to his chariot, and 
dragged him, not round the city, but 

straight to the ships. 


& parsis Oe psy (Hector) immes 
EAxOY annOsT TAG = xOLAaS «=e 
Axasav.” 


** And the swift horses dragged him piti- 
lessly to the hollow ships of the Gre- 
cians.” 

If Mr Prendeville had looked at 
the text on which he was comment- 
ing, he would have seen that Mil- 
ton made no such mistake. He de- 
scribes Hector as “the foe pursued 
thrice fugitive—not thrice dragged— 
about Troy wall.” But even Milton 
does not appear to be quite correct; 
for the wrath of stern Achilles—the 
ius ovAouem—which is the theme of 
the Iliad, was directed, not against 
Hector but Agamemnon. As so 
complete and accurate a scholar could 
‘hardly have made any error when 
Homer is concetned, perhaps we may 
conjecture that Milton dictated— 

‘ ** the wrath 

Of stern Achilles, or his foe pursued 

Thrice fugitive about Troy wall ”— 


such an error of the press being likely 
enough to escape the notice of Milton, 
or to excite the suspicion of his reader. 
If this reading be admitted, the mean- 
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ing of the passage is, “ my theme is 
more’ exalted than the anger of 
Achilles, which commences the Iliad, 
or the defeat of Hector, which brings 
it to a conclusion.” 


On B. iv. 1. 700, we have the fol- 
lowing note :— 


* Pope says that Milton imitates Homer 
(Il. xiv. 347), where Jupiter and Juno are 
represented as lying together in conjugal 
embrace on Ida; and that he copies the 
terms and cadence of his verse, and many 
of his words, Yes; but how small a 
portion of his description are Homer’s 
three lines! and how immeasurably supe- 
rior is this description to Homer’s, and to 
those of all the ancient poets put toge- 
ther !— 

Toscs 0° bare X4mv Yin Quev veobnrAse woiny, — 

Awroy 8’ teantyra, 13s xgoxer, 52” baxsvBoy, 

Tluxvov xas earanov, bs ago xSovos infos’ 
sEeyte 

The passage in Milton is unques- 
tionably very fine. : 

‘* Thus talking, hand in hand alone they 
pass’d 

On to their blissful bower: it was a place 

Chose by the sov'’reign planter, when he 
fram’d 

All things to man’s delightful use: the 
roof, 

Of thickest covert, was inwoven shade, 

Laurel, and myrtle; and what higher 
grew, 

Of firm and fragrant leaf: on either side 

Acanthus, and each odorous bushy shrub, 

Fenec’d up the verdant wall; each beau- 
teous flower, 

Iris all hues, roses, and jessamine, 

Rear’d high their flourish’d heads between, 
and wrought 

Mosaic: underfoot the violet, 

Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inlay 

Broider’d the ground, more colour’d than 
with stone, 

Or costliest emblem.” 

But that it is immeasurably supe- 
rior, or superior at all to Homer's, is 
quite another question. Mr Prende- 
ville did not reflect that Milton was 
describing a bower—Homer a bed— 
which are two rather different things. 
The laurel, myrtle, and what higher 
grew of firm and fragrant leaf, the 
odorous shrubs, and even the roses, if 
any with thorns were to be found in 
Paradise, would not be the most agree- 
able present for Earth to offer as a 
couch for Jupiter and Juno, however 
ornamental they may be in a bower. 
Homer employed three lines, because 
these three lines said all that he had 
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to say; as, for a reason of the same 
kind, Milton in his passage has em- 
loyed some fifteen. . When Homer 
= to describe a bower, as Calypso’s 
in the Odyssey, E. 59—74; or a 
garden, as that of Aleimous, Od. H. 
‘112—132, he spends upon it as many 
lines as Milton, which must gratify 
the arithmetical heart of Mr Prende- 
ville, who evidently values poetry by 
its length. Milton had the passages 
of the Odyssey clearly in his mind, as 
any one will perceive who compares 
the poems. By the way, why is Mr 
Prendeville content with merely de- 
fining “emblem,” which occurs in 
the last line we have quoted, without 
taking as an illustration— 
** Arte pavimenti, atque emblemate ver- 
miculato ”— 


‘with which he might have been sup- 
plied by Bentley? Is it because, as 
B. had omitted to point out the author, 
P. did not like to expose himself as 
not knowing that it came from Lu- 
cilius ? 

Mr Prendeville’s note on Book v. 
]. 285, &c., is too long to be quoted ; 
but it is directed to the purpose of 
proving that Milton’s account of the 
descent of Raphael to Eden far out- 
shines that of Homer describing Mer- 
cury’s flight downward to Troy in the 
24th Iliad, or of the same deity’s mis- 
sion to Aneas, in Virgil’s fourth 
fneid. 


“It is unnecessary to point out the 
immeasurable superiority of Milton in his 
description of the progress of Raphael’s 
flight—the spontaneous opening of heaven's 
gates—the first view of earth, locking like 
a distant speck of land in the ocean—his 
sailing between worlds and worlds—his 
resemblance on his approach to earth, 
while high in the air, to a phenix—the 
gorgeous picture of his wings—and his 
appearance in Paradise in his native ma- 
jesty; (for it is in his graceful posture, 
after he alights, that he is chiefly com- 
pared to Mercury,) with that matchless 
- “gecompaniment of his shaking his plumes, 
‘and diffusing a heavenly fragrance wide 

around. . . . Virgil, who labours to 
improve on Homer, represents Jupiter as 
sending Mercury to warn A®neas of his 
danger in disobeying the divine injunction, 
and neglecting the high destinies in store 
for him. Here Mercury < flies close by 
the surface of the sea.’ So Satan (ii. 634) 
.* shaves with level wing the deep.’ In 
Homer, Mercury’s wings bear him ‘ over 
)moist and o'er the boundless earth.’ In 


‘ 






[May, 
Virgil, they ‘bear him o’er sea and earth.’ 
Milton embraces all; for (iii. 652) God's 
angels ‘ bear his swift errands over moist 
and dry, o’er sea and land, Mereury-lights 
on Mount Atlas, and thence throws him- 
self headlong to the waves. Satan (iii. 
70) does much more, for he 


* Down from the ecliptic, sped with hop’d suc” 
Throws his steep flight in many an aery wheel, 
Nor staid till on Niphates’ top he lights.’ 

Virgil represents ‘ the pine-capped head 
of Atlas, girt day by day with gloomy 
elouds, beat with the wind and rain,’ 
Milton (ii. 587) represents a whole ‘ fro- 
zen continent dark and wild, beat with 
perpetual storms of whirlwind and dire 
hail.” Mercury drives ‘ the winds, and 
swims through troubled clouds.’ Raphael 
here ‘ sails on the polar winds (the strong- 
est of all winds, and) with steady wing ;’ 
and Satan does more, for he (ii, 1014) 
‘ through the shock of fighting elements, 
on all sides round environed, wins his 
way.’ Virgil compares Mercury to a sea- 
bird winging c!ose along the cliffs ; but 
Raphael is like the phoenix soaring in mid 
heaven, Thus the reader will see with 
what masterly power he embellishes what- 
ever he touches, and how superior is his 
description to both those.” 


Very enlightened criticism indeed ! 
Homer and Virgil had to describe a 
god, whom their mythology furnished 
with a pair of slippers, +::A«, talaria, 
which transported the wearer fast as 
the wind over land and sea: The 
Raphael of Milton was a six-winged 


seraph, in conformity with the sera- 


phim in Isaiah vi. 2. Mercury is 
dispatched from the Olympian heaven 
of Paganism, which was scarcely any 
thing more than terrestrial ; and there- 
fore he is compared to a purely ter- 
restrial object—the sea-bird skimming 
along the cliffs. This comparison is 
to be found in Virgil—the 
avi similis, que circum littora, 

circum 

Piscosos scopulos, humilis volat equora 

juxta, 
of the Mneid, (B. iv. 254,) being little 
more than atranslation of the Odyssey, 
E. 51—53, a 
Amew opwds sexs, 
‘Oort xara deivovg xodarovs dros arovyEToso 
IySus ayewrowy, wuxive orepa Severo 

dawn 

Raphael comes from the empyreal, 

the heaven of heavens, of a far diffe. 
rent creed, and may be likened to an 
imaginary bird, the phoenix, sailing 
between fancied worlds—-in short 


” 
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Homer, and Virgil, who does not ven- 
ture much beyond translating his 
Greek master, are doing one thing, 
and Milton is doing another. All 
three execute their tasks with great 
genius and grace ; but something is to 
be said in favour of him who came 
first. Mr Prendeville, however, is 
much mistaken if he imagines that the 
picturesque touches (not in Homer) 
which he principally admires as im- 
rovements, are original in Paradise 
ost. One of those treasures of the 
Gothic library, so much despised by. 
our editor, namely Sannazarius, makes 
the angel who announces the birth of 
our Saviour in the De Partu Virginis, 
lib. i. 107, perfume the air like Ra- 
phael by expanding his wings. 
ingentes explicat alas, 
Ac tectis late insuetum diffundit odorem. 





and Marino, in the Strage degli In- 
nocenti, was beforehand with Milton 
in comparing an angel to a phoenix. 
Let us further remark, that in the 
quality of judgment, which is wisely 
supposed: to have been deficient in 
Homer, the old Father of Song far 
outstrips Milton, as indeed he does 
every body else. Mercury, the mes- 
senger of the gods, is never sent onidle 
or ineffectual messages. He goes, in 
the Iliad, to bring Priam to the tent of 
Achilles; and the body is accordingly 
regained. In the Odyssey he is dis- 
patched to free Ulysses from the 
thraldom of Calypso; and Ulysses is 
at once sent afloat on his homeward 
voyage. What may be the use of 
Raphael’s mission it is hard to say ; 
unless to afford the poet a convenient 
opportunity of describing the revolt 
of Satan, the war in heaven, the 
punishment of the rebellious, and the 
creation.of the world; and to be re- 
warded by Adam for his communi- 
cativeness by an account of what 
immediately followed the creation of 
man. It is true that Raphael warns 


_ Adam of the danger he is in from the 


wiles and the malice of Satan ; but the 
warning is not only of no use, but it 
was destined to be utterly fruitless. 
The commission given to Raphael is, 
Book v. 229—245, 


‘* Go therefore, half this day as friend with 
friend 


_ Converse with Adam, in what bower or 


shade 
Thou find’st him, from the heat of noon 
retir'’d 


To respite his day-labour with repast, 

Or with repose ; and such discourse bring 
on, : 

As may advise him of his happy state— 

Happiness in his power left free to will, 

Left to his own free will—his will, though 
free, 

Yet mutable : whence warn him.to beware 

He swerve not, too secure. Tell him 
withal 


.His danger, and from whour; what’ ene- 


my, . 
Late fall'n himself from heaven, is plotting 
now 
The fall of others from like state of bliss: 
By violence? no, for that shall be with- 
stood, 
But by deceit and lies: this let him know, 
Lest, wilfully transgressing, he pretend 
Surprisal, unadmonish’d, unforewarn’d.” 


This sounds very well—was it in- 
tended that Raphael’s mission should 
have any success? Certainly not— 
for in the third book, where God sees 
Satan arrive on earth, he is made to 
say, 

= And now, 
Through all restraint. broke loose, he 
wings his way, 
Not far off heaven, in the precincts of 
Directly towards the new-created world, 
And man there plac’d, with purpose to 
essay 
If him by force he can destroy, or, worse, 
By some false guile pervert; and shall 
revert : 
For man will hearken to his glozing lies, 
And easily transgress the sole command, 
Sole pledge of his obedience: so will fall 
He and his faithless progeny.” 


Man, then, being thus foredoomed 
to listen to the glozing lies of the 
tempter, to be by them perverted, 
to transgress the sole pledge of his 
obedience, and to fall—what is the 
use of Raphael’s mission? We should 
think little of the ‘‘ judgment” of 
Homer if he sent his Mercury on such 
a fool’s errand, as to bring home the 
dead body of Hector, or the living 
body of Ulysses, if he knew that. 
destiny had determined that Achilles 





‘was to retain the one, and Calypso 


the other. 

Mr Prendeville makes many other 
sallies of the same kind, in which any 
one but the eminent anonymous critic, 
already renowned, will without hesita- 
tion give the palm to Homer, and ery, 


_with Horace some nineteen centuries 


AZO, 
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Quanto rectius hic qui x11 molitur inepte. 


_ But he escapes (narrowly to be sure) 

one amusing preference awarded by 
Bishop Newton to Milton. Vulcan, we 
all know, was flung forth of heaven by 
Jupiter, who, as he tells us, “ hurled 
me, seizing me by the foot, from the 
heavenly threshold. I tumbled all 
the day, and with the setting sun fell 
down upon Lemnos.” Milton ampli- 
fies this story considerably. 


* Nor was his name unheard, or unador’d, 

In ancient Greece; and in Ausonian land 

Men call’d him Mulciber; and how he fell 

From heav'n they fabled, thrown by angry 
Jove 

Sheer o’er the crystal battlements: from 
morn 

To noon he fell—from noon to dewy 
eve— 

A summer’s day; and with the setting 
sun 

‘Dropt from the zenith, like a falling star, 

‘On Lemnos, the Aigean isle.” 


On this remarks Bishop Newton, 

** He (Milton) not only says, with 
Homer, that it was all day long, but 
we are led through the parts of the 
day, from morn to noon, from noon to 
evening, and this a summer’s day.” 
The Bishop might have reflected that 
the narrators of this event in the two 
poems were in widely different situa- 
tions. Milton himself, in Paradise 
Lost, with his singing robes around 
him, had ample time and leisure to re- 
flect upon the state of the weather, 
and other celestial phenomena attend- 
ant upon Vulcan’s fall. In the Lliad 
the story is told by Vulcan himself; 
and we take it for granted that, while 
he was rolling from the battlements of 
heaven tothe Lemnian Isle,atarapidity 
far surpassing the best pace of the best 
train on the Manchester and Liverpool 
Railway, whirling grim old Marshal 
Soult at the rate of fifty miles an hour, 
he had no leisure whatever to reflect 
upon the summeriness of the day, or 
the dewiness of the evening. He 
thought, andsodid Homer, that he said 
quiteenoughin saying way nuag psgounr, 
leaving it to other reciters, Milton for 
example, to put in the picturesque, for 
which, at the time, he could not fairly 
be expected to have any remarkable 
‘relish. Vulcan, we may add, is rather 
unlucky in the hands of the Miltonian 
commentators. We find here the 
*¢ great laughter in heaven” defended, 
very needlessly, by quoting Homer, 
who it seems, in J/, a. 599, &c., says, 
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laughter inextinguishable rose ‘among 
the happy gods, when they saw Vul- 
can's hobbling gait. We rather think 
it was no such thing. The hobbling 
gait of Vulcan is never made matter 
of. derision in Homer—if he be called 
audvyunsus, it is generally, we believe 
uniformly prefixed by acres, or 
awigixavros; and what the gods laughed 
at was not his limping, but his skink- 
ing, as Pope translates wormyvorre, 

AcBtores Vag tywere ytrws panagsoos 

Seow 
‘Qs doy “H@acroy tie dwmare womvvovra, 


Milton’s superiority over Homer 
and Virgil, is of course asserted, for 
making hell thrice the distance from 
heaven, as the centre is from the 
pole; whereas Virgil makes it but 
twice, and Homer barely the same 
distance. In this style of surpassing, 
the next epic poet will only have to 
make it four times to achieve a further 
victory over all three—but we cannot 
let Mr Prendeville triumph over old 
Homer in another article of measure- 
ment. Upon P. L. B. i. 292, we 
have the following note. 

‘© Homer compares the club of Poly- 
phemus to the mast of a ship :—iccov &” 
iorov ynos, (Odyss. ix. 322.) Virgil, 
/En. iii. 659, compares it to the trunk of 
a pine-tree— 

*Trunca manum pinus regit, et vestigia firmat.’ 
Ovid, Metamorph. xiii. 782, more fully 
conveys Milton’s sentiment :— 

* Cui postquam pinus, baculi que prebuit‘usum 
Ante pedes posita est, antennis apta ferendis.’ 
Milton, as the reader will easily see, not 
only embodies, but surpasses the descrip- 
tions of all three. 


Leaving Virgil and Ovid to shift 
for themselves, we beg to remark, on 
behalf of Homer, that a very impor- 
tant word is omitted in the quotation 
from the Odyssey. The olive-tree 
club of Polyphemus is not merely 
socov & iorov ynos, but 
Osco Viceroy wos tsxovogoso usAraivns 
Oogrid05, suesins, nv EXTEOUA Miye ART. 

It was as large as the mast of a 
black twenty-oared galley built for 
carrying burden, broad of beam, and 
fitted for long voyages. In fact, a 
large vessel of Homer's time—some- 
thing analogous to Milton’s great 
“‘amiral.” We cannot admit that Ho- 
mer is surpassedin this. By the way, 
talking of ships, when did Mr Pren- 
deville learn that Indiamen were the 
largest ships known in Milton’s time, 
as he tells us in a note on Book ii. c. 
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735? We rather think he is mistaken 
—at all events, we are quite sure that 
the largeness of the vessel has nothing 
to do with the simile in Milton. 
Mr Prendeville is no seaman. 
‘ ¢ He look’d, and saw the ark hull on the 
flood, 
Which now abated.’ 


** Hull is here a verb, to float to 
and fro, without sail or rudder. See 
Johnson.” 

We do see Johnson, lying under 
several volumes of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, and there let him lie. It 
may be all very true that “ Aul/”’ does 
mean “ to float to and fro without sail 
or rudder,” where the term is applied 
to a vessel that has lost all her sails 
and her rudder; but that was not the 
case with the ark, which had none to 
lose. The flood is abating— 

“ The ark no more now floats, but seems 
on ground 

Fast on the top of some high mountain 
fixed.” ; 

That explains the meaning of the 
word “hull.”? Adam looked, and he 
saw the ark * Aull ;” that is, showing 
more and more of her hull as the flood 
ebbed from under her, and left her 
fixed on the mountain-top. 

Mr Prendeville is always out in his 
nauticals. 


“ Night-foundered skiff,” 
he says, “is a boat prevented by the 
darkness of the night from proceed- 
ing ; ‘foundered’ is a nautical word 
applied to a disabled ship.—Comus, 
483. 


* Some one, like us, night-foundered 
here.’ 
** Bentley proposes ¢ nigh-founder- 
ed,’ as the “word is used ii. 940. 
But the words, 


* While night invests the sea,” 


after, appear to me to decide for the , 


present reading.” 

On this it may be observed, that 
“ founder” is not * a nautical word 
applied to a disabled ship.” Secondly, 
that the line quoted from Comus, does 
not support Mr Prendeville in his inter- 
pretation of the term. And thirdly, that 
the words, * while night invests the 
sea,” so far from appearing to decide 
for the present reading, appear to de- 
cide against it, inasmuch as it seems 
inconsistent with Milton’s manner to 
tell us, when speaking of a “ night« 
foundered skiff,” that “ night invests 
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the'sea ;” that surely would be a use- 
less repetition. We agree, then, with 


Bentley, that ** nigh-foundered”’ is the 

word. ‘ Foundered” thus has its 

right nautical meaning, “ going to the . 

bottom ;” and in the line in Comus, 

** night-foundered” means “ nights 

lost.” 
Mr Prendeville believes 


** Ores, a species of whale with a round 
mouth, ab ore.” 


Why, we presume, Mr Prendeville 
himself has a round mouth, especially 
when he yawns, as we do now. But 
he does not on that account become 
an * ore,” or a species of whale. 

Mr Prendeville is at pains to prove, 
from Newton and others, that the levi- 
athan here described is not the cro- 
codile, but the whale. He is certainly - 
very like a whale ; whereas the croco= 
dile is in the habit of standing, and 
lying too, with his hands in his 
breeches pockets—a picturesque pes 
culiarity pointed out by the late la- 
mented Lord Castlereagh ; but of 
which no mention is made by Mil- 
ton. Bishop Newton holds him to 
be a whale on two grounds: first, that 
‘the crocodile is not found on the 
Norway coast ;” and second, that he 
is *‘ too small and agile an animal to 
answer the description.” These ob- 
jections are fatal to the claims of the 
crocodile; but leave it an open ques- 
tion—may he not have been the sea- 
sarpent? Yet ofthe three—crocodile, 
sea-sarpent, whale—the long odds 
may be safely offered on blubber. 
* Sealy rind,” the Bishop candidly 
admits, may appear to point to 
crocky ; still he holds it-is but 
a poetic figure to express the rough, 
wrinkled, hard skin of that animal” — 
the whale. -Mr Prendeville, in a note 
of his own—annotating on another de- 
scription of leviathan ‘‘ tempesting the 
ocean,” exclaims exultingly—*‘ It is 
evident that by leviathan here hemeans_ 
the whale, no matter how learned 
critics may apply the Jeviathan in the 
Book of Job to the crocodile. He 
distinctly mentions the crocodile (B. 
vii. 1. 474) as an amphibious anithal— 
whereas leviathan is a fish.” But 
why may not an amphibious animal 
‘‘haply slumber on the Norway foam?” 
Finally—if leviathan be a fish, then he. 
is not a whale; for though, “ as sea- 
men tell,” the Kate of Aberdeen comes 
home from the a clean, and the 
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Girzy of Peterhead full of oil; 
yet ichthyologists tell a still stranger 
story, and class the whale, as well as 
the above whalers, among the mam- 
malia. 

By the way, Mr Prendeville quotes 
from Newton a facetious note, in 
illustration of what Milton says of the 
fishes, that— 


© under rocks their food, 
In jointed armour watch.” 


« The shells of lobsters and old 
armour,” quoth Lawnsleeves, “ very 
much resemble one another.” In 
the civil wars there was a regiment 
of horse so completely armed that 
they were called “ Sir Arthur Hasel- 
rig’s lobsters.” So, too, at Waterloo, 
Shaw the life-guardsman, and others, 
* eracked the cuirassiers like lobsters, 
Nay, lobsters and soldiers are now 
synonymous and convertible terms— 
whence occasional confusion; but in 
the case of oysters ‘tis otherwise, the 
great distinction being kept up be- 
tween natives and settlers. 

A page or two back we find Mr 
Prendeville praising Milton for beat- 
ing Homer and Virgil out and out, by 
merely saying thrice, in place of twice 
or once; yet on a somewhat similar 
occasion he finds fault with Virgil for 
being too specific about the size of a 
giant. Virgil, Zveid, vi. 596, describes 
him as extending over nine acres— 
*‘per tota novem cui jugera corpus 
porrigitur.” Milton says of Satan,— 


Lay floating many a rood.” 


Mr Prendeville says,—‘‘ The indefi- 
nite description which Milton gives is 
far better, in my opinion, than the pre- 
cise specification of dimensions in Vir- 
gil, as the reader's imagination is not 
confined to any particular measure.” 
We humbly think that nine acres of 
giant is a fair allowance for any rea- 
sonable reader’s imagination. Sup- 
pose yourself jogging along on a con- 
stitutional drive, by the side of a giant 
a quarter of an acre broad, and * ex- 
tending over nine acres,” and pulling 
up at the waistband of his breeches, to 
pay toll at a turnpike clapped down 
by the county since your last excur- 
sion—pray, would you accuse Virgil 
of too precise specification of dimen- 
sions? 

Homer is again brought in question 
in a note upon Book iv. c. 598. It 
is the celebrated description of Night. 
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* Now came still evening on, and twi- 
light grey 

Had in her sober livery all things clad ; 

Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird, 

They to their grassy couch, these to their 
nests, een 

Were slunk ;—all but the wakeful nightin- 
gale ; 

She, all night long, her amorous descant 
sung $ 

Silence was pleased; now glow’'d the fir- 
mament 

With living sapphires ; Hesperus, that led 

The starry host, rode brightest ; till the 

-moon, ‘ 

Rising in clouded majesty, at length, 

Apparent queen, unveil’d her peerless 
light, 

And o’er the dark her silver mantle 
threw.” 


A beautiful passage, beyond ques- 
tion—on which-we have the following 
note. 

*¢ This is the first evening in the poem ; 
and to this description of it I know no- 
thing parallel or comparable in the trea- 
sures of ancient or modern poetry. I can 
only recollect one description to be men- 
tioned after this, a moonshiny night in 
Homer (Il. viii. 551), where Mr Pope has 
taken pains to make the translation as ex- 
cellent as the original :— 

‘259 br’ tv ovgavn woven Pasivny wus osrnvay 

@aiver’ AeIM OEM ia, OTE T ETASTO YnvyEMos aidne, 

Ex?’ EDAVOY MUTKI THOM aly KOE TOWOVES AHO, 

Kas vamres* ovgavobey 2° ag” imeppayn aoweros 
«One, 

Tlavre dé 7’ dire: aaron yeynds de Pesva 
Worn, 

Milten leaves off where Homer begins,— 

(N.)” 

The pains taken by Mr Pope with 
this ‘moon-shiny night". are too 
well-known to be much further no- 
ticed ; but in what particulars are the 
passagesto be compared? They have 
not a single image in common except 
the shining of the moon ; and as Mil- 
ton leaves off where Homer begins, 
we think the note might be left out 
altogether. Milton was more indebted 
to Nonnus, whom we shall have ocea- 
sion again to quote, than to Homer. 

Another censure of the old bard is to 
be found in a note on Book v. ¢. 396. 


“© No fear lest dinner. cool.’ These 
words have been censured as very undig- 
nified ; but I think Milton, who was very 
temperate in his diet, wished. to convey 
by them his low opinion of the luxurious, 
and epicurean habits of his time. There 


‘are many allusions in Homer and Virgil 


more undignified.” 
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More undignified! God help the 
man! Voltaire is the critic who 
makes the objection to Milton’s want 
of dignity; and clever, witty, and 
shrewd as he was, we may holdthe 
epical criticism of the author ofthe 
Henriade cheap enough. 

We shall notice only one other 
Homeric bit in Mr Prendeville. P. 
L. Book i. 609. 

“ Millions of spirits for his fault amerced 
Of Heaven.” 

“ Amerced here means deprived, from 
the Greek auegdw, auegow, 

How kind to conjugate for us, lest 
we should not suspect whence comes 
the 


OPSarpoy wey apegos, Dido Dhdermv wodny | 


This note is taken from Patrick 
Hume; but not exactly as Hume 
wrote it. He says, * Amerced has 
here a strange affinity with the Greek 
ausedo to deprive, to take away,” and 
he translates the line from the Odys- 
sey— The muse amerced him of his 
eyes, but gave him the faculty of sing- 
ing sweetly.” Hume merely notices 
the queer coincidence of words drawn 
from such different sources—Prende- 
ville boldly derives our word of Nor- 
man law from the Greek. Amerce 
comes from amercier, signifying to 
fine a man, to take from him his merz, 
as it does this very day in law, and 
has as much to do with ausgdw, as it 
has with the river Mersey. 

Poor Homer—or rather poor Saxon 
differs in another word. P. Z. Book 
viii. 258. 

‘«¢Gazed awhile the ample sky.’ Here 
‘gazed’ is classically used actively, as 
ayaloues (from which it is derived, ) some- 
times is in Homer, to survey with won- 
aer.’ 


~ Derived from ayagoua:! Why, it is 
nothing more nor less than Ge-sean, 
the Anglo-Saxon for ¢o see, and it is 
used in its ordinary Anglo-Saxon con- 
struction. It is treating us poor Sas- 
senaghs badly, for this Hibernian edi- 
tor to carry our indigenous roots to 
the Greek market, already sufficiently 
stocked and magnificently furnished 
‘forth with native commodities of its 
own. If Mr Prendeville’ proceeds 
etymologizing in this manner, we shall 
soon expect to find pancake derived, in 
the old Joe Miller fashion, from way 
omne, and xaxey, malum, as being theim- 
mediate provocative of brandy-drink- 
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ing, and thence the ultimate cause of all 
the mischief done during the’ evenin 
of Shrovetide—or with the etymolo- 
gist mentioned in the first volume of 
the Diversions of Purley, who dedu- 
ced King Pepin from rats, by the in- 
genious genealogy of “ icag, sary, 
éwee diaper, napkin, nipkin, pipkin, 
pippin-king, King Pippin.” At all 
events, we recommend him to adopt 
the theory that unscathed is derived 
from acxnéns. Sir Walter Scott’s 

** And hopest thou hence unscathed to 

go.” 

being clearly from the acxndny d'sves 
of Homer. We may clap it as a 
note on the first book of “ Paradise 
Lost,” line 613— 


“ Hath scathed the lofty pines” — 


on which Newton has given an anno- 
tation, marked by the usual saga ity 
of that right reverend divine. 

Feeling less concerned for Virgil, 
we shall only rescue him from 
Prendeville on one occasion :— 


** As the opening of hell’s gates was an 
event so important to the future history of 
the poem, he describes it minutely-and with 
the most masterly force of expression ; the 
laborious motion of the feet, and the harsh 
discordant sound of the versification, and 
the sudden breaks, heightened by the 
frequent use of the letter 7, are admirably 
expressive of the sense; and then when 
they are once flung open and for ever, the 
lines flow on with a pomp and swell which 
it requires a volume of breath toread with 
adequate effect. So after, when he de- 
scribes the illimitable ocean, the various 
pauses which the mind is obliged to make, 
express so many sections, so to speak, 
of its boundless proportions, and its many 
ingredients. How petty, says Newton 
very justly, is the following description of 
hell’s gates by Virgil compared with this ? 
En. vi.— 

——“* Horrisono stridentes cardine sacte 
Panduntur porte.”* 

This may be very pretty, though 
we rather think it is quite the re- 
verse; but Virgil was not the poet 
here imitated. Listen to Nonnus— 

Xsigs Paver rilwv aidns ogPvesov oxna 

Evgursgous arortwrag twv wits tradeov 

- .  Uescovpsvod dt BteeSeou 

Tapragio poxnua Xagwwdss txrvered 

ox Sas ' 

So sings the Panopolitan; ‘and 
thus Milton—. 


“On a sudden open fly 
With impetuous recoil.and jarring sound, 
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The infernal doors, and on their hinges 
grate 

Harsh thunder, that the lowest bottom 
shook 

Of Erebus.” 

It is pretty plain that Virgil is not 
to be blamed for:not doing what he 
did not want to do, or for not supply- 
ing the images borrowed by Milton 
from Nonnus. Mr Prendeville might 
have noticed that among the books 
which, in his ** Tractate on Education, 
addressed to Samuel Hartleb,” he re- 
commended to be read, was this 
scarcely looked at poet ; and perhaps, 
if he had known where to read out of 
the track pointed out by the herd of 
commentators, he might have found 
that Nonnus has not alittle contribu- 
ted to “‘ Paradise Lost.” If he had 
also looked into that book which he 
learnedly calls Aratus’s Diosemeia, 
p- xvi., he there, too, might have dis- 
covered something wherewith better to 
enrich his notes. However, he was 
determined not to look beyond his 
nose, not even so far as his Todd, 
limited as that Miltonian prospect 
must be allowed to be. 

Where did Mr Prendeville learn 
that Milton had ever any notion of 
writing a poem upon Alfred? In his 
epistle to Mansus, he mentions’ his 
design of writing an epic poem on the 
subject of Arthur,( Prince Arthur here, 
promoted afterwards, p. 337, to the 
rank of King Arthur,) in which he 
promises— 

. Frangam Saxonicus Britonum sub 

Marte phalanges— 
and his early fancy seems to have clung 
to him to the very end; the only allu- 
sion to British affairs in all Paradise 
Lost being to 
** What resounds 
* In fable or romance of Uther’s son, 

Begirt with British or Armoric 

knights.” 

Let us remark, that of the peculiar 
kind of battalion—the phalanx—which 
Milton was to smash, Mr Prendeville 
has a somewhat strange idea. He 
derives the word in the following plea- 
sant manner :— 

“‘ Homer describes his warriors moving 
on in close phalanx, horrent with spear and 
shield. Il. iv. 281. 

Anioy ¢5 WoAtmoy wuxivas XiUITO Parayryes 
Kuavias, canto Ti nai Oy yes HEPeixuiate 


(See after, of this Book, 563—565.) The 
phalanx was a compact square body of in- 





{May, 
fantry, used in the armies of Macedon, so 
close as to present one solid mass, and very 
formidable on even ground, but inferior to 
the Roman legion on uneven ground, 
where it was comparatively incapable of 
quick evolutions or steady action. The 
soldiers used immensely long spears, whence 
the name, some think, (as Homer calls long 
poles or pikes phalanges,) and held their 
shields closely locked and clasped together, 
or * serried,’ from the French serrer, to 
lock: some again derive phalanx from 
rthaley ays to approach closely.’ 

Purayt from wiralevayx:! It is 
a mighty pretty derivation as it 
stands. Just as much as breeches 
comes from bear riches, or news from 
N.E.W.S., North, East, West, and 
South, or toad-eater from toad and 
eater, or Napoleon from Aweadvwr, or 
arcint thee from a rowan tree, or 
avSewmos from aw sursum, teem verto 
and oY oculus, or any other of the in- 
genious conundrums with which dic- 
tionaries and lexicons are stuffed. 
Somewhat further on we have some- 
thing more about the phalanx— 
Book vi. 1. 399. ° 


‘*¢Cubic.’ Though, strictly, to have been 
cubic, it must have been as high as it was 
broad; yet by poetic license it here means 
four-square only, having that property of 
a cube to be equal in length on all sides. 
—P.” 

P. signifies Pearce. It might with 
no impropriety signify Pocr Pedant. 
He wrote a paltry pamphlet cutting 
up Bentley’s edition of Milton, in 
which he thought he had the critico- 
rum longe maximus at his mercy, and 
that such a twenty-fifth rate scholar 
ane might insult on a peculiar dung- 

lii—_ 


“The mighty scholiast, whose unwearied 
pains 

Made Horace dull, and humbled Mil- 
ton’s strains.” 


But in so doing he merely exposed 
his own particular ignorance. Bent- 
ley had been idle enough to change 
in this line, cubic phalanx into mar- 
tial phalanx, and Pearce replied as 
above. Now, there certainly is some- 
thing extremely ludicrous in the con- 
ception of an army of any kind, 
angelic or gigantic, or merely human, 
being as high in stature as it is long 
and broad in depth and extent. The 
angelic battle in Paradise Lost—dis- 
plays little « judgment” enough in all 
conscience, as we have it, without 
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clogging it with extraneous absurdi- 
ties; and Milton, who was beyond 
doubt a complete scholar, ‘ absolute. 
in all numbers,” must not be accused 
of not understanding either Greek or 


English words. ‘ Cubic” then, here, 
has nothing to do with space. The 
cubic phalanx is the phalanx cubic 
of number—as an editor of Livy (Mr 
Prendeville, we perceive by the title- 
page of his Milton, has edited Titus 
Livius,) might know, was formed by 
cubic arithmetic—not by cubic mea- 
sure. 

Let us, now our: hand is in, give a 
few more samples of Mr Prendeville’s 
critical powers. Good old Bishop 
Newton opined “that loss of Eden"’ 
meant only loss of Paradise, which 
was in Eden, the whole being put for 
a part, as a part is sometimes put for 
the whole by the figure synecdoche. 
sé For,’”’ said he, * the last we read of 
our first parents is, that they were still 
in Eden— 


* Through Eden took their solitary way.’”? 


‘* This explanation,” says Mr Pren- 
deville, though we can hardly believe 
him, “ has been adopted in the best 
modern editions—most improperly,” 
quoth he ; and most improperly, quoth 
we. The poet plainly shows,” con- 
tinues Mr Prendeville,, «« that it was 
to the outer world, or part of the 
earth outside Eden, to which they 
were proceeding by the shortest route.” 
This is not quite consistent with what 
he says in the last note of all, that 
“ their steps were wandering, as they 
did not know any particular way to 
take.” It seems that the four con- 
cluding lines of the Paradise Lost 
have been the subject of much dis- 
pute— 
*¢‘ The world was all before them, where 
to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their 
guide, 
They hand in hand, with wandering steps 
and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way.” 


Addison, it seems, thought the poem, 


from the want of sufficient dignity in ° 


the last two linés, would better end 
with the two preceding; but Mr 
Prendeville fully agrees with those 
who would retain these last lines, as 
conveying a melancholy picture, quite 
in character with the condition of 
Adam and Eve, but would transpose 
them, and thus leave on the reader’s 
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mind the cheering persuasion, that in 
their affliction «* Providence was their 
guide.” Thisis very amiable in dear, 
kind, good Mr Prendeville; but let 
us indulge the old blind poet in his 
whim of ending Paradise Lost other- 
wise. And let Mr Prendeville rest as- 
sured, that the memory of mankind is 
not so weak as to be unable to retain 
the thought of *“ Providence their 
guide,” for two seconds after it has 
been so solemnly enunciated by the 
inspired bard. 


‘* Thick &s autumnal leaves that strew the 
brooks 
In Vallombrosa.”’ 


«Tt has been urged,” Mr Prendeville 
informs us, “by some critics, that as in 
Vallombrosa the trees are mostly ever- 
green, and therefore do not shed their 
leaves all at once in the autumn, Mil- 
ton is botanically wrong.” Todd, it 
seems, justifies Milton by observingy 
that the leaves drop off by degrees, as 
the same leaves do not always con- 
tinue, and accumulate continually, and 
this is tolerably clever in Todd. But 
‘Mr Prendeville comes to the defence 
like a giant bold on Beamish’s best, 
and exclaims; ‘‘ Milton must have seen 
this famous valley, and, as being a 
botanist, must have been aware of the 
nature of evergreens, and of the au- 
tumnal state of the foliage there, and 
therefore made the comparison know- 
ingly!” From this it would appear 
that the objectors had not been aware 
that Milton had ever visited Tuscany, 
or that he was a botanist, or knew any 
thing of the nature of evergreens. 
Having thus got the objectors on the 
hip, Mr Prendeville gives them all so 
many crossbuttocks thus—* In addi- 
tion I may state, that, besides ever- 
greens, there are many other kinds of 
trees there, whose leaves drop off 
autumnally.” This note, it is evi- 
dent, could, on no account, have been 
spared. 


“ Tears such as angels weep,” 


« That is, of a different kind from the 
tears of mortals,—so vi. 332, when 
Satan is wounded by Michael, from the 
wound— 


‘A stream of nectarous humour issuing 
flow’d, é 
Sanguine, such as celestial spirits may 
bleed.’ 
‘* So in Homer, Iliad, v. 340, the 
wounded divinity does not yield blood, 
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but a thinner substance called sxa¢. 
When the soldier pierced the side of 
our crucified Saviour with a spear, 
forthwith came there out water and 
blood.” Does Mr Prendeville mean to 
say, that in that awful verse of St 
John there is any allusion to other 
than a human issue? If he does, he 
is most grossly ignorant of what 
the wound in the blessed side im- 


plied. 

** As when to warn proud cities, war 
appears 

Waged in the troubled sky, and armies. 
rush 


To battle in the clouds ; before each van 

Prick forth the aery knights, and couch 
their spears, 

Till thickest legiens close; with feats of 
arms 

From either end of heaven the .welkin 
burns : 

** The betief of these portentous 
signs was very ancient. Ovid. Met. 
XV, 782 fae 
* Signa tamen luctus dant haud incerta 

futuri. 
Arma ferunt nigras inter crepitantia nubes, 
Terribilesque tubas, auditaque cornua coelo, 
Preemonuisse nefas.’ 


(See Tibullus. ii. v.71.) So Virgil, 
Geor. i. 474: — 
© Armorum sonitum, toto Germania ccelo, 
Audiit, insolitis tremuerunt motibus 
Alpes,’ ” 

Who can read the above lines of Mil- 
ton without feeling that all is visual, 
nothing audible? The battle in the 
clouds is silent. We have seen such 
—so, we hope, have you—in West 
moreland night-skies. Wind there 
must have been aloft, but it was not 
to be heard. Now, Mr Prendeville 
never witnessed such astormful silence. 
He vainly imagines that there was a 
loud noise of war; therefore he quotes 
the trumpets and horns of Ovid, and 
the “armorum sonitum” of Virgil— 
sublime passages both, but the first ad- 
dressing the ear chiefly, and the 
second the ear solely. So much for 
parallel passages. 

« Prick forth,” thatis, forward with 


his spur infullcareer. Faéry Queen, 

Introduction— 

*‘ The goodly knight was pricking o’er the 
plain.” 


Mr Prendeville cannot quote the 
first line of the Faéry Queen. 
‘A gentle knight was pricking on the 
plain.” 
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It is not in the Introduction—nor is 

there an Introduction.. There are, 

indeed, four stanzas of invocation. 

The Red-Cross Knight was not in 
full career. If he had been, how 
could poor Una, on her milkwhite 
ass, have kept by his side? They 
were travelling along, quite leisurely, 
up and down hill, at a steady ave- 
rage pace of about five miles an. 
hour. Not even does “ prick forth’ 
in “ prick forth the aéry knights,” 
mean full career; for, don’t you ob- 
serve that they have not yet couched 
their spears? That done, then they 
are in full career, like Eglinton and. 
Waterford at the Tournament. 

** Serbonis was a lake of two hun« 
dred furlongs long, and one thousand 
in compass, between the ancient Mount 
Cassius and Damietta, a city of Egypt, 
on one of the more eastern mouths of 
the Nile. It was surrounded on all 
sides by hills of loose sand, which, 
carried into the waters by high winds, 
so thickened the lake as not to be dis= 
tinguished from part of the continent. 
Here whole armies have been swallow- © 
ed up. See Herod. iii.; Lucan, 
Pharsal. viii. 539.” 

Herodotus says nothing of whole 
armies having been swallowed up in 
the lake of Serbonis, nor, to the best 
of our recollection, does Lucan ; but if 
he does, let Mr Prendeville give us a 
rap over the knuckles. If a lake one 
thousand furlongs in compass be two 
hundred furlongs long, it must be 
three hundred furlongs broad, that is, 
one half broader than it is long—a 
shape so absurd that we should be slow 
to attribute it even to Serbonis. 


** I fled, and cried out Death! 
Hell trembled at the hideous name, and 
sigh’d : 
From all her caves, and back resounded— 
Death!” 
in, ii. 538— 


é : 
‘Insonuere cave, gemitumque dedere, 
cavern.” 


«¢ There is a beautiful repetition st- 
milar to this of Death, in Virgil, ( Geor. 
iv. 525,) where the floating head of 
Orpheus called out—Eurydice, which 
the banks of the river echoed all 
along :— 


‘Tum quoque marmoreum caput, a cer- 
vice revulsum, 

Gurgite quum medio portans, Céagrius 
Hebrus * 
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Volveret Eurydicem, vox ipsa et frigida 
lingua, 

Ah miseram Eurydicem ! anima fugiente, 
vocabat ; 

Eurydicem toto referebant flumine ripe.’ ” 


This idiotical note Mr Prendeville 


makes his own by adoption. We 
shall never find fault with any thing 
in Virgil; and we know that there’ 
are moods of mind in which that fan- 


ciful passage may be read with that: 


peculiar kind of pleasure which he in- 
tended it to produce. But for bring- 
ing it alongside, by way of parallel, 
with one of the sublimest in Milton, 
N, that is Noodle, and P, that is Pren- 
deville, ought to be made 


“ Hand in hand, with wandering steps and 
slow, 

Through Eden take their solitary way.” 

‘** Then feed on thoughts that voluntary. 
move 

Harmonious numbers, as the wakeful bird 

Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid 

Tunes her nocturnal note.” 


‘“* This,” says Mr Prendeville, * is 
a beautiful and concise imitation of 
Virgil’s simile of the nightingale, 
(Geor. iv. 511,) omitting the cireum- 
stance of the nightingale’s lamentation 
for her ravish’d brood, as being un- 
suited to him :— 


* Qualis. populeA meerens philomela sub 
umbra 

Flet noctem, ramisque sedens miserabile 
carmen 

Integrat, et meestis late loca queestibus im- 
plet.’ 


—See Odyss. xix. 518.” 

Omitting the circumstance of the 
nightingale’s lamentation for her lost 
brood, as being unsuited to him!! 
Why will not Mr Prendeville for a 
single moment make use of his ears, 
which appear to be long enough for 
all the ordinary purposes of life? Vir- 
gil’s nightingale fills the night with her 
grief, If he is deaf, let him use his 
eyes, and look at the words “‘mcerens,” 
* flet,” * miserabile,” “ meestis,”’ and 
‘* questibus,”’ and he will see that her 
heart, though breaking all night long, 
is never broken; whereas that other 
nightingale is sublimely happy, tunes 
her nocturnal note, and sings in Para- 
dise. 

Mr Prendeville shows himself equal- 
ly blind and deaf, indeed utterly sense- 
less, in his short note about the wake- 
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ful nightingale, in the description of 
Evening in the Garden. 


*¢ She all night long her amorous descant 
sung, — 


“ That is,’ says Mr Prendeville, 
* showing affection, in allusion to her 
lamentation for her lost young!!1!1! 
—Virg, Georg. iv. 514.” 

Does he mean to say that a cat had 
got into the garden of Eden and 
devoured the young ones, and that 
* silence was pleased”’ with the ** mi« 
serabile carmen" of the bereft mo« 
ther? 

Hear him on Milton’s picture of 
Paradise. 


** Tt is unnecessary to call attention to 
this famous description, which contains 
more than the condensed beauties of Ho- 
mer’s description of the gardens of Alci- 
nous, and the grotto of Circe; of Virgil’s 
descriptions ; of Ariosto’s picture of the 
garden of Paradise; Tasso’s garden of 
Armida; and Marino’s garden of Venus; 
also Spenser's descriptions. Faéry Queen, 
II. XII. 42; VI. X.6; Dante, Purg, 
XXVIII. (See N., Th., H., T.)” 


Here we have the concentrated es- 
sence of the folly of four commenta- 
tors, produced by the  chemist’s ma- 
gic art,” which, at the same time, has 
‘* crystallized the sacred treasure.” 
The moment we come in sight of Pa- 
radise, this nether world loses its 
existence; and creation is confined 
within those bounds of bliss. Milton 
was then inspired as no poet had ever 
been before, and he poured forth his 
own poetry, unconscious of any other, 
embodied in words. These five block-* 
heads believe that he was all the while 
laboriously occupied in ‘ condensing 
beauties.;”’ that is, in robbing Homer, 
Virgil, Ariosto, Tasso, Marino, Spenser, 
and Dante. Not a-mother’s son of 
them did Milton remember. How 
could he? . The oldest of them was 
not born for Heaven. knows how 
many thousand years after! Circe! . 
Armida! Venus! Faugh! faugh! 
faugh! Hence! avaunt! ‘Tis holy 
ground ! 

But let us smooth our ruffled temper 
by a bit of Bishop Newton. The 
Bishop, conceiving that Milton has 
not’ painted the Mount of Paradise 
with sufficient distinctness—a defect, 
perhaps, naturally incident to poetry 
—thinks it expedient to assist our imas 
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gination of the scene by a prose 
sketch, traced by a firmer and a 
heavier hand. Poetry is a very fine 
thing, no doubt; but for common 
use, for wear and tear, commend us to 
prose—good, plain, thick, stout home- 
spun, linsey-woolsey prose—equally 
well adapted for a petticoat or a wrap- 
rascal. 


“* The Mount of Paradise was situated 
in a champaign country, on the top ofa 
steep hill, whose sides were overgrown 
with impassable thickets at the foot, and, 
above them, with stately trees, rising 
row above row, like seats in an amphi- 
theatre hence forming a kind of natural 
theatre; and above these was the wall of 
Paradise, like a bank set with a green 
hedge, which was low enough for Adam 
to look over it downwards on Eden; and 
above this hedge grew a row of the finest 
fruit-trees ; and the only entrance was by 
a gate on the eastern side-—(N.)” 


“ And oft be warn’d 
Their sinful state, and to appease by 
times,” &c.—B. iii. |. 160. 


“‘ This is a classical syntax of a 
very unusual kind. It is a principle 
laid down by the Latin grammarians, 
that a verb governing in the active 
voice two cases, one being in tlie ac- 
cusative, governs still the accusative 
in the passive; accordingly <¢ state’ 
must be the accusative or objective 
case after ‘ warn’d.’ The conjunc- 
tion copulative ‘ and,’ in place of 
coupling, according to its strict use 
and meaning, a like case, mood, or 
tense, couples sometimes an accusa- 
tive case, with an infinitive mood; 
‘ state’ and ‘to appease,’ both de- 
pending on ‘ warned.’ The follow- 
ing passage will be a sufficient classi- 
cal authority, Zn. vi. 620.— 


_ £ Justitiam moniti, et non temnere divos.’ 


“ But, strictly speaking, and utterly 
abandoning the subtleties of the gram- 
marians, 1 may say that the accu- 
. Sative case, as in Greek, is governed 
by a preposition understood, (secun- 
dum, x«r2,) as such phrases are ellip- 
tical.” 

We have no great idea of Mr Pren- 
deville’s scholarship; but all this is 
cpa | pompous, pedantic, and 
true; and must be familiar to every 
schoolboy sitting above the middle of 
the third form. But we cannot go 


along with Mr Prendeville’s reading 
of the celebrated line in Virgil. First 
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of all, let us quote the line fairly— 
that is entirely. 


‘ Discite justitiam, moniti et non temnere 
divos,” ’ 

By leaving out “ discite,” Mr Pren- 
deville has it all his own way, like a 
bull in a china shop. By reinstating 
‘* discite,” Mr Prendeville is shown by 
that imperative dactyl out of the 
door. Will Mr Prendeville please 
to observe the cesural pause is upon 
the last syllable of ‘ jusgitiam,” 
showing that Virgil intended that 
word to be connected in thought 
with * discite,” and not with * mo- 
nitt.” Had he intended ‘ justitiam” 
to be connected with ‘ moniti,” he 
would have constructed the line so as 
to have had the cesural pause upon 
«* moniti,” instead of having the final 
«¢ ¢” elided, as at present. The elision 
of 2” shows that ** moniti”’ is not em- 
phatically connected with ‘' justitiam.” 
Adopt Mr Prendeville’s reading, and 
© discite’’ looks somewhat absurd, 
standing upon three feet, and ejacula- 
ting what no sinner can comprehend. 
By the way, Gibbon, we believe, in 
his animadversions on Warburton’s 
Dissertation on the Sixth Book of the 
4Eneid, ridicules the admonition of 
Phlegyas, as if it were intended for 
his fellow-sufferers in the infernal res 
gions, to whom it could be of no avail. 
But it is addressed to his fellow-mor- 
tals still in the upper regions, and 
whom the poet makes him thus address 
with aloud voice, ‘per umbras,” for 
their good. ‘ Ye sons of men, learn 
justice, being warned also” (that is, 
‘and be warned” by our punishment) 
** not to despise the gods.” Mankind 
were supposed to be already aware of 
their several crimes and punishments. 
Phlegyas had been slain by Apollo 
for plundering and setting fire to the 
temple at Delphi, and consigned to 
punishment commensurate with the 
enormity of his crime. He, miserri- 
mus, is well entitled to call upon all to 
take warning by his fate. The line 
looks like a translation from some 
Greek poet, and has in it something 
of Pindaric grandeur, 

But Mr P. is no Grecian. He speaks 
of the expression * ¢s at: xtnuza,” as 
having been used by Herodotus. 
Let him say “ xrnwa ts asi,” Thucy- 
dides—and then he will be right, 

« Though all admire Paradise: Lost 
as the greatest poem in our language, 
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or of modern ages,” says Mr Prende- 
ville,— while most of the eminent 
literati contend for its supremacy over 
any poem in any language or age,— 
though it is a work now more gen- 
erally read and.esteemed than any 
other poetic work ever published ; yet 
it is a fact to be regretted that com- 
paratively but a few fully understand 
it.” 

_ We hope this is a mistake. As far 
as our own experience goes, we do 
not believe that one ordinary reader 
of poetry in a hundred has once read 
through Paradise Lost. We believe 
that its frequent.perusal is confined to 
readers of high imaginative and in- 
tellectual character. Supposing, how- 
ever, that Mr Prendeville is in the 
right, then it certainly is a fact to be 
regretted, that by so few of the mul- 
titudes by whom it is esteemed should 
it be understood. This general ig- 
norance results, Mr Prendeyille in- 
forms us, from the character of the 
poem, and of the commentaries upon 
it. ‘ Such an abundance of profound 
erudition, and of all the embellish- 
ments of poetry has been condensed 
jn it, that even a sound scholar, un- 
aided, should expend in acquiring a 
correct knowledge of it the labour of 
years; while the good editions are so 
voluminous and expensive, that many 
who could afford to purchase them 
would not undergo the labour of their 
perusal, and many who would undergo 
it could not well afford to purchase 
them.” To remove this general igno- 
rance of a work now more generally 
read and esteemed than any other 
poetic work ever published, is the 
avowed object of our Christian and 
philanthropical editor. “ I conceived 
long since,” says he, “the idea of 
giving an edition of this poem, em- 
bodying often the words, and some- 
times the essence, of whatever I could 
find practically instructive in all the 
previous editions and commentaries ; 
together with the subsidiary remarks 
that I had been compiling during a 
careful examination of the book for 
many years. Thus by omitting what 
is really useless in these editions, and 
supplying what was necessary, fur- 
nishing to the learned and unlearned 
in Europe, in a single and cheap 
volume, a complete and easily under- 
stood commentary.” 

To all this he promises to add ex- 
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planations of many difficult’ passages 
overlooked or misunderstood by his 
predecessors, and among these, some 
of the most difficult as to syntactical 
structure. Explanations, moreover, 
of many of Milton’s most idiomatic 
and classical phrases and expressions, 
and new illustrations from the best 
ancient authors. In fine,” quoth he, 
‘I have taken pains to make this 
edition perfect for all classes of read- 
ers, and by reducing it to one volume, 
to save them labour and expense.” 
By this perfect edition, Mr Prende- 
ville hopes greatly to benefit the cause 
of classical literature and Christian 
faith. Boys at school, and students at 
the universities, get disgusted with the 
classics on account of phrases, com- 
bination of words, uses of metaphor, 
illustration, and comparison, turns of 
thought, and modes of allusion incon- 
sistent with the common rules and 
principles of English composition. 
But clap this edition of Paradise Lost 
into their hands, and they will have an 
English poem in which all the pecu- 
liarities of the style and sentiments of 
the classics will be made familiar and 
alluring. Homer and Virgil will thus 
be understood and enjoyed, and the 
cause of classical and polite literature 
advanced in our high schools and col- 
leges. Some years ago, Mr Prende-~ 
ville had the boldness to propound this 
doctrine in a note in the third book 
of the first volume of his edition of 
Livy, and it has now, he tells us, be- 


come ‘universal. But it is not alone 


as a subsidium to classical instruction 
that this book is useful, it is pre« 
eminently useful for an easy, a pleas- 
ing, and complete acquisition of a 
knowledge of all the great elementary 
truths and facts of the Bible. We are 
informed that all Milton’s most emi- 
nent critics, no matter the complexion 
of their creed, declare that he is always 
perfectly orthodox. Hitherto we had 
imagined that many of his most emi- 
nent critics had declared that he is 
often extremely heterodox ; but Mr 
Prendeville has set all our doubts at 
rest, by telling us that a learned Ger- 
man has assured him that Paradise 
Lost is read in German families, not 
alone as the sublimest of all poems, 
but as one of the most religious of all 
books. * It is in truth,” he adds, ‘a 
synopsis of all the elegances of an- 
cient literature ; and indispensable to 
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the study of the Iliad the ineid, and 
the Bible.” The Preface is followed 
by a Memoir of Milton’s Life. In it 
Mr Prendeville tells us he has com- 
pressed whatever he could find of in- 
terest or advantage to the reader in 
the numerous biographies, from the 
Sketches of his Nephew to the elabo- 
rate Life by Symmons; and that he 
has endeavoured to combine, with the 
chief incidents of his life, a correct 
exposition of his views, principles, and 
feelings. For that purpose, he has 
very properly quoted a good many pas- 
sages from his prose works. ‘ These 
quotations,” says Mr Prendeville, « I 
have adopted from the best accredited 
translations, (for most of the passages 
are taken from his Latin prose works,) 
although these translations I think ob- 
jectionable in point of style and fideli- 
ty.” They are so indeed; and pray, 
what is the use of an editor if he have 
not the sense and spirit to give good 
translations? Mr Prendeville tells us 
that he has been engaged on this edition 
- of Milton for many years: and yet he 
foists upon the rising generation trans- 
lations, which he thinks objectionable 
in point of style and fidelity, of some of 
the most interesting passages, in which 
Milton has spoken of himself, his cha- 
racter, and his condition. For such 
stupid laziness Mr Prendeville de- 
serves to be soundly whipped. But 
we are in a good humour, and there- 
fore content ourselves with remark- 
ing, that his own version of the chae 
racter and vindication of Cromwell, 
in which he says he has preserved, 
as far as possible, the character and 
spirit of the original, while at the 
same time it is more correct than any 
former one, is immeasurably inferior 
to Wrangham’s in Symmons’ Life 
Thus he translates—“ Zu igitur, 
Cromuelle, magnitudine illa animi 
macte esto.”” ** Success, then, O Crom- 
well,in that greatness of soul.” —** Re- 
verere de te spem patrie unicam,” he 
calls “ Revere the main hope which 
your country entertains of you.”— 
* Que si tam cito quasi aborta evanu- 
erit,’ he translates, ‘* Which if it per- 
ish abortively sosoon.” Besides such 
weaknesses, inaccuracies, and vulgar- 
ities as these, we could quote a dozen 
from this much vaunted version. Yet it 
is iot without merit. He deserves praise 
for his manifest efforts to be literal ; 
and his failure proceeds less from an 
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imperfect knowledge of the Latin, than 
from his circumscribed command of 
the English tongue. The Memoir 
is very poorly written indeed, and 
eannot be read with patience after 
the animated and accurate works, all 
published within these very few years, 
of Mitford, Bell, and Brydges. As to 
a “correct exposition of the views, 
principles, and feelings’ of John Mil- 
ton, Mr Prendeville must be satisfied, 
on a moment’s reflection, that he has 
given none at all. His political prin- 
eiples he is afraid either to praise or 
blame, and speaks of them mawkishly 
thus :—* It is vulgarly imagined that 
his republicanism tended to inculcate 
a system of generalequality. Nothing 
can be more erroneous. He has left 
living records in his writings that he 
contemplated no such absurdity. No: 
he only wished for constitutional free- 
dom such as we now enjoy; and, 
had he lived in these times, he would 
have been a bold defender of our 
limited monarchy, if not of our now 
more tolerant Church. He opposed 
the hierarchy and monarchy of his 
time, because he conceived both hos- 
tile to civil and religious liberty. It 
was against their abuse of power he 
contended: and it cannot be denied 
that there were abuses. If he advo- 
cated the abolition of those institutions, 
it was because he did not imagine- 
they could be brought under control 
through the independence of Parlia- 
ment. However, hear himself. At 
the opening of his Areopagitica, he 
says,—* when complaints are freely 
heard, deeply considered, and speedily 
reformed, there is the utmost. bound 
of civilliberty that wise men look for.’ 
There is nothing extravagant in this. 
Whig and Tory say the same. This 
liberty we now enjoy; but his contem- 
poraries did not. So he also says in 
Paradise Lost :— 


——‘ for orders and degrees jar not 
With liberty, but well consist’, 





Indeed the subject and scope of Para- 
dise Lost present a moral, that revolt 
against a just monarch is an act of 
high guilt, and that nothing but high 
misdemeanour on the part of the sove- 
reign ruler could warrant it.” : 

Pappy stuff, indeed! But has Mr 
Prendeville read Milton’s political 
writings? We suspect not. He says 
of the * Defensio pro populo Angli- 
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eano,”’ that it was every where read 
and admired for the great learning, 
genius, logical reasoning, and elo- 
quence it showed. Yes, we know that 
all Europe rang with it from side to 
side ; but we again ask, has Mr Pren- 
deville himself read it up to this day ? 
A first-rate writer in the last Number 
of the Quarterly Review says justly, 
« Never, perhaps, was a great cause 
more unworthily pleaded, than in the 
‘ Arraignment and Defence of. the 
People of England for the Execution 
of Charles the First.’ Milton could 
not write for a long time without 
flashes of his nobility of thought and 
language ; but in general his victory 
over his antagonist Salmasius is ob- 
tained solely by his more perfect 
command of Latin Billingsgate. The 
controversy is more like that of two 
schoolmasters quarrelling about points 
of grammar and expression, and lashe 
ing each other into the coarsest per- 
sonalities, than the advocates of two 
great conflicting principles debating 
a solemn question before astonished 
Europe.” Mr Prendeville, of course, 
believes that the mortification Salma- 
sius felt at his overthrow accelerated 
his death. If he had looked into Ro- 
bert Bell’s excellent Life of Milton, in 
the Cabinet Cyclopedia, he would have 
learned that there is no ground for 
supposing that it had the least effect 
even upon his spirits; and that tis 
posthumous answer is as_ strongly 
marked with exultation as his original 
treatise was with confidence. He 
could have had no fear that the glory 
of a long life was to be extinguished 
by a single blow ; and though Milton 
unquestionably was the more power- 
ful controversialist, Salmasius was 
justly proud ef his own matchless eru- 
dition ; and if, shortly before his de- 
cease, he met with contumely from 
any quarter, he no doubt treated it 
with scorn. 

Mr Prendeville afterwards says, 
when speaking of Milton’s life and 
condition after the Restoration—* He 
was not directly involved in the mur- 
der of the late King ; he never took 
arms against him; never by speech or | 
writing récommended his execution.” 
How does he know that? Can he be 
ignorant, that though Milton’s justi- 
fieation of Charles’ execution was not 
published till after the King’s death, 
much of it was written in anticipation 
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of that atrocious crime? Does Mr 
Prendeville deny that Milton was a 
regicide? But in all matters, great 
and small alike, where it was possible 
to be inaccurate or erroneous, Mr 
Prendeville is so. As, for example, 
he pronounces the well-established 
fact, that Milton had incurred severe 
academical censure, a pure fiction, 
He speaks, in a note, of Milton’s 
‘intimacy with Galileo,” whereas it 
seems certain that they met but once. 
He twice mentions that Dryden was a 
* constant visitor” of his, which no- 
body canbelieye. He tells us indirect] 

that Milton’s first wife died in child- 
bed in 1652; but he will not tell us 
when the poet married his seecond— 
absurdly saying, that it was after a 
proper interval. It was, we believe, 
in 1655. And he did right to marry 
again, having been for three years 
stone-blind, with three infant daugh- 
ters. Neither will Mr Prendeville 
give us the date of Milton’s third 
marriage. After his pardon, at the 
close of 1660, * he removed into Jewin 
Street, where his infirm state of health 
requiring some better attention than 
that of servants, he married, by the 
advice of his friend Dr Paget, Eliza- 
beth Minshull, of a respectable family 
in Cheshire, and a relation of that 
gentleman.”” Mr Prendeville then 


-says, “ He soon left Jewin Street, 


and removed to a small house in the 
Artillery Walk, leading to Bunhill- 
fields, where he continued till his 
death.” ‘In 1661, he published his 
Accidence Commence Grammar, and 
a Tract of Sir Walter Raleigh’s, en- 
titled ** Aphorisms of State.” Who 
would not suppose from this that Mil- 
ton must have married Elizabeth Min- 
shull immediately after his pardon ? 
But he did not do so before 1664. He 
says that Milton’s youngest daughter, 
Deborah, was his amanuensis for Par- 
adise Lost, It was finished, we know. 
in the summer of 1665, and few wi 

believe it possible that it could have 
been written in less than five or six 
years. Suppose the first words, “ Of 
man’s first disobedience,” were put on 
paper on the Ist of January, 1660, 
Deborah at that time was seven years 
and a half old, rather too tender an 
age to be called out of bed in the 
middle of the night, and employed as 
an amanuensis, Mr Prendeville says, 
s* Milton had, no doubt, been pre 
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the materials of Paradise Lost, even 
during the twenty years he was so 
hotly engaged in polemical and poli- 
tical controversy, and most probably 
only began to reduce them to order 
some three or four years before he 
brought the work to such immortal 
completion.” What does he mean by 
collecting materials during twenty 
years? He quotes Milton himself im- 
mediately ~after, to prove that he had 
net selected his subject till he was far 
advanced in life. Be it so; what then 
is the meaning of saying that a poet 
had been preparing materials, during 
the twenty years of the prime of life, 
for a poem of which he had not then 
chosen the subject? And what is the 
meaning of, “ probably only begun to 
reduce them to order?’ Does it mean 
inditing to Deborah the Paradise Lost, 
as we now have it, from materials 
prepared before the poet knew whe- 
ther the hero of his poem was to be 
Adam or Arthur—its heroine Eve or 
Ginevra ? He gives a most unsatis- 
factory reason for believing, that this 
reduction to order occupied but three 
or four years. “ From one of his 
letters to Deodati,”” says Mr Prende- 
ville, “ it appears that after he had 
arranged his plan, his execution in all 
his works was brisk, vigorous, metho- 
dical, avd untiring,—never losing 
sight of his purpose,—never distracted 
by illness, or worldly care.” Why, 
the letter he refers to was written in 
early manhood, and can prove nothing 
respecting Milton's habits in advanced 
life: besides, Mr Prendeville appears 
never to have read the letter he quotes 
from ; for there is not a single syllable 
in it about his method or habits of 
composition,—merely a fine earnest 
sentence or two about his studies. 
This comes of trusting to “ transla- 
tions I think objectionable in point of 
style and fidelity.” Mr Prendeville 
believes, that in his description of Adam 
is sketched off his own picture. 


“ His fair large front and eyes sublime 
declared 

Absolute rule; and hyacinthine locks 

Round from his parted forelock manly 
hung 

Clustering, but not beneath his shoulders 
broad.” 


+ The reasons assigned for this belief 
are not very satisfactory. “ In his 
-youth his hair was auburn.” Milton 


Mr Prendeville’s Milton. . * 
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says that Adam's hair washyacinthine. 
Beantiful colours both, but opposite. 
‘* Milton,” says Mr Prendeville, “ was 
considered very handsome; but his 
beauty, from the regularity of. his 
features, their general harmony, and 
the modesty and composure of his 
demeanour and look, was thought to 
be of the feminine order. Hence he 
was called in the University * The 
Lady of Christ Church.’” Why not 
say at once that he sketched off his 
own picture in his description of Eve ? 
Adam’s shoulders are said to have 
been broad ; and Mr Prendeville ob= 
serves in a note, that broad shoulders 
are always assigned to the ancient 
heroes by the poets. Now Milton’s 
shoulders were not broad, for he tells 
himself, that he was very thin. Adam is 
said to have been erect and tall; and 
Milton says of himself, “ my stature 
certainly is not tall.”’ These Mr Prens 
deville may consider but trifling dis- 
crepancies ; but they serve to show, 
that though Adam~no doubt had a 
sort of general resemblance to Milton, 
he would have run a greater risk of 
being spoken to by Satan for Christo- 
pher North. But why had not Adam 
a beard? Bishop Newton thinks that 


it was because Raphael and the prin= 
cipal painters, from whose works 
Milton frequently fetches his ideas, 


represent him without one. ‘ Ay, 
ays” says Mr Prendeville, “ but why 
did they ?” and then, stretching him- 
self up to his full height, giving the 
collar of his shirt a twitch, and grace-~ 
fully stretching out his right arm, he ex- 
claims to his fair hearers, enamoured of 
their bachelor, “ I think, because Adam, 
before the fall, and before he became 
subject to death, was supposed to be 
in a state of perpetual youth.” Good! 
He was in a state of beardless inno~ 
cence ; but alas! had you seen him 
the morning after the expulsion, you 
would have sworn he had not shaved 
for a week. . 

Let any contemporary sumph give 
vent to a sillyism respecting a great 
man, and it is sure to be transmitted 
to the latest posterity, from hand to 
hand along the line of biographers, 
occasionally embellished by a touch 
of genius, and accredited by the mul- 
titude as a characteristic truth. We 
ean easily understand how Milton, 
wien insulted by his adversaries, 
should, in the ardour of manhood, 
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while chastising their brutal calum- 
nies, have writteny with dignified 
complacency- of his own person, on 
which nature Jad lavished her most 
beautiful gifits; but we can never 
bring ourselves to believe that in 
what may be called his old age, 
(hoya little above fifty,) John Mil- 
ton pleased his imagination with a 
picture of his own physical endow- 
ments, in his description of the sire of 
mankind. Most assuredly, at that hour 
he thought not at all of his own out- 
ward man. It was right that Adam 
should be pictured as a being but a 
little lower than the angels; and we 
ean look on him with undimini 
admiration “ in that eelestial colloquy 
sublime,” sitting by Raphael’s side. 
But though Milton, in the hour of 
inspiration, forgot that he had a body 
at all, it is delightful to think of him 
in vernal adolescence, * with a fair 
and soft complexion, and light brown 
hair parted over his forehead, and 
floating down his shoulders, almost 
realizing one of those fine creations of 
spiritual shapes which he has described 
in the Paradise Lost.” So says finely 
Robert Bell, who afterwards speaks 
in the same spirit of Milton’s last 
wife, who probably with her own 
hand closed his eyes. 


** She had golden tresses, and Milton is 
supposed to have designed her portrait in 
the picture of Eve, as he is suspected of 
having drawn himself in Adam ; but much 
of that beautiful delineation must have 
derived its charm from his imagination, as 
he was blind when he married her, and 
must therefore have formed his outlines 
from description. But blind men have a 
miraculous sense of beauty, which is hardly 
intelligible to others. They have a thou- 
sand ways of estimating it: their ideal is 
composed of a multitude of exquisite asso~ 
ciations, and if they do not produce accu-~ 
rate resemblances, they create, at all 
events, delightful images that have a re- 
fined affinity to truth. The tone of voice, 
the laugh, the footstep, modes of express 
sion, energy or languor of thought and 
utterance, and a multitude of exquisite 
types that escape all other observers, cons 
vey an eloquent and perfect language to 
them.” 





There is no such writing as that in 
James Prendeville; yet we benignantly 
ask Mr Bell how Elizabeth Minshull 
could possibly, have been painted by 
“Milton in the picture of Eve, seeing 
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that Dr Paget did not select ler to be 
the poet’s wife till 1664, and that the 
Paradise Lost was seen in its finished 
state by Ellwood the Quaker in 1665? 

It is sometimes not easy to under-~ 
stand Mr Prendeville, even when he 
appears to be writing about something 
sufficiently simple. “ We are not,” 
says he, * to consider the perhaps obs 
jectionable character of the polemic 
and the politician, in our consideration 
of his work, which ought to be judged 
of as he intended it, as an 5 au xrapey 
as Herodotus says, a legaey to his 
country for all future ages. What is 
it to the admirers of the [/iad and the 
Odyssey whether Homer, the mendi« 
cant singer, was the original author of 
these admired poems, or only a collec 
tor-of the songs and rhapsodies on the 
subject of the Theban and Trojan 
wars, embellishing these stories, and 
adding many of his own? We know 
the Aneid to be in a great measure a 
chaste and judicious compilation from 
the Iliad and Odyssey, yet we do not 
the less admire it on that account. 
But this charity is not extended to 
Milton—a far greater name than 
either. The man is often remembers 
ed in his great work.” 

By whom, it may be asked, is the 
man often remembered in his great 
work ? By none now to his dispa- 
ragement. But were it otherwise, 
still the above about Homer is drivel. 
No man, deserving the name, would 
give up the existence of Homer, 
though barked at by a whole pack 
of wolves. All admirers of the Lad 
and the Odyssey must scoff at Mr . 
Prendeville for asking what is it to 
them such a question about Homer, 
A mendicant singer Homer never 
was. And he who believes the Ziad 
to be but * a collection of songs and 
rhapsodies about the Theban and 
Trojan wars,” must be an ass four- 
teen hands high without his shoes. 
What can the above stuff about the 
Iliad possibly have to do with the 
Paradise Lost, and the personal cha- 
racter of Milton? If it could be shown 
that the Paradise Lost were in “a 
great measure a chaste and judicious 
compilation,” as the 4neid is said to 
be from the Iliad and Odyssey, un- - 
questionably all people of common 
sense would admire it the less on that 
account. But this warns us to con- 
clude with that anonymous wiseacre, 
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a friend of Mr Prendeville’s, who 
may be safely set down, now that You 
Know Who is dead, as the chief 
blockhead of the age. 

Hig doctrine is said to be founded 
on that of Aristotle; but to our eyes 
it appears original. It is as follows :— 
Poetry originating in the pleasure we 
take in imitation, it is evident that 
when one good poet imitates another, 
we have a double pleasure; the first 
proceeding from a comparison of the 
description with its object; and the 
second from comparing the one .der 
scription with the other. From this 
principle the great unknown author 
of the short anonymous essay draws 
some important conclusions: First, 
that when a poet imitates a descrip- 
tion from another poet, which had 
been imitated from a third, our plea- 
sure is still the greater; therefore the 
imitations in Milton -are, in this re: 
spect, beyond those of Virgil, because 
he has imitated some places of Virgil 
which are imitations of Homer. Se- 
condly, That the passages a poet is to 
imitate ought to be selected with great 
care, and should ever be the best parts 
of the best authors, and always ought 
to be improved in imitation, so that 
vastly less invention and judgment are 
Fequired to make a good original than 
a fine imitation. Thirdly, That such 
imitations cost the author more pains, 
and give the reader greater pleasure, 
than an original composition. Fourth- 
ly, That in all such secondary imita- 
tions, as they may be called, a con- 
siderable alteration from: the original 
has a very agreeable effect; for we 
have in our nature a principle to be 
delighted with what is new, to which 


it is plain the?¢e Secondary or tertiary 
imitations are st very conformable, 
on which account (Mey ought to have, 
as well as a likeness, “a due variation, 


‘that at one and the sare time they 


may gratify our several disp sitions for 
being pleased with what is inmitated, 
and with what is new. Fifthiy,\Thai 
in these imitations there ought geme- 
rally to be observed a medium betwixt 
a literal translation and a distant allu« 
sion ; as the first destroys the pleasure 
we have from what is new, and the 
latter encroaches on that which we 
receive from imitation. Sizxthly, That 
a great original poet does not confine 
himself, in au imitation, to the passage 
he principally takes it from, but ren-, 
ders it more complete by hints taken 
from other places of the same author, 
or from another author. Seventhly, 
That the merit of ordinary poets con- 
sists in the difficulty of imitating, and 
the more literal. they are the _bet- 
ter; The name of the author of this 
short anonymous essay must be dis- 
covered, and the short anonymous 
essay itself stereotyped, that it may 
never get out of print again. We 
devoutly trust that the author, though 
anonymous, is yet alive, and may be 
long spared to us to illuminate his 
kind. ‘If he turn out to be dead, no 
pains nor expense must be grudged to 
ascertain his spot of sepulture, and 
there, to his immortal memory, must 
be erected a transitory granite monu< 
ment. If no trace can be discovered 
of his name or his dust, a cenotaph 
must be erected somewhere in Ire- 
land's capital city, with a suitable 
inscription from the pen of Mr Pren- 
deville. 
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